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Volume XLIX (No. 1) January, 1935 Number 932 


THE PRINCIPLES OF JAINA ETHICS 
BY ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


J- NISM is a form of belief and practice of a small but influential 
community in India. It is probable that in earlier times the num- 

its adherents was far greater than at present: it is certain 
«rc aey formerly possessed considerable political power and wide- 
^ spread organizations in Bengal, in the south around Mysore, and in 
Kathiawar. Most occidental scholars and. some Indian writers still 
persist in describing Jainism as an off-shoot or reform of Brahman- 
ical Hinduism. There seems to be more justification for the view 
of its own scholarly adherents that it was originally an independent 
movement not arising out of the Brahmanical tradition. It points 
back to a series of twenty-four Pirthaskara or teachers of the present 
àge, two of whom at least are generally regarded even by occidental 
students to be historical: Parsvanatha and Mahavira. The form 
whicli Jainism has at present is accredited to the reform and revival 
inaugurated by Mahavira. However its doctrines may have origin- 
ated and developed in the past, it is now essentially a dogmatic sys- 
tem: certain fundamental conceptions and terms are accepted from 
tradition and from writings regarded.as authoritative, and. reflection 
amongst Jainas is directed to expounding the meanings: of* these 
terms and defending the validity: of these conceptions. 

Though Jainism may with good reason be called a religion, its 
main motive is ethical. By this is not to be understood: ethical: in 
the sense of predominantly sociological or otherwise humanistically 
utilitarian. Jainism, as ethical, is bound up with a definite system of 
metaphysics and with much of the character of rudimentary psy- 
chology. As a system of ethics it.teaches a way of redemption from 
evil and of attainment of the good. This involves the ratna traya 
or three jewels, right faith, right knowledge, right conduct. But 
though the ethical is central and fundamental it is developed in 
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Jaina writings so frequently from the metaphysical background 
that any adequate exposition must give definite attention to this. 
It comes best into view in the consideration of the second of the 
three jewels, right knowledge. 3 : 

Right faith is variously interpreted. In the minds of many Jainas 
it appears to be regarded as the general acceptance of or belief in 
Jainism, just as among many Christians faith is thought to be, ac- 
ceptance of and belief in Christianity. It is a sort of rationalization 
from this positión as implying belief that leads Mr. J. L. Jaini to 
describe it by the not very consistent expressions of “reasoned knowl- 
edge," "belief in things ascertained as they are"; "it is a sort of 
sight of a thing" (TS. p. 15).! The essential implication appears 
to be an attitude of mind. Right faith, says Mr. C. R. Jain, “only 
opens the outlook of life to embrace the highest good." It has "its 
eye constantly fixed on the great ideal of perfection and bliss" (KK. 
887, 886).? 

Though kevali jnana or omniscience is included as an aspect of 
perfection, there is little in Jaina writings to suggest that knowledge 
is or should be pursued for interest in it as such, for any intifnsic 
worth, as knowledge for its own sake. The purpose of its pursuit 
is its bearing on the attainment of the ethical end of redemption and 
self-realization. “Right knowledge «is the detailed knowledge of the 
process of self-realization, without which nothing but confusion can 
he expected as a result of action.” It is intended “to furnish an ac- 
curate description of the path to be traversed, of the obstacles to be 
encountered on the way, and of the means to be adopted to steer 
clear of them.” (KK. 887) Jaina metaphysics and psychology are 
developed with this aim in view. Moral conduct is said to depend 
on correct knowledge. “First of all a person must have knowledge 
of substances existing in this universe, and then proceed to regulate 
his conduct accordingly.” (DS. translator's preface xii)3 

Right knowledge is of five kinds according to Jaina classification. 


lTattvarthadhigama Sutra: A treatise on the essential principles of Jain- 


ism. By Sri Umasvami Acharya; translated by J. L. Jaini. i 
1920. Hereafter referred to as TS. Lg TUE CADO 


2The Key of Knowledge, By Cl at Rai Jai i 2 
bue E we ig y Enn ai Jain. Arrah, India, 1919. 2nd 


. SDravya-Samgraha: A Compendium of Substances. By Nemict dri 
Siddhanta-Chakravarti, with a commentary i Dos. M queden Dy 
S. C. Ghoshal. Arrah, India. 1918. Flereafter rêferred to as DS 
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Jaina writers have a fondness for making classifications and lists. 
‘This’ practice no doubt arose in part through their convenience for 
oral instruction of adepts and for facilitating memorization. The 
divisions gre often not strictly in conformity with the principles of 
occidental logic in that they frequently overlap and do not always 
imply the application of one fundamentum divisionis in each group 
of classes. The precise significance of some of the following di- 
‘visions of knowledge is not clear. The five kinds of knowledge are: 
1) knowledge of the self and the non-self by means of the mind and 
the senses; 2) knowledge from the scriptures; 3) direct knowledge 
of matter; 4) direct knowledge of another's mental activity about 
matter : 5) omniscience, being knowledge of all things in all their as- 
pects at all times (TS.21). “In the state of perfect knowledge we 
have a clear idea of the real nature of everything, ego and non-ego,” 
that is, both darsana (general) and jnana (detailed) knowledge. 
(DS.105). 

The fundamental concepts of Jainism have been grouped in lists 
with comparatively slight variations. The most definite is that of 
the seven tattvas or principles: 1) jiva the living: 2) a-jiva, the non- 
living ; 3) asrava, the influx of ajiva to jiva; 4) bandha, the bondage 
of jiva to the ajiva associated with it; 5) samvara, the cessation of 
the influx of ajiva to jiva 6) nirjāra, the elimination of ajiva from 
jiva; 7) moksha, the statezof complete liberation and bliss. Another 
list, under the name of the padarthas, gives the above seven with the 
addition of: 8) papa, vice or demerit: and 9) punya, virtue or 
merit. 

The two most fundamental concepts are jiva and ajiva, the living 
and the non-living. Jiva is an agent, possessing the attribute or con- 
sisting of chetlana, consciousness, intelligence. It is amarta, that is, it 
cannot be apprehended by the senses and has no qualities which can 
be apprehended by the senses. It is not found as one universal con- 
sciousness, but as a multiplicity of individuals. There is an infinite 
number of jiva. They may be grouped in two classes: mukta jiva, 
those entirely free or liberated; and samsari jiva, those entangled in 
the meshes of samsara or transmigration associated with bodies. 
All jiva are in essence eternal, unoriginated simple substances with 
no beginning and no end to their existence. There are jiva every- 
where in the world we know, in plants, animals, mankind, and for 
the cosmology of popular fancy in hell and the realm of the gods. 
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Samsari jiva are of varying grades in the level of existence viewed 
from the standpoint of perfection. As such their existence consists 
in a serjes of finite life courses until the state of perfection is reached 
and the condition of finitude ceases. The forms jiva thus assume 
are due to their own activity, yet “in spite of the origin and decay of 
forms the soul (jiva) maintains its nature and identity" (PS. 17).* 
In fact, in essence, the jiva is eternally perfect: imperfection can 
be rightly attributed only to the embodied jiva as a totality of jiva- 
ajiva. Though the intelligence of jiva may be obscured it can never 
be destroyed. Now while it is believed that certain individual jiva 
have from this embodied state attained the perfect state of pure 
jiva, it is maintained that at present, and as far back as we may go 
in the lives of the other jiva, they are and have been in the condi- 
tion of finite embodiment. Those who have attained perfection are 
jina or conquerors. Thus “every jiva to begin with is a karma-jiva, 
and nirvana is a unique state to be acquired anew and for the first 
time. The state of nature is not a state of freedom. It is a state of 
bondage. Jiva finds itself in chains and by its own exertion secures 
its own freedom.” (PS. 19) All that the jina or conquerors can 
do for others is to teach them £he truths, the right knowledge, and 
inspire them with the right faith actual attainment depends en- 
tirely on individual effort. Regarded as realistic the Jaina view of 
Jiva was opposed to the nihilistic and avatta theory developed in 
early Buddhism. “That he is infinite in perfection and yet finife with 
reference to temporal life, that he is born into perfection and vet 
dead from samsara; that he is the negation of all extrinsic qualities, 
and still the affirmation of his own intrinsic nature; that he has 
knowledge perfect, and yet devoid of knowledge, imperfect; these 
eight attributes will not be associated with him if nirvana is inter- 
preted nihilistically" (PS. 33). 

In the scale of samsari jiva, the humanly embodied jiva are dis- 
tinguished from those below them by the possession of reason. There 
are thus three aspects of the life of this samsari jiva: 1) the cog- 
nitive, darsana and jnana; 2) the active karma-chetana: 3) the at- 
fective, hedonic and non-hedonic, kama-phala-chetana. Feelings ate’ 
subha bhava, pleasant; asubha bhava, unpleasant: and sudha bhava, 
pure. The first two depend on external contact; the last one is the 

4Panchastikayasara, The fivee cosmic constituents. By Sri Kundakun- 


dacharya. Translated by A. Chakravarti i Jere- 
after referred to as PS. o ea andia o 
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enjoyment of the self by the self not depending on external contact. 
The emotions are of two main types: 1) sakashaya, as anger, pride, 
which defile the soul; and 2) akashaya, as sorrow, which do not de- 
file the soul but aid in its purification. The cognitive and feeling as- 
pects of experience being due predominantly to activity, activity is 
the most important of these three aspects of the soul. If on the one 
hand activity may lead tó bondage, on the other it is activity which 
liberates the soul if the proper rules are observed. , 

Not following the usual order of the tattvas as given above, at- 
tention may next be directed to the Jaina ideal, moksha. "This is seen 
in the essential nature of jiva itself. As conscious the jiva has the 
capacity of knowing, but there is nothing to show that what any 
one jiva may know, any other jiva might not also know. Each jiva 
is thus regarded as potentially capable of omniscience. Actual om- 
niscience is part of perfection. It is maintained along similar lines 
that the jiva is capable of perfect and complete bliss, and also of 
perfect freedom from restraint or constraint from beyond itself. 
The ideal is a condition of omniscience, complete freedom, and per- 
fect bliss, and to these attributes is sometimes added omnipotence 
though it would seem that the significance of this in such a scheme 
must be the same as complete freedom. 

Freedom and bliss are very closely related, as will be seen by a 
consideration of the natte of bliss. Bliss is not pleasure. Pleasure 
and pain are experienced through the relation of jiva to something 
other than itself. Pain may come through its association with a 
physical organism or body. Pleasure may be obtained by means of 
the physical organs, as hearing a musical symphony or tasting nice 
foods. Pleasure and pain being themselves simply accompaniments 
of particular transient experiences are temporary and impermanent. 
Pleasure depending on external conditions cannot be the ultimate 
good of a free spiritual being, the good of which to be entirely with- 
in its own power must be within itself. 

The ideal state of jiva being one of infinity, perfect freedom, and 
bliss, contrasted with the experience of finitude and bondage in which 
it is immersed in the ordinary conditions of this life, the cause of 
these experiences calls for close consideration. Expressed briefly the 
cause is the conjunction of jiva with ajiva. It has been observed 
that the Jainas rarely recognise and never attempt to solve the prob- 
lem as to how jiva could ever have become originally entangled with 
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ajiva. At the commencement of each life in the realm of samsara 
the jiva is associated with some ajiva. But, further, it may by its ac- 
tivity draw more to itself. This is the process indicated by the term 
asrava, It is here that the term karma comes into use ifl Jainism, 
The activity of jiva draws to it, or holds to itself, karmic matter. 
Two problems are thus implied: 1) "How is the influx of karmic 
matter to be arrested? and 2) How is the karmic matter already as- 
sociated with jiva to be got rid of? 

In Jainism tlie term karma has implications other than it has in 
Brahmanigal Hinduism and in Buddhism. For it is implicated with 
the idea of ajiva as matter. Nevertheless. there is much to suggest 
that the karmana or karmic body of mundane souls is not exactly 
the same as the physical bodies of men and animals, though it makes 
these possible. It is “subtler,” "finer," it “hears no sounds, sees 
no sights, etc" and cannot be a source of enjoyment (TS. 75). Yet 
Mr. Jaini expresses the common Jaina view when he says: “all 
karmas are material." For Jajnism, therefore, the body is the prison 
house of the soul. Through its transmigrations it occupies a series 
of such prisons. The soul is in bondage, bandha. As the goal is to 
be reached by escape from this-bondage, the way is essentially as- 
cetic. Not all are able to embark directly on the path of asceticism 
in its more austere forms. Hence Jainism, like the Christian ethics 
of the Middle Ages, has a lower and a higher discipline, the path of 
the householder and the path of the monk or nun. : 

The third jewel, right conduct, which is thought to be made pos- 
sible by the attainment of the knowledge of the character of exis- 
tence which we have considered in outline, is “doing the right thing 
at the right moment": it is the “force which actually propels the 
barge of being havenwards" (KK. 887). There can be talk of right 
conduct only with respect to jiva as associated with a-jiva. For “per- 
fect conduct consists in checking all kinds of activities which are 
opposed to the characteristics of the soul, which is (in itself) de- 
void of all actions, eternal, consisting of pure jnana and darsana” 
(DS. 109). With reference to the rules and precepts of right con- 
duct there are many different yet generally overlapping lists. The 
ethical rules of the householder are called anuvrata, the (five) 
minor vows; those of the monk and nun, the mahavrata, the major 

»See the Ratna-Karanda-Sravabachara: The householder's dharma, By 


Sri Samanta Bhadr Acharya. T lat i 
Hereafter referred to as RKS, sei ee ain Antal Tadia elle 
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vows. The amuvrata are: 1) ahimsa, non-kiling etc. (discussed in 
detail later); 2) anrita, not to commit falsehood ; 3) steya, not to 
steal; 4) abrahma, not to be unchaste; 5) parigraha, not to be at- 
tached to worldly things. These faults are described as "the veri- 
table wombs of pain." Another list of the five kinds of right conduct 
gives them as: 1) equanimity”; 2) recovery of equanimity after fall- 
ing from it; 3) pure and absolute non-injury ; 4) all but entire free- 
dom from passion; 5) ideal and passionless conduct. By way of 
elaboration of these are the forms of external and internal tapas or 
austerities: 1) fasting, the renunciation of luxuries, etc.; 2) expi- 
ation, (including self-analvsis, repentance, and confession) ; 3) rever- 
ence for the three jewels of Jainism, and respect; 4) service, es- 
pecially to the saints and fellow members of the order: 5) study; 
6) giving up attachments to worldly objects, and bodily passions; 
7) concentration on the righteous and pure and avoidance of the 
painful and wicked. Still another list recognised in Jaina books, 
though the classes overlap, is of interest for its ethical import: the 
list Qf ten dharmas: 1) self-control; 2) truthfulness; 3) purity; 4) 
chastity; 5) absence of greed; 6) asceticism: 7) forbearance and 
patience; 8) mildness; 9) sincerity: 10) freedom from all sins. 

The ultimate motive in Jaind ethics must be said to be definitely 
egoistic. The bliss which a Jiva attains can only be through his own 
effort, no action of anothér can in any way affect it. Logically, there- 
fore, one might say that as it is impossible to bring bliss to another 
it is futile to entertain the notion of altruistic conduct. But on such 
matters other Indian systems besides Jainism are notoriously inco- 
herent. As one would expect, in practice Jainism does insist on what 
may be called social virtues. Indeed, its chief ethical maxim is in- 
terpreted so as to imply them. The motto often used for Jainism 
is: ahimsa parama dharma, non-killing the highest duty. So trans- 
lated ahimsa, the leading concept of Jaina practical ethics, has the 
negative implication of abstention; but the description given in Jaina 
literature and insisted on by Jainas is also positive, the cultivation of 
an attitude of universal kindness and conduct in conformity there- 
with. 

"There is much psychological insight of a rudimentary kind in the 
Jaina system, in the attempts to formulate the conditions and pro- 
cesses aiding in the attainment of the moral ideal. The root of the 
whole process of self-redemption or self-realization is self-control. 
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Without this inner attitude, the external practice of tapas or austeri- 
ties is of no avail. Self-control implies freedom from desire and 
aversion, and the passions in which desire and aversion are expressed. 
There are four fundamental passions which can be overcome by the 
control of the senses: these are called kasayas: 1) anger; 2) vanity 
and pride 3) insincerity and deceit; 4) greed. It is recognised that 
passions may be considered from the points of view of protensity, * 
intensity, and extensity, and are to be dealt with accordingly. Moral 
advance is first by control of the grosser passions, then to the control 
of all desire and aversion and to the control of thoughts. As an aid 
to this vows are recommended in accordance with which one sets 
a limit to the extent of one's possessions or to the area within which 
one will travel, either to be adhered to for a certain length of time 
or for always. There is insistence on the practice, daily if possible, 
of pratikramana, self-examination with admission of one’s- faults 
and repentance for them; and pratyakhyana, the resolution to avoid 
definite sins in future. Self-control is assisted mainly by particular 
forms of meditation. “Dhyana or meditation is of supreme impor- 
tance for a person who seeks liberation" (DS. 110). There should 
be meditation on the transitoriness of all things, that youth, the 
sources of pleasure, are all temporary, that death comes to all. Medi- 
tation on the crude and impure nature of one's physical body is 
to lead to a cessation of the desire and the effort to find pleasure in 
it. On the other hand, one should meditate on one's spiritual nature. 
By the contemplation of universal kindness one may become freed 
from egoistic passions. à 
Considering the principle that the jiva is in itself perfect eter- 
nally, and that morality consists in its liberation from associations 
which limit it, it is not surprising that the moral life appears to be 
more concerned with the eradication of vices than with the cultiva- 
tion of what are usually considered positive virtues. Whatever 
modern Jainas may say to the contrary, that is the impression given 
by their authoritative books. An enumeration of some of their 
precepts will show this at the same time as illustrating the practical 
aspects of Jaina ethics. The Jaina layman is to abstain from intoxi- 
cants, from flesh food, from fruits likely to contain insects. He 
should not eat at night, when there is not enough light to observe 


insects which may have got info the food. He should not earn his 
living by agriculture, for thereby 


he may kill or injure many small 
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organisms. Nor should he follow the profession of a soldier, which 
involves killing. He should not earn his living by music, presumably 
because music has so often in India been used in connection with 
dancing stimulating the passions. He ‘should limit his daily work, 
his food, and his enjoyment—so that these shall not come to domin- 
ate or occupy much of his*attention. He should observe regular 
fasts, and each day show some charity by gifts of knowledge, medi- 
cine, food, or comfort. He must not use the property of another 
without his consént, and not express admiration at another’s pomp 
or prosperity. Sexual passion and its practical expression, lewd and 
voluptuous speech, another man’s wife, and prostitutes, are to be 
avoided. Excessive passion between the married, matrimonial match- 
making, and all forms of unnatural gratification are condemned. 
Making false documents, spreading false doctrines, uttering false- 
hoods or causing others to utter them are evil. It is also wrong to 
tell truth which causes affliction to others if it is possible to avoid 
telling it. Back-biting, revealing secrets, such as telling of the hid- 
den, deformities of another are condemned. Stealing, giving instruc- 
tion in methods of thieving, receiving stolen goods, keeping false 
weights and measures, practising adulteration, and not returning in 
full a deposit made by another, are. all mentioned as sins (see e.g. 
RKS. ii, iii, iv, v.). The ascetic has naturally to observe all these, 
but for his higher path. the rules have to be applied more stringent- 
ly. While for the householder the vow of chastity is to avoid adul- 
tery, for the monk and nun it implies complete celibacy, the avoid- 
ance of all sex acts, and abstention of all talk or thoughts on sex. 
“If there be a cessation of sin, other things, wealth, prosperity, etc., 
are not needed; but if the influx of sin still continues, then what 
purpose can be served by wealth and the like?", that is, sinlessness 
is the occasion of bliss (RKS. 16). 

There is little stress on positive social virtues in Jaina sys- 
tematic writings, but more of that kind can be found in folklore 
stories used for purposes of popular moral teaching. It has been 

noted previously that the central conception of ahimsa, non-killing, 
` has been given a positive interpretation of universal kindness. The 
Jaina recension of the tales collected together in the Panchatantra 
has a number of ethical maxims of which the following may be 
taken as examples: “What virtue, is there in the goodness of the 
man who is good to his benefactors? He (only) who is good to 
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those who do him wrong is called good by the virtuous” (i. 277). 
“Hear the sum of righteousness, and when thou hast heard, ponder 
it; Do not to others what would be repugnant to thyself.” (iii. 103) 
Dana, gift or charity is frequently praised, especially charity shown 
to members of the ascetic orders, but it should also be shown to 
Jaina or non-Jaina (TS. 154). There fs to be “tender affection for 
one's brothers on the path to liberation" (TS. 134) ; and humility 
together with proclaiming the good qualities of others (ESS 135))5 
and pity and compassion for the afflicted. 

The purpose of this exposition is to give a brief description of 
the main characteristics of Jaina ethics, and not to examine it criti- 
cally. Most of its defects are obvious. But notwithstanding’ these 
it represents an attempt to make spirituality and inner spiritual 
freedom the essence of morality and constitutes a noteworthy con- 
trast to the ethics of humanism and worldly civilization of no-small 
part of the occidental world. 
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WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO DEMOCRACY? 

A BY T. SWANN HARDING 
pots LE are quite generally agreed that perfect governments, like 

perfect marriages, do not now exist. They agree, moreover, that 

all existing governments (and marriages) are oppressive, unjust, and 
even iniquitous, ig certain particulars. This is to bé expected. What 
is surprising is that the vast majority of men are sufficiently senti- 
mental to imagine that there can be perfect governments: (and mar- 
riages) which will produce universal happiness and contentment and 
will oppress no one. 

This sentimentality in the face of adverse demonstration is as 
heroic as it is unfortunate. We meet it generally. Take, for instance, 
the opinions of recently returned European travelers. Mr. William 
Henry Chamberlin assures us, after several years in Russia, that 
the Soviet government is a cruel despotism based upon terror with 
dictutor Stalin as chief assassin. At the same time Miss Anna Louise 
Strong assures us, after several years in Russia, that Stalin is in 
no sense a dictator, and that the Russian government is benevolent 
and wise. : 

Mr. Max Eastman, our most charming and intelligent radical, 
agrees with her not at all, however; for he thinks Russia has de- 
parted from the kindly internationalism of Lenin and Trotzky. It 
has, instead, adopted crass nationalism, and loyalty to dictator Stalin 
has replaced proper loyalty to the proletariat and international 
brotherhood. Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn returns from Europe crying, 
“A pox on both your houses!” and asserting that both Fascism and 
Communism regiment the populace both as to bodily and mental or 
spiritual nutrition and values. 

All of these good people, however, seem assured that a perfect 
government can be brought into being—one which will not, of 
course, deal unfairly or oppressively with their own kind of people. 
-Meanwhile the more learned Communists can cite chapter and verse 
of their Holy Vedas to show us how the best of all governments 
will reign supreme when we all become devotees of the true faith. 

We do not need to go to Russia to find novelty in government. 
Right in the United States. and in the memory of the present writer, 
we have had a wide variety of totally different governments, all de- 
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clared rotten by certain people who thought they knew how, to 
formulate the basic principles of good government. Since 1900 we 
have had governments which governed as little as possible, absolute 
dictatorships, dictatorship by request of the general pubKe which 
wished to escape responsibility, outright plutocracy, state capitalism 
—even a great deal of socialism. e 

But people have always complained and have as regularly con- 
tended that it would be easy enough, by a few changes, to produce 
a good government that would oppress no one. All forms of gov- 
ernment displease because they oppress certain individuals or groups. 
Yet changes in government merely seem advantageous because they 
shift the onus of oppression to new backs. They in their turn be- 
come offensive and intolerable as soon as the new oppressed appre- 
ciate their status and organize for relief. 

Consider a group that sociologists have the delicate habit of de- 
scribing as “underprivileged.” During any period of our country's 
history certain people have been unemployed. Tt has usually been 
felt that somewhere within that larger circle of the unemployed 
stood a group that might rightly be called unemployable—the utter 
misfits, the incompetent, the mentally or neurologically deficient. 
Many of us who were not in.this grouping at the time have felt 
that many of these misfits should Simply be taken up and colonized 
under scientific supervision in such a way that they would be self- 
sustaining outside the regular economic mechanisms of our society. 

Then, we felt, the rest of us could get along very well on our 
own resources. No relief would be necessary, for the least of our 
citizens would be self-supporting. However, they would be so only 
under some sort of regimentation or other. Even this would be quite 
tolerable to us, so long as we could escape the regimentation: but if 
the condition of our country became such as to expand the circle 
of the underprivileged until we ourselves stood therein as incapable 
of making our way under existing circumstances, the very perfect 
scheme would begin to seem oppressive and intolerable to us. 

This is generally true of government and the problems it faces. 
The last Administration at Washington, faced with an economic’ 
crisis, undertook state capitalism to the most extraordinary degree 
it had ever been undertaken in this country. Tt also undertook a 
marked degree of socialization, increasingly making our government 
operative as well as functional. But it clung to certain basic prin- 
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ciples that compelled it to leave a very large number of people in 
extreme want. 

That government became offensive and we voted in what was 
called the New Deal which was, in a'sense, revolutionary. It set 
out at once to redistribute income and has already gone far in such 
redistribution. It went evens further in the matter of Socialization, 
putting the government actively into production of many commodi- 
ties and actually redistributing the finished products within relief 
channels but entirely outside the profit market. + 

Then it went even further, and that was revolutionary. For the 
first time in history our government consciously regarded itself as 

responsible for the economic status of the citizens. However, it 
took this enormous responsibility upon itself without immediately 
beginning to perfect any mechanism that would make the economic 
well-being of the citizen contingent upon his own initiative and ex- 
ertion. It left him to regard basic necessities as his right without 
the necessity for working. Something must in time be done to curb 
this tendency towards demoralization. but this does not alter the 
revdlutionary character of the government’s avowal of policy. 

In taking this economic respogsibility the government did pre- 
cisely what a large group decJared jt should do when the previous 
Administration was in power. “Immediately, however, that these 
new policies—limited redistribution of wealth, accelerated socializa- 
tion of government, and avowal of governmental responsibility for 
the economic well-being of the citizens—got under way, certain citi- 
zens who had accepted the acts of the previous Administration as 
Wise, began to protest the regimentalizing dictatorship of the New 
Deal. Why? Simply because they in turn felt the oppressive hand 
of government. 

All government is, and by its nature must be, oppressive. Basical- 
ly there can be but two extreme types of government, Imperialistic 
and Democratic. The former, in its purest manifestation, regards 
the State as supreme and the individual citizen of value only in pro- 
Portion to his ability to contribute to the perfection of the State. The 
latter, in its purest form, would provide the greatest possible amount 
of individual liberty consistent with the provision of that minimum 
of social liberty without which no State can exist today. 

In the former the State, in-the latter the individual, would be 
emphasized. But in neither, and in'no modern, populous, highly in- 
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dustrialized State, could any government possibly exist which did 
not infringe upon the personal rights of certain groups or individ- 
uals. Every form of government is and must be more or less op- 
pressive. No matter how democratic it pretends to be, a. modern 
government must regulate foods, drugs, automobiles, buildings, pub- 
lic health, and so forth and must, in so-doing, infringe upon the ab- 
solute freedom of certain persons. Individual liberty must’ be re- 
stricted in order to provide maximum social liberty under the exist- 
ing circumstances. Ü 

This is true in every sphere of life and under whatever kind of 
government there is. It is just as true that no government can deal 
“justly” —i.e. softly—with all the governed. There must be injus- 
tice, or an infringement of those personal liberties which are “rights” 
in unorganized society. A man with no neighbors within ten miles 
may do a great many things that men, organized in a complex city 
community, can not be permitted to do. But a government must 
be careful not to carry oppression to unnecessary lengths under ordi- 
nary conditions. " 

For the success of a government depends in part upon the psycho- 
logical condition of the governed. Today American farmers are de- 
manding a greater degree of regimentgtion, in order to get their non- 
cooperative fellows in line, than te Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration thinks wise because in more normal times the rules 
evolved may be regarded by these same farmers as oppressive. Again, 
a government like Hitlers may go much further in the matter of 
oppression than a more stable government of a more normal people, 
because chaos is the only alternative. 

The success of a government usually depends, however, upon its 
ability to keep the oppressed classes to a relatively small minority, 
and to foster even in their minds the delusion that the injustice done 
them promotes their own good—by promoting the greater good of 
all—and actually is not, when seen in proper light, injustice at all! 
T rue enough a crisis government which offers chaos as its alterna- 
tive, can afford to be less careful about this than a more normal 
government which can be turned out of office by simple elective ma- 
chinery and another different but stable government established. 
Even then it is unwise for a crisis government to drive the Oppressed . 
classes to such desperation that the sympathy of other nations goes 
out to them. 
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When a government fails at this highly technical job it cuts its 
own throat. When under Wilson’s War-time dictatorship we harsh- 
ly oppressed conscientious objectors, we still tried to make it ap- 
pear that, this was for their own and the greater good. In case of 
partial ‘failure of the government at this job the oppressed may or- 
ganize and defeat it in an election. If its failure is abject and com- 
plete, a large numerical body with a strong sense of being ill-used 
may, with proper leadership provoke sporadic violence or even revol- 
ution. . g . : 

But this can occur only if crisis psychology rules the publie, if 
there exists some compact group with an attractive new design for 
for government, and if capable leaders arise. The program of this 
group should be full of bold, forceful generalizations but hazy in 
detail, and even it may be discarded or greatly modified in case the 
group rides to power. If, however, chaos offers the sole alternative 
to a weak, inefficient, oppressive government which provides some 
measure of control, things may run along indefinitely without revolu- 
tionary change. x 

^* new government, however achieved, has an initial advantage. 
It does not have to buy good will; it brings along its own. Every- 
body expects a new deal but only a certain portion of the citizens 
can get it. Under the Russian revolution the new deal went to the 
previously oppressed class, the proletariat. Under our Revolution in 
1776 power remained in the hands of the wealthy and influential as 
before—except that it went to the plutocracy of America from the 
aristocracy of Great Britain. Much later, after the accession of 
Jackson, the rugged individualists and the small business men got 
things into their hands. Power did not return to the plutocracy un- 
til after the industrial revolution and the consolidation of finance— 
say by the time of Mark Hanna and William McKinley. 

But in all these cases the new government brought a change. 
Those who had been oppressed gained release, but always at the 
price of oppression for other classes. For those who formerly had 
things their own way began to be oppressed for the greater good. 
Eater the new government settled down to a rather dreary routine 
While the public, glad to have rid itself of "injustice," and gladder 
Still to have cast all responsibilities upon the new government (for 
iy esponsibility is always anathema to your average citizen) turned 
With great relief back to its daily tasks. 
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In time conditions are seen to be no better—by and large—than 
they were before. If the government is wise a new, minor adjust- 
ment is in order, a few new individuals or groups acquire power 
and a few others are newly burdened. For a successful government 
must always be shifting the burden of oppression and injustice from 
some shoulders to others. It must mganwhile carefully foster new 
illusions in the minds of the oppressed. Governments never oppress 
maliciously unless through stupidity and ineptitude, but no govern- 
ment can exist without oppression. . 

In the United States we have a singular system that permits al- 
most complete revolution by elective or judicial means. This rests 
in part upon the innate timidity and docility of our common .people 
in the face of bitter misfortune. It rests also in part upon the for- 
tuitous circumstance that, thanks to John Marshall, the Supreme 
Court can entirely change the character of our government every so 
often by a few judicious decisions. Finally we have great facility 
for calling new things by old names, for stretching legal interpre- 
tations to the limit, and for guccessful self-delusion. 

We can easily think we are getting just what we want when we 
are offered its precise opposite. We can sincerely believe our govern- 
ment has not changed radically, ig spite of complete revolution, 
merely because certain externals *have remained undisturbed. Nor 
is this unusual. Nor are we enslaved by delusion, for men never 
are, They can not know everything about everything and must al- 
ways take many things on authority or faith. We must all labor un- 
der delusions constantly and on many subjects and, if by a slow pro- 
cess of education, we are deprived of one set of delusions in one do- 
main of our thought, we soon nurture another set in another domain. 

Our Declaration of Independence reads—“We hold these truths 
to be self-evident,. ...that all men are created equal" yet biology di- 
rectly denies this, declaring that even eggs themselves differ marked- 
ly in quality. All are not equal in intelligence nor can we take any 
two babies and make them equal by giving them a proper and hos- 
pitable environment. The original raw material to make a high qual- 
ity product simply is not in the biological stuff of which they were 
constructed. 

We hold the delusion of complete freedom, a thing more nearly 
approached under despotism in ancient China than ever by us. For 
this ancient government, though despotic, was so permeated by the- 
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ories of virtue and good action that a Chinese could travel anywhere 
he wanted to without let, hindrance, or report. He could set up legi- 
timate business at any place he wished. He was not obliged to be- 
come educated, or to follow a calling, or éven to be a soldier. There 
were no sumptuary, no civil, no municipal laws—only the penal code 
existed, and it was not rigidly enforced. Yet propriety and virtue 
so abounded that society rtled itself and a decent, respectable family 
man had nothing to fear. é 

But the Chinese of those days were a quiet people who trusted 
each other. They had maximum freedom under despotism. The des- 
potisms of today are not so benign. Now, for some years we have 
witnessed a trend away from democracy and towards imperialism. 
Russia, Italy, Spain, Austria, Hungary, Germany, Bulgaria—one by 
one they go. We bewail the menace to democracy, overlooking the 
fact that all governments rest really upon the consent of the gov- 
erned. 

The disintegration of mutual trust and voluntary cooperation 
upon which democracy is based occurs. rapidly in periods of crisis 
when “fear is rampant. This in turn inevitably produces an imperial- 
ism which may be communistic in faith in one country, fascistic iu 
another. When and if the crises pass the trend will be reversed. Since 
God has gone out of fashion it is quite natural for people today to 
trust the authority of the State when they are frightened. Even 
very intelligent people will under such circumstances tend to cham- 
pion tyrannical governments run by cruel, heartless, or stupid men. 

We should remember, when we tend to scorn such imperialistic 
ventures in modern government, that Madison's Journal carries 
much evidence that our own Founding Fathers severely distrusted 
the people. George Washington and other leaders of his day re- 
Peatedly deprecated the power of the average man to establish self- 
Sovernment. Voters were few in those days. Washington himself 
Was elected President by a handful of propertied citizens. The whole 
tenor of the times was to reserve power in the hands of the most in- 
telligent, the test for intelligence being the possession of property. 

Modern dictatorships, accompanied as they usually are by forms 
Of exaggerated and exalted adulation that border psychologically 
Upon the deification of the ruler (an old Roman custom) are, it is 
true, atavistic. The modern dictator becomes for the time as much 
God as was Augustus of old. The attitude is similar to that of Is- 
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lam and is embodied in the Shi'ite doctrine of the Caliphate. It par- 
takes of the texture of folk hero myths. Moreover there is in eyery 
human being a partly suppressed desire for power. This can too 
seldom be gratified directly, so vicarious gratification in the person 
of the exalted dictator plays its part. 

The situation that produces strong imperialistic governments is 
such as always to inhibit the self-assertive impulses of individuals. 
It emphasizes instead their abject helplessness. Then a personality 
arises who “saves” (or is felt to save) the situation ; the child :parent 
relationship intervenes; dependent emotions towards the ruler ap- 
pear, helped along by pseudo-identification with his very person; in- 
dividuals next take pleasure in magnifying his might and glorify- 
ing his power, and even his cruelty; masochistic and sadistic trends 
manifest themselves and the ruler, first a symbol, becomes a seeming 
reality. Hope revives. Despair appears banished. Even the dic- 
tator’s cruelty and stupidity appear admirable and honorable. 

At all times, however, the real power is in the hands of the vast 
horde who are in physical majority. They may give this power to 
Hitler or Mussolini or they may delegate it to a Communistic Party 
or an American President, but jt is theirs to withdraw at will. No 
government and no ruler ever,has power other than that it or he is 
permitted to have by the governed. But the governed are so fearful 
in the presence of responsibility and of the necessity for making bold 
decisions that they freely relinquish power to any individual or or- 
ganization willing to take it. 

Often the government or the dictator in such circumstances has 
no program. That is not necessary. Hitler and Mussolini have manu- 
factured their programs as they went along, guided by the exigencies 
of the occasion. It is necessary for a successful responsible govern- 
ment, even when it rests upon the free and absolutely voluntary con- 
sent of the governed, to adopt an experimental attitude, to govern 
play by play. The announcement of a rigid, formal, or inelastic pro- 


gram nullifes its best efforts at once. It definitely points out those 
who will be oppressed by it. It sets u 


tion to demolish. It is possible for 
wiser than certain European dictatorships, but it must also be plastic. 

While it can never be perfect, we have no evidence that man i$ 
a rational, logical animal adapted to live under an ideal or scientifi- 
cally adjusted social, economic, and political system. Until we have 
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evidence that man is not simply a congenitally unregenerate scoun- 
drek, it seems a waste of time to bemoan his sad estate or even to 
try providing him with a perfect government and puncturing his 
delusions” For man must be deluded to be happy. No man or woman 
could even be a successful monogamist without an equipment of dur- 
able self-delusions. 5 

So long as man is a whimsical, emotional, disorderlv animal, so 
ready to surrender his power and his possessions to those who prom- 
ise to keep these for him safely and use them for His benefit, certain 
things will follow inevitably. Millions of us will voluntarily surren- 
der power; we want nothing to do with responsibility. Naturally 
more aggressive individuals, or institutions like government, will pre- 
empt such power and may use it to oppress the very people to whom 
it "rightfully" belongs, but who voluntarily cast it aside! 

When the so-called New Deal appeared on the scene our people 
were worried and perplexed. They had no idea what to do. They 
wanted above all things to bestow pqwer and responsibility upon 
someone who would get them out of the mess. The previous govern- 
ment refused this grant of power. The New Deal accepted it and, 
quite deliberately, also the responsibility that accompanied it. Cer- 
tain citizens were very much dissatisfied. They had too little money. 
Their loyalty to government flagged. So the new government dis- 
tributed some money among them, thus redistributing the national 
income. 

There was as little resort to imperialism as possible under the 
circumstances. Even that minimum was exquisitely decked out as 
pure democracy. The Old Deal had oppressed too many citizens. 
Tt was impeded by bigoted beliefs which did not impede the New 
Deal. The New Deal could also create auspicious psychological con- 
ditions; it could make the public think that increased expenditure 
by government, producing increased indebtedness, was not the dis- 
astrous thing it had been painted. 

. The specific mechanisms used by the New Deal in accomplishing 
its purposes were inconsequential. The vast machinery erected was 
an artifact. It was useful and necessary because impressive and 
quieting of fear. For the same reason it is better for a government 
to print bonds and to borrow money against these, than for it to 
Print money directly—though both processes are economically iden- 
tical. The oppressed classes were restive because they had too little. 
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The New Deal so arranged things that a great many of them re- 
ceived more income, in money or in goods. The government's first 
obligation, that of self-preservation, was accomplished. 

The success of the New Deal thereafter, and hereafter, "depended 


and depends upon the facility with which it makes proper adjust- 


ment to new conditions that arise. This demands the services of 
supremely competent administrators. The production of such-ad- 
ministrators is something that we have done very little to encourage. 
Indeed governmént has remained very largely a rule-of-thumb em- 
piricism instead of becoming a science. Basic questions have never 
been investigated scientifically. 

We do not know whether or not bureaucracy, committee or com- 
mission rule, representative government, or authoritative executive 
government offers the most efficient means of performing certain 
tasks. We do not know whether parliaments or congresses, adminis- 
trative committees, or responsible executives work better in actual 
practice. We have never studied the real value of the advisory com- 
mittee, though we pretty well know such a committee is usually ruled 
by one man and acts in some essentials almost as would a single 
executive. Some committees ate better than one man; some are 
Worse; some members contribute tpeit knowledge; others add nothing 
to the pool. 

In the past century scientific and technical progress have com- 
pletely changed the environment of government. Those who have 
had or who have developed knowledge have not had power, largely 
because they do not want it, fortunately because they probably could 
not exercise it wisely. The scientist or technician does not generally 
have the qualities that make a good ruler. Moreover the old type 
of ruler, equipped with native intelligence and political astuteness, 
lacks the necessary knowledge to cope with the complex problems he 
faces. The cause of the breakdown in government is apparent. 

Government fails for lack of properly trained administrators who 


can make, with informed intelligence, the necessary adjustments in 7 


j| 


the face of recurrent change in our complex society. For scientific 
and technical progress produce constantly recurring change. Gov- 
ernments must equate these changes for the good of the governed. 
All government is destined to oppress a minority for the good of 
the majority but only under carefully trained administrators, guided 
by experts, can modern government function w 


à ell enough to regain 
its lost respect. ELE 
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IMMORTALITY 
1S IT POSSIBLE OR EVEN DESIRABLE: 
BY JUUL DIESERUD 


UTURE life, or even, absolute immortality, is a conception dear 

"to mankind, and hardly any race or people has escaped its al- 
lurement. Few individuals get enough happiness out of the short 
span of life on this little globe, not to crave insistently for a con- 
tinuation. Even the best among us fail miserably in doing our full 
duty to our nearest friends and relatives, not to speak of man- 
kind as a whole, and it seems a glaring injustice not to be given an- 
other chance to do better, to meet again those to whom we have 
failed to give the necessary assistance in this life, to be able to ask 
their forgiveness and turn a new leaf with them in a higher, more 
advanced sphere of existence. 

Most of us, particularly in our yeunger, more vigorous days. 
have,a strong aversion to the idea of utter annihilation. Dust to 
dust seems such an unjust, unsatisfactory ending to a conscious 
life with its failures, disappointménts and perhaps even squalid 
misery, that we cling desperately to the thought of resurrection in a 
better world with all that this may involve. 

Most religions have envisaged this new life as eternal, as without 
end. Buddhism, it is true, voices a score of lives, with repeated 
deaths and rebirths, looking forward to a final Nirvana, which prob- 
ably means a merging back into the All with a loss of real con- 
sciousness and memory, an existence comparable to that of a healthy 
cell in a healthy body. And itis a fact that this creed has furnished 
millions with sufficient hope and moral stamina to make their earth- 
ly life seem useful and endurable. But this modest creed has not 
satisfied all of humanity. Not all races and peoples have been con- 
tent with less than an eternity of what they appreciated most in this 
life. The roaming Indians dreamed of happy hunting grounds, the 
lews of the time of pastoral Abraham probably dreamed of end- 
less groves and meadows giving abundant food to their cattle, or at 
à later more philosophic time they-either doubted future life or re- 
duced it to a shadowy existence in Sheol, the counterpart of the 
Greek Hades. The Arabians envisaged a future, splendid harem 
vith beautiful houris; the Scandinavian and Germanic tribes looked 
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forward to the tremendous festival hall of Odin, or Wotan, and 
the wide sporting fields surrounding it. Here they could stage a 
glorious battle ending in the death of everybody from sheer ex- 
haustion, fortunately only for a brief interval for every night the 
All-father, extending his magic, reviving wand, conducted them back 
in merry procession to his festival hall where mead was served in 
abundance by proud Valkyries. G a 

As a Scandinavian by birth, I am inclined to look upon an exis- 
tence of this sortavith almost as much favor as upon a certain Chris- 
tian ideal: a fife in continuous glorification of a great Divinity and 
his court, apparently conceived on the pattern of an eastern auto- 
crat. All-father Odin, at least, was not quite so self-centered; and 
he was a splendid host. He did not create millions of souls to give 
him personal homage, nor millions to suffer eternally in the fearful 
establishment of his age-old adversary, the Devil. 

When a thoughtful person has passed the noonday of life, when 
he has to some extent valued the various notions of future life, when 
with Solomon he begins to'realize that happiness is an illusive, 
ephemeral condition, generally followed by boredom, then thé idea 
of an eternal, restful sleep takes on a less terrifying aspect. If of a 
reflective mind, he wonders what it.reallv would imply never to be 
able to escape existence, and what possibility there would be in the 
universe, as science begins to fathom it, for a happiness that would 
be eternal. He starts upon an analysis of mind and its contents. He 
soon realizes that the essential contents of mind, including those 
that make for beauty and harmony and contentment, are in all like- 
lihood founded upon the illusion of the senses. Take entities like 
beauty and harmony of sound and vision, and the delights of smell 
and faste. They are in themselves now considered nothing but wave 
motions: waves of light, of the air, of the molecules of matter. What 
then would be left of a disembodied spirit but a colorless, soundless, 
tasteless dance of electrons, air particles, and molecules? 

Instead of the rich: variegated spectacle of the world of human 
beings one would experience a bleak witch-dance of things in mo- 
tion, and perhaps a faint memory. Unless we posit the possibility 
of a new incarnation either on this globe or upon one of the numer- 


ous planets in space where the conditions are favorable to beings 
with flesh and blood and the organs of sense. N 


: ; : E ow the idea of re- 
incarnation certainly has an appeal to activ 


e minds. Most of us 
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crave another chance to make good or do better than we did in this 
brief earthly life even if that great longing to meet our dear de- 
parted should not loom up as a possibility. 

The question arises: Is there any stich possibility, judging from 
B ovr present knowledge of ourselves and the universe? [t is a fact 
that no authenticated case exists of a human being that possessed 
e any. clear recollection of a previous existence, although there are 
loose stories to that effect. And then what are the scientific possi- 
bilities for any Kirtd of survival of an activity or entity like the hu- 

man mind when the physical organs are dissolved ? 

As a critical realist of the school of those sober-minded philoso- 
phers, Professor R. W. Sellars and Durant Drake, I have not the 
slightest faith in the possibility of a survival although I am not 
ready to contend dogmatically that the question is settled once and 
for all. There are, it is true, plenty of spiritualistic experiments ; 
but to my notion most of them are involved in dishonesty on the part 
of mediums, while those that look genuine probably can be explained 
by our growing knowledge of telepathy, the supposition that the 
human brain may under certain conditions be a receiving station for 
thought waves in analogy with the .radio. 

On careful, scientific analysis, mind or consciousness is a product 
pertaining to the living organism reaching its culmination in man. 
The brain might, as in the view of William James and others, 
be merely a focal point, the individualization of a fraction of an im- 
material ocean of consciousness, into which it will again merge with 
its special accumulation of experiences. But modern evolutionary 
Science surely is very skeptical in this respect. 

Tt seems much more reasonable and in line with our present 
knowledge of the universe, not to introduce any absolutely new and 
Self-existing entity for the explanation of mind. If it is not a product 
of the vital activity of the living being, chiefly located in the brain 
and bound to be snuffed out like a light when that activity ceases, 

» then we have as good a reason to believe in the indestructability of 
the mind of an intelligent dog or horse. 

Science does not seem to know of any sudden leap in mental 
life, as between the dull mind of.an ignorant man and the highest 
type of an animal. The world may, for all we know, be uncreated 

and eternal, and all life an integral part of a universe consisting ul- 
5 tmately of psychic stuff, possibly being transmitted by meteorites 
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from planet to planet, as was suggested by Professor Arrhenius ; or 
perhaps, a product arising on more than one planet at a certain 
stage of its development. To encumber any individual mind with re- 
peated rebirths and deaths; not to speak of an eternal existence, 
would seem to be unnecessary and uncalled for in a universe where 
life is so abundant. e 

And then we have the tremendous problem of transfer of a.dis- 
embodied mind from planet to planet, not to speak of transfer to a 
heaven outside the universe, which, according to^the theory of rela- 
tivity, although finite, fills all the space there is. If mind is a self- 
existing entity, it would seem that its capacity for speed cannot ex- 
ceed that of light. But light needs at best four years to reach the 
nearest star, which may not possess any satellite, and according to 
the latest astronomical theories several hundred million years to 
reach the hitherto farthest observed nebula. Now if we assume that 
a mind or soul can travel with the speed of light, what a task is 
ahead of it? 

When the Bible stories were written, it was so easy and simple 
to go to heaven. Its shining, crystal vault was seen up there á few 
miles from the earth, which was regarded as a flat disk with Hell 
below, or rather in its bowels, being firmly founded and at rest in 
the universe (cf. Job, 384-8). The Copernican system dealt a blow 
to such notions. There is no up and down in the universe, or on 
this little spinning globe. What is up at twelve o'clock noon is stzaight 
down at midnight. And it seems, as if a real heaven would have to 
be created outside of the universe, or perhaps on a satellite of a 
tremendous central star. j 

But it has been held that the soul is immaterial and its flight per- 
haps instantaneous. Can we not think of an incident in Europe, or 
the sun, or the North Star? Asif thinking of an object was identi- 
cal with mind being transferred to its abode in the twinkling of an 
eye. But this is neither here nor there, 

It would seem as if in our new tremendous astro-physical setting 
there is no room for a special heaven and hell. Whatever fine values 
there are: truth, harmony, beauty, goodness, love of home and fam- 
PY ty foal interna, work wich gives set expresion att 

, ent, are probably located inside the uni- 
verse, and they would seem sufficient for a new 


: H i both 
being slowly in the making. umanism, 
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Finally a word on the ethical and sociological bearing of the 
disbelief in immortality. I would be the last to contend that the old 
religions, in spite of their vicious intolerance, their cruel auto-das- 
fds, the religious wars, to which they have given rise, and the men- 
tal misery caused by the fear of limited or eternal punishment, have 
not had some share in the civilization of a partly carniverous being 
like man. X 

But as for Christianity it has often been suggested, that one of 
the reasons for its phenomenal growth and the decisive step taken 
by Emperor Constantine, was its championship of a glorious life 
to come. Nothing could be more conducive to the mastering of the 
downtrodden masses by those who skimmed the cream of an un- 
just social system, than the idea that the poor would have by far the 
easiest access to heaven. Roman and Greek mythologies had nothing 
to compare with it as a sedative for social unrest. And the privileged 
classes calmly continued to this day to skim the cream, leaving the 
blue milk to the poor Lazarus and taking their chance at a reversal 
in life to come. Š 

Ìt is for the sake of social justice more than anything else, that 
it seems worth while to subject the, dream of immortality to a crit- 
cal examination. - : 

As regards the probable effect on the criminal element of the 
decadence of the belief in future punishment, it will have to be suf- 
ficiertt to call attention to the apparent fact, that criminals as a rule 
never were reached by the churches except perhaps for the big, re- 
fined specimens, who generally attend service as a cloak for their pre- 
datory activities. à 

We seem to be getting away from the idea of sin as mainly dis- 
Obedience to a divine arbitrary command. An immoral action is one 
that has been found to have bad consequences, not merely for soci- 
ety but for the individual agent. And the famous decalogue is, by 
the way, far from complete, entirely omitting the responsibility of 
Parents for the next generation. It would seem that greater em- 
phasis on the inherent bad results of immorality, in connection with 
‘a new religion of humanity, should be capable of doing as much for 
Senuine ethical life as the old fear of Hell and the inducements of 
Heaven ever did, 

: Furthermore the human craving for some kind of conscious sur- 

Vival is clearly so ingrained in humanity, that there is no danger of 
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its going too quickly by the board, whatever reasons are amassed 
to cast doubt on its possibility. 

If this brief essay should have advanced any comparatively new 
point, it would be the contention, that at least absolute immortality 
would be as undesirable and truly terrifying, as it is improbable, 
even with the discard of the barbarous notion of eternal punishment. 

Spectral analysis seems to have proved'that the universe every- 
where consists of the same chemical elements, so that life on other 
planets would prebably be somewhat on the same order as here on 
earth. In case, then, of several reincarnations, we could hardly escape 
the boredom of repetition. And as to the possibility of an inactive, 
perfect, eternal Heaven, the boredom would seem to become en- 
tirely unavoidable. It could not be saved by the impossible phan- 
tasm of a timeless existence. The idea of timelessness has clearly no 
status among living beings of any kind. 

In the meanwhile our task here on earth should be interesting and 
worth while enough, when mankind awakens to its true possibilities. 
There will always be somethifig to work for in the line of social jus- 
tice and individual approach to general health and an active ioral 
life. We are at least true transforming stations, that in our brief 
earthly existence can give billions and billions of electrons a new, 
better, more harmonious course. “Our lives, if lived on the right 
plane will not have been in vain. The effect of their activity will last 
as long as humanity itself on this little swirling globe. < 
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5 SANCTIONS AND ETHICAL RELATIVITY 
BY VICTOR S. YARROS 

O THE average lay reader at all interested in philosophical 
T and moral questions, it must seem totally unnecessary to argue 
in favor of ethical relativity. Is it not a truism that morals, like 
manners—and indeed morals have been called "superior manners" 
-—are shaped and determined by time, place, and circumstance? Have 
not anthropologists, travelers, historians, and others furnished super- 
abundant proof of ethical relativity? 

We know that polygamy is moral and legal in certain parts of 
the world. So is polyandry. We know that killing is not always 
and everywhere a crime, and that lying is by many tribes deemed 
a virtue. Even among the best elements of the most advanced na- 
tions lying is considered a venial offence, provided it is dictated by 
pure and disinterested motives. E 

In fact, one can hardly name a single act which is everywhere 
treated and which always has been treated as immoral and anti-social. 

These facts prove the relativity* of ethical concepts. But, as al- 
ready stated, no one denies thé relativity of ethics in this sense of 
the phrase. However, there is another sense in which the same 
phrase is understood by many modern thinkers, a sense not likely to 
command universal acceptance among scientific and philosophical 
thinkers. 

The distinguished Prof. Edward Westermarck has written an 
important and arresting book on Ethical Relativity in which highly 
controversial views are expounded. The eminent sociologist and an- 
thropologist is an uncompromising upholder of the theory of rela- 
tivity in ethics in the deeper. psychological sense of the phrase. 

The central conclusion he seeks to establish in his work is this— 
that “moral judgments are ultimately based on emotions, the moral 
concepts being the generalization of emotional tendencies.” This 
Proposition is divisible into two affirmations—namely, that moral 
judgments are subjective, not objective, and, further, that the source 
of these judgments is not the intellect, but the emotional nature of 
homo Sapiens. 

Prof, Westermarck contends" that, contrary to Kant and other 
Sreat thinkers, no moral principle that is truly self-evident can be 


` 
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named. This means that logic and ratiocination have nothing to do 
with moral principles. We feel first and reason afterward. That 
which pleases us we subsequently approve; that which offends or 
hurts us we resent and then’ condemn in more or less precisely for- 
mulated doctrines. 

With these propositions for his premises, Prof. Westermarck has 
little difficulty in puncturing and disposing ‘of the old theological. no- , 
tions of ethics as well as of the modern or contemporaneous assump- 
tions. He rejects:absolutism, as do the Hedonists and Utilitarians, 
but, unlike these, he finds it impossible to find a solid foundation for 
ethics either in the principle of the greatest. good for fhe greatest 
number or in that of the greatest good or happiness for the normal 
individual. 

We cannot know what is good for the greatest number, or even 
what, in the long run, is good for ourselves as individuals. Ignor- 
ance, of course, is a very poor basis for moral injunctions. 

It follows, according to Westermarck, that emotions, and emo- 
tions only, are convertible into moral judgments and ethical prin- 
ciples. Not all emotions, of course, but some. Which? $ 

Prof. Westermarck answers; First, the feeling of “self,” and 
secondly the sensations and feelings of pleasure and of pain. When 
we feel pain, we also feel an immediate, instinctive resentment against 
the author of that pain. Pain caused by a natural force or agent also 
arouses resentment, as is seen in children and very primitive savages, 
who will kick a stone or a chair they accidentally run up against. 
Intelligent persons do not kick inanimate subjects, except when ex- 
ROUND angry and furious—that is, when they revert to childhood. 
out we certainly resent the insults and other injuries of fellow- 
humans, and not infrequently kick and strike them. Now the same 
natural emotion will account for codes and laws and agencies di- 
rected against those who inflict pain upon us. The criminal code is 
one of the embodied and crystallized modes of resentment and re- 
taliation caused by pain. 

Murder, theft, arson, forgery, libel, slander, and like offences 


cause us pain, and we prohibit and punish them. The feeling of re^ 


sentment is primary: the ideas and intellectual processes reflected in 


d codes and moral injunctions are Secondary. No one, says 

r. Westermarck, will questior ili “injun 

ae » will q i on the- utility, of the codes and injunc- 
, once we recognize their origin and the sanctions back of theni. 
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The sensation or feeling of pleasure gives rise to gratitude, ap- 
proval, friendly appreciation, or, in the author's words, “retributive 
kindliness." These feelings or sentiments, again, generate ideas and 
principles. We commend those acts or courses of action which tend 
to render us individually and collectively contented, happy, secure. 
The commendations find eventual embodiment in appropriate doc- 
trines and formulae. t 

Thus far it is impossible to disagree with Dr. Westermarck. But 
is he justified in claiming startling originality for-his views? Is he 
not, after all, a philosophical utilitarian? : 

The emotions he regards as the sanctions of moral codes are bi- 
ologically useful, as he points out. The concepts based on these emo- 
tions are also useful. Is it not clear, then, that utility is the basis of 
ethics and the sanction of moral laws and commands? Not always, 
of course, individual utility, but certainly always social utility. 

The objection to the utility theory—namely, that we cannot know 
what is really good for us—applies to the Westermarck view as well. 
Pleasure and pain are not propositions, but sensations, and, as we 
have seen, very useful sensations, but our ideas and concepts of 
morality, based on those sensations are useful only if, and in so far 
as, they are correct. Manifestly, there is no absolute guaranty of the 
correctness and truth of the generalizations that spring from feel- 
ings. Do we know that <apital punishment is useful, deterrent, and 
Prevehtive? We do not. Yet capital punishment is a result of the 
pain-pleasure motive stressed by Dr. Westermarck. Our laws and 
regulations against business fraud and stock gambling are notori- 
ously insufficient; yet there is no uncertainty as to the pain caused 
by the tricks and manipulations of the dishonest and greedy stock 
traders and the faithless directors of corporations risking their money 
in the securities market. 

The truth, of course, is simply this: We think we know and we 
act upon such limited knowledge as we possess. Our moral and 
criminal codes are largely the results of collective experience inter- 
preted by the leaders, lawmakers, and philosophers of the period. 

he function of the lawmaker is not to anticipate demand, but to 
meet it. As the psychologists say, a law is significant and effective 
only if it embodies a social convention, an ascertained and felt need. 
Even unpopular and disregarded laws—and we have too many such— 
represent the insistent and persistent demands of strong and mili- 
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tant groups aided, at least passively, by larger BIOS d 

In short, moral ideas are the ideas of the dominant elements in 
the given body politic. Authority makes law, said Hobbes. But the 
authority that makes law has behind it the sanction of the tribe, the 
community, the environment, 

Thus, to repeat, utility is the only feal basis of moral ideas, but 
the individual is not permitted to decide for himself what will and 
what will not conduce to the success and prosperity of the commun- 
ity of which he isa member. The decision rests with the authorita- 
tive spokesmen of the community, be they medicine-men, priests, 
moralists, men of science, or captains of industry and finance. 

Can we conclude, then, that ethical ideas are subjective? By no 
means. Pain and pleasure are indeed subjective, but the ideas de- 
tived from the sensations of pain and pleasure are at once subjective 
and objective. Whatever lends itself to generalization, abstraction, 
synthesis, is objective. Science is certainly objective, for the laws of 
logic and thought are the same for all normal human beings capa- 
ble of reasoning, criticism, verification, and correction. Ethical, Sci- 
ence is no exception to the rule. 

The point may be raised that even among the most advanced peo- 
ples there are wide divergencies of opinion in respect of moral ideas 
or propositions. Ts communism moral? Is it proper to limit or abol- 
ish economic freedom? Is currency inflation moral? Is any form 
or degree of censorship moral? What of the claims and demands 
of the radical eugenists? Has society the right to sterilize the un- 
fit—and incidentally to define fitness and unfitness? What of birth 
control, easy divorce, and a hundred other contemporary questions? 
The wisest of us disagree with regard to them. But what does that 
prove? Simply, that the social and moral sciences are not exact, and 
that the evidence available admits of several interpretations. Pas- 
sion, self-interest, bias. obscure judgment, and in the nature of 
things human no appeal to experiment and verification is possible. 
And yet, most of our laws command all but universal assent: they 
would be nullified with remarkable ease but for that sanction—as- 
sent. Dr. Albert Shaw has contended, indeed, that in the United 


States all important legislation has.been the result of virtually unani- 
mous demand and consent. 


Certainly, that is the ideal, the goal Society 


: is struggling to reach. 
Tyranny, whether reactionary or revolutionar 


y, whether communist 
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or fascist, is a passing phase. We must return to liberty, tolerance, 
respect for personality, spiritual and moral and aesthetic individ- 
ualism. But civilized individuals like and wish to work together, to 
play together, to exchange ideas, to share joys and sorrows. More 
and more, under free institutions, will human beings recognize that 
abundant life and progress depend upon universal acceptance of cer- 
tain fundamental principles and conditions. This recognition will 
be based at once on feeling and on reason. Ethics thus may become 
more and more scientific. “The fear of moral anarchy among the 
theological or metaphysical absolutists is utterly groundless. Even 
in the arts there is no real or lasting anarchy. The utmost freedom 
in letters, music, and painting leads to agreement and orderly judg- 
ment. Schools, movements, experiments come and go, but the giants 
and classics are not affected in the least by these ephemeral and 
superficial agitations. Beauty reigns autocratically, although it is 
relative up to a certain point. Utility ultimately dictates and enjoins 
ethical ideas and concepts, and it is the business of scientific thought 
to justify these ideas and concepts if ‘or when they are challenged. 
Life*is dynamic, and social conditions change. But no intelligent 
person will contend that it is possible for any community or society 
to dispense with ethical standards and ideas, or that all ethical ideals 
have equal validity. Civilization Hs its roots in certain tacit under- 
standings and compacts. To the individual, it has its price. To the 
body -politic and social, we may repeat, the price of civilization is 
self-restraint. Majorities and governments are not infallible inter- 
preters of social utility and social expediency. 
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TWO CAPITALS 
. Being a Short Description of a Recent Visit to 
Peiping and Hsinking. 
BY RUTH F. EVERETT 

FTER an interval of four years we were revisiting Peiping. 
With peace prevailing in Central China and railroad communi- 
cation reestablished we were traveling this time from Shanghai on 
that romantic sounding Shanghai Express made famous by Marlene 
Diedrich and the movies. There really is a Shanghai Express, the 
remnants of the famous “Blue Train" of Wagon-Lits cars which 
used to run before the revolution of 1925. But the train is scarcely 
as the picture would have us believe. True, we did start out with 
a great guard of soldiers at the station. Some minister of state, per- 
haps the Minister of War, was traveling in the coach ahead as far 
as the capital, Nanking, which we would reach about midnight. And 
there” were soldier-boys guarding each individual car all the way—- 
young, beardless youths armed to the teeth, but always ready with a 
smile when a photograph was suggested or cigarettes or cakes. But 
disillusioning as it may be to believe, it wasn't necessary to send a 
man ahead to shoo the chickens from the track, nor did we have as 
traveling companions any glamorous ladies who might be interna- 
tional spies in disguise nor any bandit generals. And as for the 
dining-car! Well, I would let the others eat first, and if they assured 
me that the food really tasted better than it looked, then T took heart 
and ordered something. 

But for China it was a luxurious train, and it arrived everywhere 
almost on time, and we had no complaints to make whatsoever. 
What matter if the ice-cream freezer and the canned goods and 
other culinary articles were stacked in various places around the 
dining-car. Who wants to travel on an air-conditioned, stream-lined, 

iesel-engined train anyway? For those who do there is always the 
United States and the Union Pacific. 

Two days and two nights of traveling took us through the lush. 
Sreen rice-fields of the Yangtze valley, where sleek, brown water- 
buffalos tended by tiny boys, as in Sung paintings, went patiently 
Plodding round and round drawing water from the wells to flood 
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the paddies; and through hundreds of miles of golden earth which 
was yielding up its golden harvest of wheat under the myriad sickles 
of blue-garbed folk. To see with what care and with what tireless 


PLOWING RICE 


expenditure of effort the Cia 
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is to realize as never before what the “Good Earth” really means 
It is the source of Life itself. And every inch is tended m a des 
votion which is at once passionate and patient. 
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cium gray walls of Peiping, or Peking as old friends still 
. = to call it, enclose many lovely homes and gardens. But none 
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is lovelier than the house which we call home there. “The Tran- 
quil Abode of the Peaceful Heart” is its name. An old Manchu pal- 
ace situated not far from the Forbidden City, it really belongs to 
friends of ours, a former American Army officer and his wife. When 
the Colonel retired from active service after many years spent in the 
Far East, this delightful couple found that their affection for China 
had developed bonds too strong to be sevéred forever. Six months 
of the year now find them enjoying the picturesque and colorful 
life of Peking city and the wonderful stillness*of the almost de- 
serted temple which is theirs in the wild and rather barren Western 
Hills. During the other six months both their house and their tem- 
ple are havens to friends like ourselves. 

The same courtly old man in his long, gray silk gown and stiff, 
black satin hat unbolted the great brass-studded, red-painted gates 
which open onto the narrow, dusty Jung. The same red spaniel, 
David, a little stiffer and a little grayer than four years ago, wagged 
and barked his welcome. The same great oak tree in the garden, 
an oak tree well over four Hundred years old, is the abode of the 
same fairy to whom offerings are always made on the night óf the 
full moon. And against the almpst unbelievably blue sky of Peking 
the flocks of pigeons still fly of a morning, leaving behind them wisps 
and trails of eerie music from fheir dainty bamboo flutes. There 
really is no city in the world quite like Pekjng, with quite its charm, 
and with quite its thrill. B i 

Dr. Hu Shih came for tea with us the afternoon of our arrival. 
anda day or two later took us in his car to see the university of which 
he is Dean of Literature, I believe. Yes, in his car. For the number 
of cars is increasing even in Peking. The rickshaw is not yet a relic 
of the past in China as it is in Japan. There are n 
and more paved streets than four years ago. In fact Peking seems 
to be sprucing up a bit, to be becoming a little more tidy and better 
kept. jut under all this appearance of youth and good grooming one 
is conscious of the sad and depressing sense of watching the gradual 
dying of a city. The movement of the national capital from Peking 
to Nanking, while it was, no doubt, a rational act, sounded the death 
knell of Peking as a vital, living metropolis. True, the foreign lega- 
tions have not as yet removed to Nanking, but many merchants have, 


and all the activity and bustle which is the natural accompaniment of 
a seat of government is ebbing away. 


nore automobiles 
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The Forbidden City with its rosy walls and its 
and. turquoise and sapphire and jade tiles—ro 
beauty seems the flowering of imaginations tot 
to us from the West; with its ereat courtyards and balustraded ter- 
races of white marble surrounded by pillared halls of lacquer-red, 
this is still there. But these halls have not only lost their Imperial 
Master but also most of the treasures which had made of this Im- 
perial dwelling, under Republican government, one of the greatest 
art museums in tle world. Removed to Shanghai from supposed 
fear of destruction by hostile armies, these treasures have vanished, 


many of them. Where? A committee is now at work in Shanghai 
to determine. 


roofs of gold and 
ofs whose fantastic 
ally incomprehensible 


The beautiful Altar of Heaven is sprouting grass and weeds be- 
tween its exquisitely carved stones. The great, iron braziers in which 
the Son of Heaven was wont to have placed the huge bales of multi- 
colored silk to be burned in sacrifice to the Sovereign on High, are 
rusting away. A melancholy charm is beginning to pervade the city. 
Which makes all the more appropriate the little verse, the poem of 
some unknown English poet, which Dr. Hu has translated into 
Chinese and which our absent host Jas had carved, after the style 
of Dr. Hu's own calligraphy, on the avhite marble tablet which sur- 
mounts the back of the white marble tortoise near the entrance- 
Sate to the second garden: 

: Guard each moment preciously : 

Already more than you realize have passed by. 


A look at the extensive building plans for the new university li- 
brary to be built on the site of the former palace of a Manchu Duke, 
and a visit to the beautiful, new and most modern Peking City Li- 
brary built from American Boxer Funds, would seem to belie what 

have said, T Spent a morning with my friend Dr. Suzuki, the well- 
known Buddhist scholar of Kyoto, in the basement of this latter li- 
brary looking at manuscripts taken from the caves of Tun Huang 
in western China, Chinese translations of Sanskrit Buddhist texts 
qnd the writings of ancient Chinese Buddhist scholars. I hesitate 
to say, for fear that I may exaggerate, but as I remember it the 
oldest one which I examined was thought to date from about 420 a.D. 
The ink was still fresh and the writing perfectly legible. Dr. Su- 
Zuki, reading another text'as easily as if it were in the language of 


today, translated to our amusement the complainings of the scribe 
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who had copied this particular sutra, because of his patron’s dila- 
toriness in paying the agreed fee. If the scribe could not get his 
money at least he could assuage his aggrieved feelings by perpet- 
uating his patron’s perfidy. s 

But the sense of the eventual passing of all that goes to make 
up the phenomenal world was strong again when, with Dr. Suzuki, 
I went to visit two Buddhist temples. The'blind and aged Abbot of 
the first, sweet and peaceful and dignified as he was, could have 
little, or so it seemed to me, to give which would answer the needs 
of young Çhina. And the dilapidated temple buildings which were 
his home emphasized only more clearly the lack of real vitality and 
effectiveness in the younger men surrounding him. 

The other temple, just outside the South wall of the city, was 
interesting from the standpoint of the antiquarian. The fine old 
buildings had been kept in excellent repair. The courtyards were 
filled with pots of flowering plants and trees. Every corner was an 
exquisite composition of curyed roof-line, lacquered pillar, gnarled 
pine branch and quiet gray-robed monk. The meditation-hall which 
interested me especially, was indeed from times medieval—a glimpse 
back into ages otherwise difficult for us to envisage. And as we 
drove away in our somewhat precarious vehicle through the deep 
dust and the heavy ruts of a Chinese country road, the sharp, harsh 
tones of the bell which had announced our coming, now softened by 
increasing distance, floated after us mingled with chanting voices and 
the throb of the sutra drum. 

Yes, dusk is descending upon Peking. But elsewhere in China 
there are signs of a coming dawn. Let us hope that from the old 
China will arise a new China which, while adopting for itself all that 
is best and most modern in present-day science and culture, will not 
forget its obligations to its own past. Let us hope that above the 
clangor of machines and the. hum of factories and the clatter of 
the cities will be raised again the voices of the Sages of old, who 
together with the true leaders of the Present day will bring about 


for their people a new era of prosperity and peace, even as did Yao 
and Shun. s 


The wharf at Dairen, the gate-city of Manchuria, is all bustle 
and hustle in the early morning. It is a great dock of the most 
modern type, with a long concrete and stone pier, double;decked, 
with berths for steamers of all sizes and kinds, and the latest ma- 
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chinery and equipment. The streets of Dairen are broad and clean. 
The-hotel is large and comfortable and up-to-date. Red brick houses 
of a type which we are wont to associate with a small German or 
Dutch city, are surrounded by gardens and trees. There are good 
shops, department stores, apartment buildings, hospitals, and mov- 
ing-picture houses, lots of them. 

In a fine, shiny Packard one is motored over splendid roads 
through what is known as the Kwantung Peninsula.. The field-stone 
houses of the peasants look substantial and even aff] 


uent. The win- 
dow-frames are brightly p 


ainted. The court-yards are large and the 
barns and auxiliary buildings numerous. One is taken to the various 
hilltops which were the scene of stern fighting in the Russo-Japanese 
war. A neat, white building on the top of one houses the museum 
of relics of this conflict. On the top of another the underground 
fortifications of a former Russian stronghold of steel and concrete, 
now broken and torn and twisted, are open for inspection. And 
from still another hilltop one may have a view to the west and to 
the north which' seems to stretch out into the farthermost reaches 
of Asia—of a great plain, treeless except where man has carefully 
cared for and nurtured a single one or two, gray and yellow ex- 
cept where man again has planted. and husbanded a tiny plot; of 
rocky, weatherbeaten earth, extending to the distant, distant hills 

Which seem themselves to extend still farther and farther to invisi- 

ble mountains beyond. Nature is not soft in Asia, not in Central Asia. 
‘at least, She is great and vast and bold and cataclysmic. The rivers ` 
are stony basing or raging floods: and the mountains are bleak: and 

bare and forbidding. Nature does not woo man here. Man is but 

an infinitesimal Speck on the surface of her bosom. This great plain 

Stretching out before one might have been the stark, crude womb 

from which primeval man was born. 

Hsinking is the new name for the new capital of what the news- 
Papers call “the Japanese controlled state of Manchoukuo.” Until 
recently only a Provincial capital, a Chinese type of city with high 
walls of gray brick, Narrow, unpaved streets, axle deep in mud in the 
zany Season, axle deep in dust in the dry season, hot in summer 
ang cold in winter with those extremes of temperature which only 
a city situated on a wind-swept plain can know, it is now in the 
Process of being made into a greatmadern city. 

A fine train of Pullman cars made in the shops at Pullman, Il- 
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linois, a train composed of a diner, sleepers, compartment and. ob- 
servation cars, pulled by a great Baldwin locomotive, brings -one 
into the fine, new station on time to the minute. A great crowd of 
Japanese and Manchoukuoan army officers, spurred and wearing 
swords, of business men with their brief-cases, and of officials with 
their wives and children descend from the train. Neat, red-capped 
porters take their luggage and promptly and efficiently deposit it at 
the carriage entrance. Here. however, the scene changes. The most 
swanking army officers do drive off in automobiles in some style to be 
sure. But the minor officials, the business men, the international 
drummers, and the less important army men satisfy themselves with a 
dilapidated droshky pulled by a dilapidated beast, or else, having 
scanned an unpromising horizon, pick up their luggage and trudge 
off across the broad and dusty plaza which lies between the station 
and the city itself. 

The hotel is old and rambling, but a new wing with the last word 
in luxuries has been put up, hastily to be sure, but it looks well; 
and one has a rose-shaded electric lamp on the table between the 
twin beds, a thermos bottle of ice-water, and the latest type of desk 
telephone. The lobby and the bar and the dining-room are crowded. 
There is no other place to eat foreign-style food in Hsinking or to 
get good foreign drinks, 

The broad street to the right will some day be a great boulevard 
after the style of the Champs Elysées. Tt stretches out through the 
rambling environs of’ the city for two miles or more to a great, 
circular hub on the plain from which will radiate other similar broad 
boulevards. Already buildings of all kinds are being put up on either 
side. High, handsome, iron gates on the right lead to a fine city 
park. And a little further on a huge, white structure, crowned with 
a tower after the style of a Japanese castle will house the offices of 
the Kwantung Government, the Headquarters of the Commander of 
the Kwantung Army and the residence of the Japanese Ambassador 
to Manchoukuo. 

Arrived at the great circle, we are taken through the Foreign 
Office, the first of the new government buildings to be completed. 
Tt, too, was put up in a bit of hurry as is already evident, The green 
enamel roof-tiles which really are only a sort of plaster-paris are 
alreadv beginning to disintegrate; and the yellow stucco walls to 
crack and chip. But from the roof we have a panorama of the great 
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plain on which Hsinking is situated; and at our feet we see the re- 
cently completed Department of Education Building, the rapidly 
rising Bureau of Communications, and various other large struct- 
ures for-;which foundations are already being dug or for which con- 
crete uprights have already been poured. The whole Scene is one 
of animation and activity. ~ 

"Over in that directión will go up the residences for various of- 
ficials. And over here where you see that clump, of trees will be 
the palace of the "Emperor Kang Te," we are teld. "That temple 
which you see over there stood just in the center of the projected 
boulevard. Before we could begin any building operations at all, 
the government had to move it and rebuild it." 

When I visited the temple the next day, I found it new indeed, 
and extremely clean and shiny. My host, the Abbot, was a young 
man of thirty-eight, but three years come from Peking, at once 
learned and wise, simple and energetic, a true Buddhist monk of the 
finest type. 

Dinner at the present Embassy—a fine Georgian residence, with- 
in a large compound well guarded at the gate, later to become the 
home of the Japanese Consul General at Hsinking—was a very 
formal affair: full décolleté for the ladies, white vests and tails for 
the men. Cocktails and hors d'oeuvres in the most approved style 
preceded a long, course dinner which included in its menu delicious 
lobster and all the correct wines not excepting champagne. The din- 
Der was served by the hotel. No private cook in Hsinking was capa- 
ble of its like. The butlers wore white coats on the sleeves of which 
Were pinned with safety pins the numbers which on less auspicious 
Occasions they wore as ordinary waiters in the hotel dining-room. 
But the gentlemen remained behind for liqueurs and stories and 
the ladies adjourned to the small drawing-room for crème de menthe 
and coffee and gossip. 

“It is said that Her Majesty, the Empress, insisted upon getting 
Up, though she has been in bed for weeks, to attend the dinner 
Siven for his Imperial Highness, Prince Chichibu." ' 

“The Prince is so very handsome, you know." 

And later, when the gentlemen had joined us, we were shown the 
Xquisite Japanese garden which had been finished just the week 
efore for the visit of his Imperial Highness and we strolled up and 
down the terrace in the air of the summer evening, smoking and 
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talking of friends we had known here and there, and of previous 
meetings in Tokyo and New York and all the other things which 
cultured people talk about wherever they may be. 

The Prime Minister of Manchoukuo, Premier Chéng, received 
us in the large sitting-room of his official residence, a gray brick, 
foreign-style building in the old city. This man of seventy, a Chinese, 
a great poet and a great calligrapher, considered by many the great- 
est living today, has devoted his entire life to the service of his 
Imperial Master. ‘The wiles of Republican politicians, their offers 
of high rank and great wealth, never swerved him in his undying 
purpose, that of returning his Emperor to the throne of his an- 
cestors. It was he who accompanied the former Son of Heaven in 
his flight from the house of the former Imperial Father, Prince 
Ch'un, to the Japanese Legation. It was his carriage which drove 
them both through the streets of Peking, hidden from the curious 
eves of the people by one of those terrific dust storms which some- 
times sweep down from the Mongolian desert. When he accom- 
panied his Imperial Master on'still another journey, this time to the 
land of his forefathers, his dream was nearer to realization. And 
when, on that cold and blustery March morning, on the hastily con- 
structed Altar of Heaven, he say the last of the Imperial House of 
the Manchus make the sacrifices “to Heaven, he realized its final 
accomplishment. Simple, sincere, calm, direct, representing all that 
is finest in the Chinese classical ideal of the true statesman, he stands 
out a shining figure among his busy, efficient, uniformed associates. 

The Emperor, too, would grant us an audience. At eleven one 
morning the limousine of the Imperial Household drew up before 

. the hotel entrance. Our interpreter, a young Chinese from Peking 
whom we shall call Mr. Li, was in cutaway and winged collar, 
gray gloves and patent-leather shoes. So was my husband. And I! 
Well, it doesn't matter what I wore. In the car Mr. Li suggested 
that we tell him the questions which we intended to ask the Em- 
pozor Not that he wished to be inquisitive, but it did make it easier 
for him if he knew beforehand what the subjects of conversation 
VEE be. He wouldn’t have to strain quite so much. Since his” 
clothing was quite a strain and his shoes quite a strain and since 
he was already mopping his brow from the warmth of the day, we 
would have liked to help him out; but the best we could do was to 
assure him that we wouldn’t ask any embarrassing questions. 
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We arrived at the palace. Not the great edifice to be “built in the 
grove of trees yonder,” but at the gates of the gray brick Salt Gabell, 
or former administrative offices of the Salt Tax Board. Past single 
lines of soldiers at attention we walked, down a short avenue to the 
inner gate, through a modest courtyard, and into the large drawing- 
room of a gaunt, spare building. Almost as soon as tea had been 
served us by an attendant^we were told that the Emperor was wait- 
ing to receive us. We crossed the courtyard again and entered an- 
other, smaller building. A very short hall brought us to a door which 
opened even before we reached it. Into a good-sized, foreign-style 
room, furnished as you might expect to find any nice hofel sitting- 
room furnished, we entered. 

From the couch opposite the door where he had been sitting, 
there rose a young man of perhaps thirty, dressed in a simple, khaki- 
colored uniform and wearing a single decoration on his breast. A 
slender young man, fairly tall, with sensitive hands and with the 
eager expression on his sensitive face somewhat sobered by the large, 
pale blue glasses which shaded his dark eyes. He greeted us in Eng- 
lish and motioned us to seats on either side. Mr. Ei ‘more warm 
and strained than ever under increasingly onerous duties, excused 
himself for having to address himself, solely to His Majesty in order 
to thoroughly acquaint him with who my husband might be and with 
the fact that I was, well, simply I. That accomplished, the Emperor 
turned to my husband and through Mr. Li thanked him for his un- 
derstanding viewpoint on various political matters. 

Then turning to me he said quite simply and naturally, always 
through Mr. Li, of course, but indicating in various ways that he 
understood much of the English in which my part of the conversa- 
tion was carried on: : 

"And so you area Buddhist ?" 

"Yes, Your Majesty." 

"And you have studied Zen in Japan?" 

"Yes, Your Majesty." 

"And you have practised meditation in the Meditation Hall of a 
Zen monastery ?” 

“Yes, Your Majesty.” 

"I also d litati ery day. Will you tell me....” And 
theres i do meditation QUEM ay. 1H y ied 
ib Et owed a short conyersatien, more or less technical, concern- 

€ practice of meditation. 
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A secretary entered and laid several cards on the table before 
the Emperor. But still he continued: 

“Do you know our Chinese Sages?” 

“Yes, Your Majesty.” 

“Do you think that they still have something living and worth- 
while to offer to our people today? Gr do you think that only your 
own western philosophers have a vital message for these times ?" 

l expressed to him my deep and sincere admiration for Confu- 
cius and begged that in the new State of Manchoukuo the school- 
children from their earliest years might be taught that most im- 
portant of all the great Sage's teachings: that the welfare of the 
State depends upon the rectification of the heart of the individual 
man. 

“Then you understand what is meant by ‘Wang Tao'?" 

“Yes, Your Majesty.” 

And lest you, perhaps, do not know the “Kingly Way" of the 
Confucian Teachings, I shall quote it here, this “Kingly Way,” 
which the Emperor Kang Te has proclaimed as the basic political 
doctrine of the State of Manchoukuo. Z 


^ 


. 
WANG TAO 


Yen Yuan asked about perfect virtue. The Master (Confucius) 
said, “To subdue one's self and return to propriety is perfect virtue. 
If a man can for one day subdue himself and return to propriety, 
all under heaven will ascribe perfect virtue to him." 

Tsze-lu asked what constituted. the superior man. The Master 
said, “The cultivation of himself in reverential carefulness." 

"And is that all?" said Tsze-lu. 

“He cultivates himself so as to give peace to others," was the 
reply. 

"And is that all?" asked Tsze-lu again. 

The Master said, “He cultivates himself so as to give peace to » 
all people, even as Yao and Shun were solicitous Shane this.” 


From the Son of Heaven down to the masses of the people, all 
must consider the cultivation of the person the root of everything 
besides. 


—————— 


When the great doctrine prevails all under the heaven will work 
for the common good. The virtuous will be elected to office;and. the 
able will be given responsibility. Faithfulness will be in constant 
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practice and harmony will rule. Consequently mankind will not only 
love their own parents and give care to their own children ; all the 
aged will be provided for, and all the young employed in work. In- 
fants wilt be fathered: widows and widowers, the fatherless and the 
unmarried, the disabled and the sick, will all be cared for. The men 
will have their rights and the women their home. No goods will go 
to waste, nor need they bé stored for private possession. No energy 
should be used for personal gain. Self-interest ceases, and theft and 
disorder are unknown. Therefore, the gates of the houses are never 
closed. 


Our audience had lengthened far beyond the time allotted to it. 
We rose to go. His Majesty rose also and Stopped us for a moment. 

"Our teaching is the rectification of the individual that the State 
may be rectified. Your teachings are in essence the same, are they 
not? Our people wish for peace. And your people have the same 
desire, do they not? I practise Taoist meditation and you practise 
Buddhist meditation. And yet we realize the same Reality, do 
we not?” 

And then very simply and in English His Majesty said, raising 
up the forefinger of his right hand? 

“All is One, is it not?" cds 

"Yes, Your Majesty." 

And we bowed our way from the room. 
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HE TERMS “Arab” and "Quaker" are known to everybody 
T and yet are understood by comparatively few. We are ven- 
turing upon what will appear to many as an audacious joinder when 
we couple the names in this title. What would Mohammed say, or 
George Fox? Mohammed, true Arab as he was, reared in a nomadic 
tribe, preceded the Englishman by a thousand years. He was pacific 
enough, at first, and a spiritually minded prophet in his early evan- 
gelism. His staunchest converts were those who yielded to his moral 
stiasion during the humbler years. First in time, and fine in quality, 
was his wife Khadijah. As for George Fox, he was and always re- 
mained a pacifist, but what a fiery one! He was head of a line of be- 
lievers, sufferers, who were impelled to give their testimony before 
any person or audience, and who have gone with their truth to poten- 
tates and peoples, oriental as well as western. Nowhere have they 
suffered more cruelly than in the West as witness their experiences 
in England and in New England. 

Let us not be misunderstood when we say that, in certain impor- 
tant respects, the intense zeal of the two founders was not dissimilar 
in degree, or in sweeping effect. The psychical natures and experi- 
ences of the men reveal certain traits in common. Historical and 
racial backgrounds account for the greater differences. 

A profound sense of communication from God came upon both 
of these ardent dispositions and their response was prophetic. Mo- 
hammed, however, was the leader of a race, a unifier, a political 
genius. George Fox was consistently a religious genius. Mohammed 
was a thorough Arab with instincts for war and raiding quite in ac- 
cord with the economics of his day and region. George Fox, an 
Englishman of a millennium later, was the fruit of the teaching that 
began by saying that the church and the world are different and con- 
tinued by believing that the course of the Christian disciple is t9 
eschew both and take the way of Him who counted not His life 
dear. The continental and British mystics had fashioned a persua- 
sion of the spirit which helped to make much mental history between 
Mecca and Swarthmore. The-sword was offered to both leaders. 
Moslems went to war. Quakers went to prison. À 

With their characteristic romantic idealism, the Quakers have 
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pressed in, where life and limb were endangered, to speak their mes- 
sage, as for instance, in New England in Colonial times. Surely 
they would have been safer in Constantinople, Damascus, or Bagh- 
dad. Many are the stories gathered in devout Quaker families of 
England and America of strange leadings to go here, or there, over 
the world, in order to bear testimony. This was an instinctive mis- 
sionary impulse of the spirit, with no proselyting motive. Indeed, 
until recent decades, Quakerism repressed the tendencies to organize 
anything like formal missionary effort, and when they did so organ- 
ize, it was more often with the intention of spreading education, or 
to give medical relief. - : 

The. characteristic position of “Friends” (Quakers) has always 
been that The Spirit of God is not limited in: His choice of vehicles 
or audiences. A gentle woman might be thrust forth to stand and 
give the message of truth before an august assembly, or a feared 
ruler, anywhere on earth. 

Islam, the faith and practice of Mohammed, was instinctively 
missionary from the beginning and with how great a compulsion of 
the Spirit. We shall not dwell upon the logic of the great change 
when Mohammed the prophet decided to take up the sword in ad- 
dition to his other remarkable powers of preaching and conference. 
Up to that point in his experiences there are suggestive parallels be- 
tween him and the humble English prophet. 

High culture of Arabian groups has been known, at least since 
the rise of the Nabatean Arabs of glorious Petra, several hundred 
years B.C. and perhaps much earlier, for the Bible tells us of the 
Visit of a Queen of Sheba to Jerusalem which brought an Arabian 
Power into relation with Solomon’s Kingdom. 

Need one be reminded that in the wide conquests of the Sara- 
cens, so brilliantly summarized by the late E. A. Freeman, the his- 
torian, in his four lectures now but little known, need one be re- 
minded that many different races and countries were subdued and 
that the soldiers of the peninsula went far and wide in the eastern 
hemisphere spreading a newly inspired culture, the Arab tongue, 
language of the holy reading book, the Koran, and the name “Arab”? 
f course the Persians did not thus become Arab in blood, nor did 
€ Syrians, Palestinians, Spaniards, Sicilians, etc., etc. But all of 
ese went either wholly or partially Arabic in language. Syrians 
nd Palestinians being Semites yielded more completely to the lan- 
"age and the faith of Arabia. But even in Syria and Palestine the 
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fairly liberal terms of the greater rulers in Islam permitted many 
Christians to accept the role of a subjugated people and to give 
tribute to their conquerors in lieu of adherence to the new faith. Of 
great historical significance was the extension of Arabian ideas 
through the conquests which began within the lifetime of Mohammed 
in the seventh century of our Era and which spread eventually 
around much of the Mediterranean basin amd then went eastward to 
penetrate farther than the conquests of Alexander and Hellenism. 
The murkiness which settled over Europe in thesDark Ages has all 
but eclipsed for us of the West the light that was streaming through 
the Near fast in those centuries. -A brilliant renaissance of mental 
life followed the Arabian conquests. Besides Moslem leaders of 
thought, there were many Christian and Jewish scholars who spoke 
and wrote in Arabic. All of the greater teachers were equally revered 
as they opened new vistas in the sciences, medicine, philosophy, and 
the arts. Not alone at the courts of the great liberal rulers and in the 
famous schools of the times, but in the humbler walks of life thinkers 
and poets were found. Europeans of culture came in later times to 
discover these intellectual treasures of the East and to learf; the 
Arabic language in which they were published in order that the 
numerous books might be translated into the Latin of European 
scholarship. e 
It is a revelation to many that there are native Christians now in 
Arab lands, lands where the Arabic language prevails and avhere 
close cultural connections are felt with Arabic civilization. The term 
"Arab" is so loosely and widely used that confusion results much as 
2 with the use of the younger term “English.” It may be used to 
mean the population of the great peninsula of Arabia, partly citizen. 
partly nomadic. Or it may be applied to the native population of 
Syria and Palestine which speaks dialects of the Arabian language 
and bases much of its history on Arabian civilization. These natives 
are largely Moslem in faith although a considerable minority has 
always professed Christianity. Lastly, “Arab” is more loosely used 
to cover the Moslem portion of any population of a Near Eastem 
country once conquered by Islam. 5 
At the center of the Arabian world during Europe's Dark Ages 

lay Palestine and Syria with population largely descended from the 
ancient Canaanites. When Mohammed Was a young man most of 
them were Christians under the care of Constantinople and the 
Greek Orthodox Church. But the reform in Arabia which-was led 
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by this zealous Meccan was to affect profoundly the politics and re- 
ligion of the northern countries. Today in Palestine, seven hundred 
thousand of the million population are Moslem natives and one hun- 
dred thousand are Christians. The ancestors of the latter are traced 
back to the beginnings of Christianity. They represent those who 
through thirteen centuries’ nevér succumbed to the missionary in- 
fluence of Islam but persisted with almost incredible tenacity in their 
Christian loyalties. Their ancestors were brought aver from Juda- 
ism and other faiths by the early Evangelists. They spoke Aramaic, 
Greek or Arabic according to the centuries in which they lived. 
Sword, tribute, humiliation—none of these moved them from their 
allegiance though hundreds of thousands of their racial kindred 
were converted to the newer faith during the centuries from the 
seventh to the tenth. And the pressure to convert has never ceased. 
It would be well for anyone who estimates slightingly the quality and 
practices of these humble, native Christians of Palestine, if such an 
one would try to imagine and appraise their heroism of thirteen 
long centuries of subjugation with all the social and economic im- 
plications, with the unspeakable personal suffering and loss. Under 
the heavy burden of their disadvantages, political and economic, 
these native Palestinian farmers have been cut off almost entirely 
from the knowledge of western Christianity but have held on to 
their profession albeit with diminished standards of living, catching 
the briint of world changes whenever these changes involved their 
country. Hospitable, keen in appreciation, part of a great fellowship, 
and steeped in memories of the past, they send many of their youth 
to America and to Europe to trade, to study, and to observe. Mean- 
i while, their own home fortunes have dwindled, being usually at 

the mercy of the fickle remembrance of the West. They belong to 

the oldest race of Occupants of the land and are members of a very 

i ancient Christian communion. Western Christianity has seldom if 

2 ‘ver realized any effective fellowship with eastern Christians. The 

i {| + hostility between Rome and Constantinople was for a long time a 
contributing initial cause of this unsympathetic attitude.. 

í ; friends have no ecclesiastical orders. They are as essentially a 


> 
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; lay fellowship as are the Moslems.. Two simple Quakers from the 
l sale of Maine, Eli and Sibyl Jones went to Syria and Palestine on 
4 * concern” shortly after the middle of the last Century. They had 


dil is Ore that followed the divine leadings to many parts of America, 
: Sop, Africa, and finally this journey to hither Asia. As with so 
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many religious devotees, that confluence of the world’s faiths, the 
birthland of Christianity, attracted them. Theirs was a mission of 
mercy and illumination in answer to divine impressions, but it had 
no converting propaganda. On the other hand, certain natives over 
there have always called themselves disciples of the Americans. The 
mission of the Friends was mainly to' Christians, but Christians who 
had lived in the shadows of poverty and reglect. While the Friends 
were in the Christian village of Ramallah, one day a native girl of 
fifteen asked them to open a school for girls. Such schools were rare 
in the country districts where the peasant farmers live in closely 
huddled villages surrounded by the fields which they till. “Who 


would teach such a school?" was the natural enquiry. "I .would,". 


was the answer of the child. Her name was Miriam (Mary). She 
knew very little English and had been under the care of a Ger- 
man missionary school in Jerusalem. Since most schools of the 
country were for boys, she felt the urge to increase the number of 
opportunities for girls. At Ramallah, ten miles north of Jerusalem, 
then, a small school was begun. That village became an exception 
among the farmer populations of Palestine, and greatly has it pros- 
pered in the years since. Female education was scoffed at by the 
hard-headed peasantry. But times have changed, and women have 
been increasmgly honored. Before long other schools for girls were 
introduced in the villages and the great discrepancy between city 
and village folk was reduced. Indeed one difficulty today is that the 
city families, who naturally have better incomes, tend to crowd these 
excellent country schools with their children. Those former days 
were rude in social Organization and there were frequent conflicts 
between the villages. Poverty and the heavy hand of the tax farmer 
oppressed the country. folk and drove the standard of living very low. 

The schools which were opened by the joint effort of the British 
and American Quakers for the poorer people in both Syria and 
I alestine were accompanied usually by the services of doctors, nurses, 
and dispensers to relieve the simple distresses of those poor peasants 
for whom the expensive journey to the city hospitals might be too 
difficult, Thus, the schools and other social aids flourished in what 
is now known as the Ramallah district and also in the northern 
Syrian villages, of rather more advanced character, such as Bru- 
mana and Ras el Metn, in the, Lebanon Mountains, now under the 
French Mandate. Hundreds of graduates of such schools are scat- 
tered today in various employments throughout the Near East. Their 
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influence is generaily beneficent. Friends encourage them to remain 
with their own church communions, wherever possible, in order 
that they may help to vitalize the native communities. Notwithstand- 
ing this policy and the traditional Quaker expectation that member- 
ship with Friends shall be by birth within the Society, there have 
been those who pressed for Quaker membership. After years of 
waiting, a Monthly Meeting was organized, and in still more recent 
times the meetings, north and south, have come together in a Yearly 
Meeting which meets in the Spring, alternating between Syria and 
Palestine. 


For long, British and American Friends were united in this service 
to the poorer natives of the two countries, seeking by cultural, pa- 
cific measures to lift the standards for women and the respect felt 
for them, and to assuage the inter-village feuds. These last were 
peculiarly devastating, socially, during the Eighteenth and Nine- 
teenth Centuries. It will be readily understood that there were many 
Occasions for emphasizing the teaching of Peace. In 1887, the re- 
sponsgjbility for the work was divided, the British assuming the 
Syrian stations and the American Quakers taking sole responsibility 
for those in Palestine. $ 

In 1889, several leaders from. Maine, Timothy and Anna M. 
Hussey and Charles M. Jones went to Palestine to inaugurate a new 
turn for the Mission, te wit, a residential training-home for girls 
where’ continuous effort might be made with selected pupils to fit 
them to become home-makers. Such boy-training as had accrued in 
the educational field up to that time was laid by for a dozen years 
When'a similar training-home for boys was established, but not un- 
til what Friends felt to be the prior need, the uplift of the woman- 
hood of the country, had been well recognized. pi 

For the new effort, a native Syrian woman of fine cülture and 
Personality, Katby Tabriel (Katie Gabriel) was brought from her 
Post in Beirut and she has given her life service to this calling. More 
9f those devoted people from Maine came to assist, Huldah Leighton 
and Henrietta Johnston. A peace society was organized with these 
children who said among themselves, “I promise by the help of God 

to live as peacefully as possible with everybody and to try to induce 
others to do the same.” Does this create something akin to nostalgia 


2 us 28 we remember that this was in the “nineties” and in the Holy 
and? 


5 The fame of this Girls School went throughout the Levant. Ap- 


a 


. 
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plications for admission were made from Armenia, Crete, Smyrna, 
Beirut, and Trans-Jordan. Wives, mothers. teachers, hundreds of 
them have carried the impressions of the School over the Near East, 
and an especial result of its lessons has been the improved ‘status of 
marriage relations. A direct sequel to the opening of these American 
schools has been the opening of marly other schools for boys and 
girls by the native church authorities so that a revolution in the 
care of the young and the dignity of homes has taken place. Within 
the neighborhoods affected by these cultural changes, the pervasive 
quality of „the Friends’ service has been absorbed by other agencies 
but not wholly obscured. The first village boy who was admitted to 
the newly opened Boys' School in 1901 is now head of the greatly 
expanded school system in his native village of Ramallah. He is 
a graduate of Clark College in Worcester, of Teachers' College in 
New York City, and is a Doctor of Philosophy of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

There are thousands of Semitic Christians from Syria and Pales- 
tine in the United States. Among them are many who were pupils 
of the American Schools in their homeland. A few of them are 
members of the Society of Friends. More of them know of the 
pacifist Arabs at home. But Christian, or Moslem, there is a grow- 
ing body of Syrian and Palestinian-Americans. They are keen in 
business, assiduous in toil, even successfulkin the professions. The 
mellow Arabic language interwoven with the wisdom and whimsi- 
calities of the East marks them as does also their newly-acquired 
English tongue and their zest for American ways. All these new- 
comers cling loyally to the name “Arab” as denoting the origin of 
their early culture. Another group represents those in the second 
and third generation, born in this country, noticeable only in their 
names and by their physical characteristics. Among all these, Chris- 


tians are far in the majority and they run the entire gamut from 
high-church to Quaker. 
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FROM MY INDIAN NOTEBOOK 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE MARRIAGE OF AN INDIAN PRINCE 
BY DR. VERNON B. HERBST 


3 3 
ING LONG AGO, when the attention of the world was focused 
D S UE of Prince George and Princess Marina, when 
arene ie : e cinema described and pictured that brilliant 
Uf GRE EC city of the British Empire, I was vividly reminded 
M. 3 ding. This wedding, which I witnessed in India, was 
itrivaled sap y newspaper or radio, nor pictured on the screen, yet 
GS c nd grandeur the royal wedding in London. 
ie Do i the Yuvaraja of Mysore was a patient under my 
dae, on, he graciously invited me to be his guest at the big 
unt, the kedda, which was to be held in Mysore in Novem- 


ber. T +: 

d . n c B coe . 

dic anticipation of my prospective visit, the Yuvaraja gave a 
wes Or me that T might meet some of the Princes of India who 


neon oe in London at that time. His Highness the Maha- 
Hig ue do His Highness, the Maharaja of Kapurthala, and 
Party turned the Maharaja of Patiala were among the guests. The 

Ned out to be an unusually congenial occasion, and when 
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ELEPHANT WITH HOWDAH 
"Ready for the State Procession. 
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parting, each one present urged me to visit him ‘when I c 
India. 

Thus, January found me near Jullundur in the plain-land of tl 
Sutlej River as guest of the Maharaja of Kapurthala. ‘One d * 
in the midst of our tranquil and idyllic existence, a delesdtion due) 
bearing a message from the Maharaja of Patiala to the Mus 
3 . of Kapurthala. We were summoned into the debes cd. 

of the palace to witness the ceremony. The delegates; refreshed ek 


ame to 


ry 


Me ee RAI A IN s etn Bd ad oe N ol 
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THE MAHARAJA OF PATIALA 


he and clothed in achkans of gold and silver brocade 
NE nd e of delicate colors, with sashes of finely woven 
Ur ds pe os hanging from their belts, were ushered into 
M. ants = o ae Highness. Following them came fifty-one serv- 
fashion : 5 white coats sashed with red, and red turbans tied Sikh 
wene E carrving a tray of exotic and delectable-looking 
before the M. Hr. trays of delicacies were placed upon the floor 
extended p; anaraja. Whereupon the spokesman of the delegation 
BHL r dr from the Maharaja of Patiala and invited His 
ing See Maharaja of Kapurthala, to be present at the com- 
ne fac ation of the marriage of the Crown Prince of Patiala. The 
es of the men, the colored and gold brocades, the trays of 


a 5 
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f cluster of servants 
f nt sweetmeats arrayed on the floor, and a ch acious. Pe 
raera ats ; : 
E ue respectfully in the background in the sp 
sta S J 


t picture. 
: marbles, made a rare T i a 
ee rd of my arrival had been sent to Patiala, and I us a 3 
hort] Ace ieee to receive a telegram inviting my party 
shortly a 


ake of the celebration. : 3 pa 
ar His Highness, the Maharaja of Kapurthala, is well known 
= = d 


i <ury is sur- 
as one of the outstanding hosts of India for the luxury of his s 
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THE CROWN PRINCE (left) AND GROUP OF GUESTS 


roundings and his elaborate entertaining, 
leged to travel as his guest in his well 
ing the trip I learned that the coming 
special event for this was the first time 
when a ruling Maharaja of Patiala w 
his son. The old curse on the State of Patiala was broken, and no 
expense would be spared in the celebration. To heighten my anti- 
he Maharaja of Patiala was to be elected 
r of Princes at their next session in March. 
As the train drew into the city of Patiala—a city of about 50,000 


—the streets about the statiog were crowded. The Maharaja and 
his ministers of state were there to welcome us. A troop of lancers 


I felt honored and privi- 
-appointed private car. Dur- 
celebration was to be a very 
in more than a hundred years 
as to witness the marriage of 


- 
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stood at attention while courtesies of greeting were exchanged and 
guns were fired in honor of the visiting prince, His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. We entered the waiting Rolls Royces and 
were driven through the eager crowd who were anxious to get a 
glimpse of their ruler and his guests on this auspicious occasion. 

Upon our arrival at the Patiala Palace we were presented to the 
groom-to-be, the Crown Prince of Patiala, a young man in his early 
twenties of handsome appearance and courteous demeanor. 

We were then, escorted to our living quarters. Since the large 
palace was not ample to house the multitude of invited guests, three 
marriage camps had been constructed, and gardens newly laid out 
about them with all the appearance of permanence. Each of the 
camps was equipped with electric lights and fans, running water, and 
all modern conveniences for comfort. Our tent, for example, be- 
sides a large living room and bedroom, contained a dressing room, 
bathroom, and servant’s quarters. It was luxuriously furnished with 
upholstered chairs, settees, and reading lamps. Hangings of many 
colored linens were draped upon tht walls, and the floors were 
covered with rich oriental rugs. Each of the dwelling tents was sit- 
uated conveniently near a larger tent which served as club room and 
dining room where one could enjoy His Highness’s unstinted hospi- 
tality. Here the guests assembled, their every wish gratified even 
before it could be expressed. As they became acquainted with one 
another a spirit of communion was fostered among them, and a de- 
Sire to make this a most successful occasion permeated them all. 

New guests were arriving at all times by motor, by aeroplane, and 
by train, They were greeted with ceremonies varying in pomp ac- 
cording to their rank and position and accompanying them came 
smaller or larger retinues of servants bearing gifts. 

In India a marriage ceremony is not a matter of a day or an hour, 
as it is often here, but there are many religious rituals which are 
performed in preparation for the event. Almost daily for a few 
Weeks before the marriage, ceremonies were held in the Patiala Fort, 
and the formal, colorful processions back and forth between Palace 
“and Fort gave impressiveness and a feeling of solemnity to the oc- 
casion. The most important of the religious ceremonies, Dhol Rak- 
hai, was held at the Fort in the Quilla Mubarik, the spacious hall of 
carved brown sandstone with its windows of latticed marble and its 


uno dais with three throne-chairs in the center of one side of the 
all. 
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No written records of marriages are kept in India, nor was any 
written announcement of the approaching marriage ‘made by the 
Maharaja. But, in order to acquaint his subjects with the desire of 
ed'the Princess of Seraikella in such a way that they 


his son to w 
magnificent: spectacle, the 


might bear witness to it by eye and ear, a t à 
State Procession was arranged. Following certain religious rituals at 
the Fort, the Prince garbed in glittering gold brocade started for 
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THE GOLDEN THRONE 


Motibag Palace in the golden throne-carriage drawn by two magnifi- 
cently comparisoned elephants. Heavy gold brocaded’ trappings hung 
over their sides, chains of gold medalions encircled their necks, and 
Jewel-stadded bands were about their legs. Then followed the Maha- 
raja and his relatives riding in exquisitely fashioned howdahs on 
equally exquisitely comparisoned elephants, the ministers of state, 
guests and friends, and soldiers both foot and cavalry. The visiting 
maharajas |n ceremonial dress followed each with his court and 
retinue of servants, some rode on elephants, some on horseback ; one 


Tocession went on and on accon- 


brought à group of camels. The P 
danied by i i i 
pamed by strains of Oriental music amidst the rows of happy it- 


terested subjects. 


t was five miles to Motibag Palace. Since the days were short 


` ^ 
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(February 27), and the Procession did not get under way until after 
four o'clock, it was not long before darkness would have engulfed 
everything had it not been for the forsight of the Master of Cere- 
monies. He had provided hundreds of acetylene-lainps carried upon 
the heads of servants like living chandeliers to light the way. 

When the Procession approached the gates of Motibag Palace, 
the mahouls were given a'signal' to: halt the elephants; and the bride- 


AU Rights Reserved 
GRANDCHILDREN OF THE MAHARAJA OF PATIALA 


ee ri from the golden throne which glistened in the light 
bridle a s uu A Servant was awaiting him, holding by thé 
Mit dude i ; n white stallion. The Prince mounted into. the 
hic Un 2 took the reins of the emerald-studded bridle in 
Helen n with gold medalions clanging as the restless ani- 
ne e he rode off into the darkness to the foot of a 

priests dE ae where one. could dimly see the forms of two 
mantrums m CE l'rom the distance came the sound of chanted 
intentions. a the rituals accompanying the avowal of marriage 
ing ine nny people, the hushed excitement, the fragrance of burn- 
, 1 the distance the dim, rhythmic sound of chanted 


` 


a 5 


. 
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i o make a scene of un- 
trums and beating drums—all combined t E : 
E. : ight any : 
= le elory reflected by the light of the man} -—— 
We N i ded the celebration of wedding festivities 
en RUE 
he State Procession z on to Send NEM 
s i d now all set out by private train to kella, 
d nat ini f state, and all the guests. A mag- 
bridegroom, his family, ministers ot s ga Railway sation ed 
: 5 ; 
ificent E raited them at the Sini i 
ficent welcome awaited 2 Seek : 
x sentatives of the Prince were escorted to the Seraik e 
u 
a the formal request for the hand of the Princess was P d 
where al reques : Es e 
granted. The Prince waiting in an antechamber was no 
gra EST 


S 
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A GROUP OF DANCING GIRLS 


this, and he was then received by His Highness, the Maharaja of 
Seraikella, his future father-in-law. 


Now the sacred ceremonies and 
Religious rituals, colorful procession 
filled the next three days. 
account of the beauty and r 
of gifts to the Princess by 

The actual marriage cer 
at which none but the n 


merrymaking began in earnest. 

S, gift ceremonies, and banquets 

One especially impressive ceremony—0M 

arity of the jewels—was the presentation 
the royal family of Patiala. : 

emony took place at the home of the bride, 

nembers of the immediate families were 

present. According to the old Hindu custom, the bride was in Pur- 

[- a dah. This meant that she must keep her face veiled from all men 
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SERVANTS BEARING GIFTS 
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not of her immediate family. This custom is traced by non-Moslem 
Indians to the time of the Mohammedan Conquest of India when 
the bold conquerors would carry off any beautiful woman who might 
please their fancy. The necessity of the veil is no longer urgent, but 
the custom of wearing it has become so much a part of the way of 
life that the women still cling to it, with the exception of some of 
the progressive women leaders or those who have had contacts with 


the ways and customs of the West. 
The dinner following the wedding and marriage procession was 


WEDDING, GIFTS 


held at AUC é 

lat Janwasa Camp, for the banquet hall in the palace was not 
ve e ee 

arge enough to accommodate the seven hundred guests. Only men 


were present. On a wide expanse of lawn surrounded on all sides 
by black trees and lighted by acety | 
tables were spread, tables jus : 
Was accustomed to sittin 
silver and gold v 


: lene lamps, many rows of long“ 
just the right height for comfort if one 
AE. cross-legged. In the moonlit garden the — | 
abi eee uu PR on the white tables as the Maharajas | 
adn e d eir rocaded achkans and their high turbans i 

: y Jewels, sought their places, Barefooted servants in white am 
tunics and red sashes silently brought dishes of dic hoces (alee 
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fragrant with Oriental spices and served only as the hosts of India 
can serve. 
Dancing girls from various parts of India seemed to appear from 
nowhere^out of the blackness, and danced in the exotic rhythms of 
the Orient. An orchestra of native instruments played on and on, 
unformed, unframed, seemingly endless strains. 
The following morning everyone returned by special train to 
Patiala. There a tremendous crowd was gathered at the railway 
station to witness "the homecoming of the youthful prince and his 
bride. It seemed as though all the loyal subjects of Patiala,were there 
in holiday mood—townspeople in colored brocaded achkans and 
their Sikh turbans, turbaned peasants in their tunics, their women 
gay in colored saris of red, blue, yellow, or green, and mingling with 
them police in their blue uniforms, and soldiers in their dress uni- 
forms of blue and white. A troop of soldiers cleared a way for the 
golden throne to pass with its precious burden, but this time upon 
the windows of the throne-carriage there were curtains of fine-spun 
Sold, so thin that the little princess could not be seen but she her- 
self could look out at the many faces glowing with love and devo- 
tion, at- the eyes alight with admiration and loyalty to the young 
prince who had now taken unto himself a bride whom they could 
respectfully worship. Sp : 
That night we feasted again, eating the fragrant foods, drinking 
the delectable wines; exotic dances delighted the eye, and eerie 
strains of music filled the air. 
But before we léft, as if to blazon on our minds a memory that 
We could never forget, we were taken to see the diamonds, the 
Jewels, and other gifts which were displayed in Durbar Hall at the 
Fort. Table upon table filled the huge hall. Upon a velvet cloth 
Were displayed diamonds of all sizes, blood-red rubies and soft 
shimmering pearls of all colors, creamy white, pink, and even black 
Pearls. Here were emeralds of deep, rich green, and sapphires of 
deep, dark blue. Spread out on tables were the finest brocades and 
A silks. There were hand-wrought vessels, bowls, and goblets 
ae most beautiful designs. A veritable treasure house! 
kr m when the young prince had brought his bride Move palace 
iT Own not far from that of his father and when it was time 


for the RAE O E O n OA simple and humdrum life, we regret- 
ully took our leave. | 
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A Handful of Sand. Translated from the works of Takuboku Ishikawa by 
Shio Sakanishi, Ph.D., with a foreword by Hirosi Saito, Japanese Am- 
bassador to the United States. Marshall Jones Company. Boston. 1934. 
Limited Edition. Pp. xvi+77. Price $2.00. 


Though little known to western readers, Takuboku Ishikara has influ- 
enced the development of Japanese literature by bringing back to the short, 
classical Japanese poem simplicity and freedom in both content and language. 
His poetry is autobiographical, full of longing for the things he lacked and 
appreciation for the precious, fleeting moment. He catches these momenis 
and makes of them something intense and significant by his genius of expres- 
sion, his dramatic quality, and his feeling for melody and rhythm. Yet to 
realize their full pathos and poignancy one should know something of his 
tragic life. 

He received what education his father, a rural Zen priest, could afford. 
His poetic gifts were quickly recognized both at school and among the new 
poets of Japan. Marriage, however, brought upon him the responsibility for 
the support of his wife and child as well as of his parents and sister—a situ- 
ation which he was unable to meet. They were desperately poor; their lives 
full of tragedy. The sister died; the father disappeared one snowy night. 

His earliest poetry, written ip the traditional short form under the in- 
fluence of the idealistic romantic school, lacks individuality. But later, upon 
the advice of Tekkan Yosano, he tried the longer freer lyrics which werc 
immediately successful, collected, and published under the title of Longings. 
His naturalistic tendencies soon ended, however, as years of hardships and 
contact cal a injustices of life made of him a socialist. He was again 
ME in the short classical form. «4 Handful of Sand, written during these 
lifficult years, created a sensation in tfie literary world because of the uncon- 
ventionality of the subject matter and the simplicity of language. 

. At home there was discord between his wife and mother. "Takuboku was 
inte hospital with chronic peritonitis. They yen all ill, leaving no one but 
n ee ae pie for am She collapsed, and they discovered that she 
cared for her until her death AA eee Deals Sas as) ie wes, Teads 

ath, and survived her by only one month, A week 


before his death, penniless and ill, he sold his thi d 
My Sad Toy. S he sold his third volume of poetry name 
E er oys from the last sentence of one of his essays “Poems are my 


In complete harmony with the content of 


its physical appearance with cover 
e of Japanese d 


In conclusion we quote a few of the poems chosen at random 
O, the sadness of lifeless sand! 


this little book of poems, is 
esign, hand-set type, and laid, 


Trickling Balls of sand 
It falls through my fingers That absorbed tears to the full! sn 
When I take it in my hand. How heavy indeed are tears! (bo 5 
Like to a kit yt 
aon Hn fie huli m off (e hrs 2 kt 
: ins ot the hills, ightly tl ; 
5; When in sorrow ESS A N UU di 


I always think of you, 


. Never am T weary of watching 

^c nightfall, S ` veah of smoke 

“A vague sorrow comes by st nat Bike a dragon, 

And climbs up on my bed. TOR DE ee an empty sky 
3 appear. 
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4L Letter of Emerson. With analysis and notes by Willard Reed. Gift edition. 
Boston. The Beacon Press. 1934. Pp. 33. Price $1.00. 


Reality and man’s apprehension of reality form the theme of this hitherto 
unpublished letter of Emerson to Solomon Corner of Baltimore in 1842 in re- 
spouse to an appeal for advice in his religious perplexity. A facsimile of 
Emerson’s letter is added, and the two letters of Solomon Corner with a fore- 
word, notes, and analysis by his grandson, Willard Reed. 


Turkestan Reunion. By Eleanor Holgate Lattimore. The John Day Company. 
New York, 1934. Pp. xii+ 308. Price, $2.75. 


Turkestan is perhaps the most remote of all countries, most difficult to 
reach, and least changed by modern civilization. Here Mrs. Lattimore joined 
her husband to travel along the trade routes where for centuries silk and tea 
Were carried from China to the West, and where life is still very much as it 
Was in the days of the great Khans. The Lattimores traveled simply and 
Subsisted as much as possible on the producjs of the land in order that they 
might learn about the ways and habits of tife of the inhabitants. ; 

. in these letters, which chronicle the journey, Mrs. Lattimore describes 
vividly the life of the sledge drivers on the’ Siberian plains in the midst of 
Winter, a, Siberian village with log or mud houses on either side of wide snowy 
Streets and green-domed church, the snow-covered villages where nothing was 
Yisible but the openings in snowdrifts and the little chimneys sticking out the 
top. She tells of Chuguchak, primitive, merry, and exuberant with the first 
gns of spring, with its frontier-mixture of races, Kazaks with rakish, white 

yr bonnets on ponies, Mongols in sheepskins with purple sashes on camels, 
NS and T'ungkans in high red and black boots on Jingling live sledge: 
su 1€ Chinese capital city Urumchi; of Turfan which is completely Tu i 

| arched gateways, carved balconies, gayly colored shops, and domes anc 


mosques ; f ar, larg ri id than the other 
fone i and of Kashgar, larger and gayer, more splendid 


They traveled by pony, cart, and camel both north and south of the Tien 
Shan or Heavenly Mounting through black, spruce forests under glittering 
with. peaks, through desert and oases. "They met migrating SEU brt En 
Upon neds and yellows, in search of fresh grass for their own wel am gegen h 
yurt the welfare of their fllocks; they lived as guests in the M und 
kumiss Eis Kazaks, eating their black bread and mutton, and drinking their 
ally they crossed into India over the Karakoram eM most 
high, Tp € route in the world, through five passes each over 16, set 

his is a thrilling and exciting route. The way is lined with skele 

dead animals and abandoned loads. They followed deep red gorges 

crawled q T beds, steep valleys under^pink snows and violet Rene uu 

le to up icy places where even the yaks needed help with their loads. paom 

patie Khardong pass they looked back over a mass of rock an iss 

steeply 4 alls of jagged mountains through which they came, and E 

threads RN and far away onto green pastures, the spires of Leh, the silver 
Which was the Indus River, and the snowy Himalayas. 
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| 
COLLECTED WORKS 
: 
| Edited by E. M. COBHAM Preface by ETHEL S. DUMMER 
| '.. Four Volumes, $15.00 the set. 
| 
| Mary Eteresr BooLE was a pioneer in the study of mental hygiene. 
| She compared the wisdom enshrined in ancient ritual and story with 
| the methods of thought formulated in mathematics, checking both 
i by the results of actual observation. By this means she was able to 
i deal with questions of psychology applied to education, discovery 
and recreation, and to civic, national and international symbiosis. 
| This collection of her works into four volumes is arranged in 
l chronological order to bring out the development of her thought. 
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[^ With an Introduction by With an Introduction by 
| JAMES HENRY, BREASTED BERTHOLD LAUFER 
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| Editors: ` Editors: , 
A. E. Haydon, Halford Hoskins, Arthur Upham Pope, Berthold Laufer, 
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1935 Officers of 
The New Orient Society of America 


The Society was established for the purpose of bringing about 
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THE BOOK OF JOB 2 
BY A. P. DRUCKER 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE BOOK OF JOB ~ 


O READERS of the Bible generally and to Biblical students 

particularly, there is no one portion of the-Bible which presents Í 
so much that is vague, baffling, not to say contradictory, as the Book 
of Job. Taking it as a narrative pure and simple, they are rather at 
a loss to discover its real motive and interpret its various ideas in 
terms of such philosophical teachings and moral lessons as will clar- 
ify itg obscurity and justify its acceptance into the Canon. 

Perhaps the most general and plausible conclusion of the com- 
mentators hitherto has been that Job is essentially didactic, that its 
purpose is to teach the lesson of reward and punishment here on 
earth. Yet this idea is not too remotely hinted at to offer a satis- 
factory explanation, but-—and the most cursory examination will 
show.this—it is not even consistently worked out in the progress of 
the discussion. "Thus, in the first round of the debate, the three 
Friends attribute Job's sufferings to his sins, which he himself stout- 
ly denies: at another time he admits his transgressions,2 while they 
flatly contradict him, saying that he is no worse than the generality 
of mankind? In fact, as we proceed in the dialogue, we are lost in 
à maze of obscurity, Job now corroborating, anon denying the pre- 
vtous speaker's testimony as to the glory, justice, and righteousness 
of God. 

Again, the plot itself seems to contradict the theory of the right- 
“ousness of God. At the very beginning we are told that it was not 
on account of his sins that Job was being punished, but because his 
ath and constancy were being tésted; or, to put it more boldly, 


his | er s : 
j S afflictions were the result of a wager between God and Satan 


‘Job 9:21: 16:17, 2 
"ibid, 7:20, 21, 
. "ibid, 25. £ 
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to the effect that Job would not blaspheme God under we Ne 
thus see that Job was not punished for wrongdoing, as E. riends 
would have it. If then, he was smien for the mere m of 
bearing out God's stand in a wager, Job's Friends are placed in a 

icr n. 

dis theater the playwright often presents the Same 
kind of a situation as in Job to provoke the mirth of the audience. 
He creates some puzzling situation to which the spectators, having 
been duly informed of the truth beforehand, have the key; where- 
as the characters of the play apparently grope helplessly in the dark 
for some solution, and in their vain attempts hazard various wrong 
guesses. These wrong guesses convulse the naive spectators with 
laughter, because they are beguiled into the illusion that they know 
more about the perplexing incident than the persons in the play, 
who appear to be so dull-witted. Now it would seem as though the 
author of Job employed the same kind of device. He, too, in the 
Introduction, takes the audience into his confidence, letting them 
hear of what went on in heaven, thus informing them of the actual 
reason for Job's sufferings. Then he brings in the three Friends, 
with their ingenious explanations, as if to heighten the comedy to 
the situation and minister to the amusement of the audience. If the 
author intended the Book of Job to inculcate a moral lesson, he 
surely resorted to the wrong method, since in the plot we are given 
one apparently true reason for the tribulations of Job, and in the 
debate another reason is given; and, inasmuch as these two reasons, 
according as the old interpretations contradict each other, we are at 
a loss to divine the author’s true motive. 

Another point to consider in searching for the purpose of Job 
is that not one of the motives hitherto ascribed to the composition 
explains adequately the function of God’s appearing in a storm- 
wind. What is his mission? What his powerful and all enlighten- 
ing messager He makes no startling revelation, says nothing which 
in substance has not been said again and'again by the Fri ends of 
Job. In the Greek drama the deus ex machina usually. disentangles 
the perplexing knots that have baffled men, opens the eyes of the 
hero, and communicates some new truth to the spectators. Why 


does not Job's God likewise assign the true reason for all the SOT. 


row that has befallen the poor sufferer? Or is He ashamed (or 


afraid) to confess that it was all for a mere wager? Admitting that 


He not only add nothing to wlat the three Friends have already 
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said, but positively reiterates their mistaken assumption, would not 
His epiphany in the storm-wind seem a factor also in increasing the 
obscurity ? 

There is, however, one statement made by God to Eliphaz which 
demands our special consideration. In the discussion between Job 
and his Friends, the former denounces God as unjust, careless of 
human right.! The Friends, on the other hand, defend him, endeav- 
oring to convince Job of the divine righteousness and goodness. Al- 
ways they speak arid counsel to the best of their ability in the most 
pious and reverential manner. And still, the battle oves. the sky 
again clear, God emerges from the storm-wind, and his first word 
to Eliphaz is: “Mine anger is kindled against thee and thy two 
friends, for you spoke not rightly of me, as my servant fob." In 
the light of the old theories, does not this rebuke show God to be 
very unjust? After upholding the divine cause, maintaining his 
justice so eloquently in the face of Job's bitter revilings to be told 
that their praise was less acceptable ta him than Job's impious ut- 
terances—that rebuke is disconcerting, to say the least. For not- 
withstanding the fact that Job at first refrained from “speaking 
foolishly against God” and that he “sinned not with his lips,” even 
after he was “afflicted with boils” nevertheless, further on, he 
uttered many words that must have pleased Satan immensely. Yet 
God was angry with the.Friends of Job who spoke of his justice 
and righteousness. 

If the author had: any desire to teach a moral lesson or lay down 
a philosophy of reward or punishment, he would have constructed 
his plot far differently. Instead of telling us the real cause of Job’s 
suffering at the outset, he would have reserved that for the end, 
i thus working up to a climax which would have been the clearing up 
of the mystery by the descent of God in the storm-wind, or why tell 
US at all of the wager between God and Satan? Let him simply 
State that Job suffers because God wished to try him. 

_ But the author clearly had no such lesson to teach; hence he cast 
his Plot in a different mold. The question, therefore, is quite per- 
eee What was the purpose the writer had in mind with uu 
might i Betore aring upon an aftempt at solving this question, $ 
m m" well to mention that the same extraordinary, iicompatib S 

© name of God found in the Pentateuch is met with here. 

In the Introduction, the name of Yahawe is employed 1n refer- 

* ‘Job 9:24. f 
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ring to the supreme God. It is to Yahawe that the Sons of Elohim 
come to pay homage. It is only after obtaining permission from 
Yahawe that Satan can inflict suffering upon Job. The same ap- 
pellation for God is also used at the end of the story; Yahawe it is 
who answers Job out of the storm-wind; Yahawe, too, who disap- 
proves of the utterances of the Friends ;* and again Yahawe who 
restores Job to his prosperity and happinéss.° In contradiction to «e 


this, in the entire.discussion or debate, Yahawe is not once mentioned, 


i except by Job." It is to El, Eloha, Shaddai, that the Friends con- 
| stantly refer. This change in the appellation of God can scarcely 
4 be accidental, for there are numerous opportunities throughout the 
‘| debate for employing the name of Yahawe. Is there some reason 
í for this peculiar incongruity? The explanation made by a few com- 
| mentators, that the plot and the discussion are not by the same au- 
| thor, is rather a makeshift. As stated above Yahawe is mentioned 
| in the discussion by Job. Then too, the epiphany of Yahawe and 
| the discussion are correlated, For the plot without the discussion 


is Just as lame as the discussion without the plot; the characters, 
S Lal 


ideas, and situations are so closely interwoven that one cannot stand 
without the other. 


WHY HAS THE BOOK OF JOB BEEN MISUNDERSTOOD? 

We see, then, that the Book of Job, as explained by the com- 
mentators, is not explained at all. Its contents remain vague, in- 
comprehensible, incoherent. Shall we conclude, then, that these 
commentators have pronounced the final word on the subject; that 
a Is Impossible to simplify this apparently conglomerate mass of 
ideas; and that the author himself had no clear idea or plan in mind 
when he wrote? Or, shall we not rather assume that the Book has 
been hitherto misunderstood, misinterpreted by its editors for one 
reason or another ? If the latter assumption be accepted, we may 
feel free to give due consideration to any new theory which may | 


purport to remove difficulties and clear up the vagueness of the com | 
position. =) | 


T "e s discern one cause for the prevalent misunder- 

b u c 1 

RES ing of the Book of Job in the great reverence with which the 

es have always regarded the Bible. Under their guid- 
e, we are permeated with P 2 S os ip- 
UU the idea that everything in the Sc™P 


ibid. 42:12-16. 
"ibid. 12:9, 


^, 
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iures holds a sublime religious thought, and hence, when we are 
confronted with some naive, primitive expression, we hasten to ex- 
plain it away, to allegorize it, and to fill it with a mystic significance, 
which, very likely, was far from the mind of the author. From this 
preconceived interpretation of the Bible, the Book of Job especially 
suffers. All its primitive ideas have been exalted and philosophic 
verities have been read into them, until such a confusion has resulted 
as would ensue were we to attempt to interpret Homer or ZEschylus 
in terms of modern philosophic thought. 

A. further cause for the general misunderstanding of fob lies in 
the fact that it is ascribed to a very late period, and this error, in a 
measure, grew out of the former mistakes. Since the work is so 
full of “grand conceptions of God,” we are told naturally, it must 
have been written at a high stage of Hebrew civilization, when Is- 
tael’s religious consciousness had become poignantly awake. And 
this preconceived idea leads to further confusion; for when the 
commentator chances upon some really non-Israelitish concept, rea- 
sonimg that such a concept could not have arisen in the mind of 
the God-intoxicated people of the post-Exilic period, he endows that 
expression with a cryptic meaning and ascribes to it a sublime moral 
9r ethical lesson which it never had.” 

Now the reason which leads scholars to place Job at so late a 
period is not hard to distover. They refuse to attribute to the He- 
brews a civilization or literature worthy of the name, before they 
came into direct contact with the Babylonians. But this prejudice 
regarding pre-Exilic Jewish culture is altogether untenable: first, 
because it is hard to believe that the long splendid intellectual period 
of Samuel, David, Solomon should have left no impress upon, have 
borne no fruit in, the literature of their times. Indeed, it would be 
rather extraordinary if all this rivalry and strife of the several re- 
ligious cults had not produced a great literature of which some high 
Concepts were not found. 

. But we know positively that the Jews had a notable, inspiring 
literature even before the Exile. Most scholars admit that Deuter- 
onomy was composed in the time of Josiah. And a work such as 
this implies a long line of precedent literary works of which its 
Monumental grandeur becomes the splendid consummation.? 
We see, therefore, that the reason for putting the composition of 
1a The Cul f d 4 A 

5 € Culture of Ancient Israel. Block Pub. Co. 
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Tob at so late a period has no basis in fact; and as we find it.no 
longer needful to read into its words later ideas, we can accept its 
naive primitive ideas at their intrinsic worth and infer that the 
Book of Job was composed at a very early date, when Israel’s relig- 
ious knowledge was yet in its infancy, and when the people still had 
anthropomorphic notions about God and believed that he could be 
prevailed upon to do certain things in order to convince himself of 
the result. The moment we come to this conclusion, that the Book 
of Job is not coeval and therefore not of the same ethical level with 
the Books.of the later Prophets, the meaning and import of its con- 
tents break upon us with a new helpful light. 


THE DATE OF THE COMPOSITION OF JOB 

It will be impossible for us to thoroughly understand Job, until 
we have fixed the date of its composition and surveyed the condi- 
tions of religious life of which it is the expression. Two sources 
will shed light upon its authorship: tradition and the contents of 
the Book itself. In the Talmud we find Job assigned ta a very early 
period in Jewish history (Baba Bathra) and if we may not leañ too 
confidently on the wall of Talmudic tradition, yet its averment adds 
weight to the arguments deductible from the Book itself. If we di- 
vest the composition of all its uriwarranted sanctity, the naked plot 
will reveal to us a plain pre-Israelitish myth of a struggle between 
rival gods, and the success and victory of one Yahawe over the 
others. At the very outset, we are told how the Sons of Elohim 
came to pay homage to Yahawe; how Satan made a wager with him, 
that Job would speak blasphemous words if afflicted with punish- 
Rani W hat light does this plot throw upon the development of the 
God-idea in ancient Israel at this date. This we can determine by 


following the history of the latter up to the time of (he au Dos 
this book. 


From Exodus 6:2, we know that Yahawe was a new god among 


the Hebrews. There we are informed that Yahawe was not known 
E zs Patriarchs 9f old; they knew. only El? and Shaddai.! But 
s n abe ps many other passages that the oldest gods of the 
lebrews were known as the Elohim. Abraham was addressed by 
his neighbor Ephraim as a Prince of the Elohim.12 Thus when the 
lOGenesis 28:19. 
HExodus 6:2. 
Genesis 23:6, 
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ulted, “These are thy Elohim, O Israel 13 Again in the days of 
the High Priest Eli, when the Ark was taken into the camp of the 
Hebrews, the Philistines cried out in dismay: “Behold, the Elohim 
came to the camp of Israel! Woe unto us! Who will save us from , 
these mighty Elohim, who smote the Egyptians with all kinds of 
plagues in the Wilderness." These and other Biblical passages 
prove that the Elohim were the oldest and most popular gods in 
ancient Israel. : 

Under these circumstances it will appear self-evident that it toolc 
Yahawe's followers some time to drive out the Elohim cult and root 
instead into the minds of the people the name of their God. Even 
in the Creation stories we have one in which Elohim! and another 
in which Yahawe,'® is the Creator. Likewise in the story of the 
Sacrifice of Isaac there is recorded a victory of Yahawe's mild re- 
ligion over the harsher and more barbaric cult of Elohim.” At the 
time of the Prophet Elijah, however, we find the Children of Israel 
given to the worship of the Baalim, the gods of their neighbors, the 
Phoenicians; but when Yahawe revealed his awful majesty and 
power on Mount Carmel through his servant Elijah, the people cried 
out, “Yahawe is Elohim! Yahawe is Elohim!” which would indi- 
cate that Yahawe and not Baal, beeatne the recognized successor to 
Elohim ; even more it would indicate that there came about a com- 
promise, a kind of understanding, between the old and the new, be- 
tween Elohim and Yahawe, who were henceforth regarded as iden- 
tical, 

From these data we can readily infer the date of composition of 
Job. Here Yahawe speaks with tolerance of Elohim.!8 And while 
the author goes so far as to claim supremacy for Yahawe, still the 
latter is anxious that no good man should speak blasphemously or 
‘ven slightingly of Elohim.!? There are two other names that add 
to the mystery of the Book of Job. One is the designation “Sons 
9f Elohim? and the other “Satan.” The former are alluded to in 
but one other instance throughout the Bible: namely, where we read 
that the Sons of Elohim acted displeasingly to Yahawe." This 

Exodus 32:4, 

=en Samuel 4:6, 8. 5 


5Genesis 1. 
"Genesis 2:4. 


A See The Drama of Ancient Israel.” A. P. Drucker. 
SJob 1. 


Job 1:8. 2:3. £ 
"o Genesis 6:2, 4. 
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name would then carry the Book back to a very early date. ‘The 
reference to Satan, on the other hand, would point to a later origin 
ior Job. Neither designation affords conclusive evidence, however, 
hence we must leave them entirely out of consideration. 

The evidence in Job shows, however, that Yahawe was consid- 
ered supreme. To him the Sons of Elohim come to pay homage. 
To him Satan shows courtesy, and without his consent, can do noth- * 
ing. And yet this supreme Yahawe was desirous that none should 
offend the Elohim. We gather, furthermore, that he could be per- 
suaded by Satan to act one way or another, even if the advice was 
wrong. And it would seem that there existed a rivalry between 
Yahawe and Satan, the spokesman of the Sons of Elohim (El, 
Shaddai, and Eloha). This evidence would place Job at a period 
anterior to the story of Elijah and before Baal invaded the land 
of Israel, and took over the struggle against Yahawe. This book 


was written when the struggle was between Yahawe and El, Shad- 
dai, and Eloha. 


CINGUPITULIMUTUEINMIC Meme 


ee SSS 


Now, in the light of this evidence, it is plain that the naive,senti- 
ments, the mythical religious views of Job are to be taken literally, 
without gloss or explanation. Job is an old book written at an early 
epoch in Israel's religious experience. Accordingly, we must not 
seek for profound religious verities or philosophic reflections. We | 
must take it simplv as a beautiful myth of the time of Israel's youth, 
full of poetic fancy and childish sentiments. The plot, like its ‘prede- 
cessors which deal with the strife and the victory of Yahawe, was 
put in the form of a drama and presented before an audience at a 
shrine of Yahawe to inculcate the lesson that Yahawe ig supreme 
and that the other gods are subject to his will. 

TI JOB AS A DRAMA 
ie DE ee E dm enay been a drama. Pv 
ments which the Book ur e cede d ae h 
ru arcs ee at the hands of the later Jewis 
of the original dramati ae o ibe Canon, it has retained e 
has the ulcus E a Ie nip the frst pec 
fancy, conflict of passions : is a E D D rae 
Furthermore, it has a EUN ue we io Sx d E 
sioned oratory. Again ji d Setting, intense action, S Er 

: 55 It empioys the well-known technique of the 

-defined introduction, which strikes the 


drama since it has (a) a well 
keynote of the whole composition : (b) a climax (in Job's con- 
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stancy) ; (c) a denouement (in the appearance of Yahawe). 

Another proof of the dramatic origin of the Book of Job is 
found in the device used in solving the problem involved in the 
story. How to present the solution of a play is one of the greatest 
difficulties experienced by dramatic writers. They cannot close with 
an additional note, an explanation, or personal reference like story 
writers. In the play every incident must be presented on the stage, 
through the actors and by means of actions. In a play of mystery 
the author cannot present himself before the audience and disclose 
the “real truth”; on the other hand, the actor, not having-apparently 
been aware of it throughout the play, could hardly assume the role 
of informant at the end. In the drama of the Middle Ages the au- 
thor resorted to the epilogue to explain away all the difficulties and 
disentangle the knots of the plot. This epilogue was recited by 
some one who had no part in the play itself. This method, how- 
ever, was not very dramatic. 

The Greek and Roman playwrights had recourse to a more in- 
genigus method. When they constructed a problem drama dealing 
with Fate or Providence, they had in mind a religious assembly, which 
could readily believe in miracles and the intervention of the gods 
in human. affairs. Accordingly, if was not at all out of the way 
for them to have a god appear on the stage to reveal the truth to 
erring men and unfold the mystery of Providence or Fate, and thus 
effect the denouement of the plot. This device aided the play in 
Several ways: it was spectacular, impressive and inspiring; besides, 
X seemed quite natural that only a god who in his mercy had come 
to the rescue of the suffering hero should be able to shed light on 
the profound mystery involved. Indeed, so commonly was this 
method resorted to on the Greek and Roman stage that in all the 
great theaters provision was made to have a deus ex machina con- 
trivance ready at hand, and this machine later became a permanent 
fixture on the classical stage. 

Now the author of Job employs the same device in trying to 
clear up the problem involved in his plot. The situation at the end 
Of the discussion is extremely embarrassing. Job and his Friends 
oo unable to come to an agreement. Each side remains stubborn- 
cin ee the plot is at a standstill, only a god can reveal the 

and reconcile the contradictions. And so we have Yahawe 
We Írom the storm-wind, performing the office of deus ex 
aa ‘a, and opening the eyes Sf the erring to the truth. This 
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treatment in itself would seem sufficient to prove that Job was orig- 
inally a drama. 

There is more conclusive proof, however, for the author makes 
use of a device that is employed only in a composition written with 
a spectacular presentation in view. In a written narrative the au- 
thor can paint a vivid picture of the entire plot by showing the 
events in logical progression. Since by his mere say-so he can 
transport the reader in imagination from place to place, he finds it 
more convenient to picture occurrences in action, as they happen, 
no matter. where, and thus his story gains in clearness and vivid- 
ness. Not so in the drama, which is written with the design of be- 
ing acted out on a stage. Here the playwright finds it impossible 
to introduce in action every minor event connected with the story: 
first, because every event would require its individual scenery (a 
change that would entail great inconvenience and expense) ; second- 
ly, because there would be need for a greater number of actors; d 
and thirdly, because many scenes would confuse the audience, whose 


c 
memory must not be taxed too severely with details. To overcome h 
this difficulty, dramatic writers resort to various methods. The K 
modern playwright introduces a confidante, a friend or servant, to ` a 
tell of some event that happened at a distance. The classical play- n 
wright employed a messenger who told the people of minor events, n 

connected with the plot, that took place somewhere else. 2 i 
; To this device the author of Job has recourse. Ostensibly to W 
inform. Job, but actually to tell the audience of the catastrophes that tl 
befell Job’s cattle, flocks, servants and children, he introduces a a: 
messenger in each particular event. This method of using a mes- W 
senger to tell what occurred instead of relating it directly proves al 

conclusively that Job was written as a drama, with a view to peer 
entation on the stage, where minor events seni not be presented al 
in action. : u 
estore conde Mr dede OF the comola aa.» 
See author of the Book of Job wrote it for m 
d. as a play. His main purpose was to prove the glory, I| te 
pom d ur D Yahawe. Accordingly, it would dM, on. 
: ce that it was a religi lay, written by 4 (1 

Yahawe priest, for presentati eee i 

s on at one of the Yahawe shrines. co 
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THE PLOT OF THE DRAMA 


We are now in a position to understand the full significance of 
the plot, and can readily follow its intricacies. We must, however, 
always bear in mind that the real hero of the play is Yahawe, while 
the villain is Satan. Job and Elihu, as their respective representa- 
tives, are only the pawns. with which hero and villain pursue the 
game of conquest. In the Introduction we have presented a pic- 
ture of Job, prosperous in his material affairs, pioüs and religious 
in his conduct. Yahawe is very proud of him and sets him up as 
an example of his worshippers to the Sons of Elohim. The latter, 
envying him the possession of so loyal a subject, would fain seduce 
Job from his righteous way; but he is protected by Yahawe on all 
sides, and their attempts prove vain. 

Now Satan, the heavenly mischief-maker, devises a trick which, 
if it succeeds, will rob Yahawe of his faithful servant. As Job un- 
der the protection of Yahawe is unassailable, Satan must needs se- 
cure the latter's permission ere he can touch Job. To obtain this, 
he resorts to a ruse. Yahawe, however, is vigilant. At first he al- 
lows Satan only to deprive Job of his possessions and his children; 
and even the second time, while he permits Satan to inflict punish- 
ment on Job himself, he is careful to stipulate that his servant’s life 
must be spared at all hazards.?! 

Full of glee, Satan leaves the court of heaven, for now he has 
won the second skirmish in the conflict. Now will every one see 
that the servants of Yahawe are not always safe from suffering, 
as his priests contend. Now, too, will Job himself finally grow 
Weary of his glorious Yahawe, who no longer protects his devotee, 
and go over to the worship of the Sons of Elohim. 

To Satan’s chagrin, Job’s constancy again remains unshaken, even 
after the three Friends, the representatives of the Sons of Elohim, 
urge and exhort him to come over to the service of El, Shaddai, and 
ne Their pleading is met with the answer: “Ask the Beho- 
_, » and it will teach thee: or bend down to the earth and it will 
oe pum ue fishes of the sea will inform thee ; in fact, who does 
Grae that it was the hand of HOMERS Men made all these, 
Bs you attribute to other gods)?*. The Yahawe priest who 

Posed the drama purposely took the spectators into his confi- 


21 A 
the | ibe Talmud says that it was harder for Satan than for Job to preserve 

latter S life. 

Job 5:8, 11, E 


> Job 12:0, E 
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dence at the outset concerning the reason for Job’s affliction, in or- 
der to turn them against the three Friends, the priests of the other 
gods, who are thus placed in a ridiculous position, to be jeered and 
laughed at for their gross ignorance and their false statements in 
declaring that Job’s punishment was due to his sins. 
The three Friends finally give up importuning Job. They can 
do nothing more, their words have no weight with him. It is, the 
terrible attack of Elihu, apparently a priest of El, which almost ac- 
complished the design of Satan, misleading and nearly convincing 
Job that he ought to desert Yahawe and adopt the worship of El, for 
Job’s silence is a virtual acquiescence in Elihu's testimony that El 
is the greater god. 
Not a moment too soon does Yahawe learn of the ruse of his 
adversary. But now he rushes forthwith to the succor of his wor- 
shipper, and revealing his omnipotence at the critical moment, saves 
his cause. The mere fact that Yahawe should manifest himself was 
enough to convince the sufferer that his god would once again afford 
him. protection. But now Yahawe is introduced on the stage, he 
is made to criticize the other divinities, to claim for himself all the 
power attributed by Elihu to El and Shaddai. In fact, Yahawe min- 
imizes the work of these gods Whatever El has made was not 
satisfactory," it had to be changed or improved. Yahawe now also 
tells of the victory he has had over the two monsters, Behometh 
and Leviathan.” He first describes their power and ferocity.” 
Then he turns to the priest of El with a triumphant taunt, “Didst 
thow draw Leviathan in the net? Or didst thow bore his tongue with 
a rope? Didst thou put an hook into his nose, or bore his jaw 
through with a thorn?” Yahawe thus jeers the priest of El to 
ee that no one but he himself did all these things. He then di- 
MR T ex when Leviathan (the Tiamath of a 
Hic aise ee Sr upon the gods. How they all trembled: 
dued the wild animal, 
m e p un hitherto El worshippers, e vs 
REN oe iis S and hearing the words, are, li e 
aad become TE a the days of ORE soon convin a 
to Eliphaz that his e É Job's god. But Yahawe nr 
S indled against" him and his Friends: 
"Job 39:17; 38:41; 40:20. 
?3See Schopfung und Chaos, b 


Zn y Gunkel; 
26Job 41:1-34; 40:15-24. 2n él; Talmud. 
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because they did not abet Job in his vindication of Yahawe. They 
are advised to entreat Job to pray for them, and to propitiate Ya- 
hawe with sacrifice. This they do and are henceforth accepted by 
the god of Job. 

Here the drama is at an end. There is no need of informing the 
audience as to what becomes of Job. It knows that the merciful 
Yahawe will do everything to make him forget his misfortunes. At 
a later date. however, when this composition was adopted into the 
Canon and made over into a prose story, an epilogue was added to 
the original drama, telling all that Yahawe did for Job afterward, 
so that the reader might have it brought to him that Yahawe al- 
ways takes care of his followers and helps and protects all who 
rely upon him. 


THE PURPOSE OF THE DRAMA 

The Yahawe priest, for such was undoubtedly the character of 
the author of the Job drama, had a manifold purpose in writing this 
work. He would prove, first, that Yahawe is the supreme ruler of 
the universe, to whom all the other gods are subservient, and with- 
out whose permission they can do nothing. Although he concedes 
that Elohim is the older divinity and indeed makes Yahawe speak 
With respect of him always, yet Yahawe is the Creator and the 
ruler of the world. Secondly, he would emphasize the fact that 
Yahawe always protects his faithful worshippers. “No evil ever 
comes from Yahawe," it comes instead from Satan, the spokesman 
of the Sons of Elohim. Thirdly, the author would demonstrate 
that Yahawe alone is able to reveal Himself to his servants in the 
hour of need. Fourthly, this Yahawe priest would hold up to ridi- 
cule the followers of El, Shaddai, and Eloha. The author has taken 
fare to inform the audience in the Introduction of what took place 
mM heaven, and thus of the actual reason of Job’s suffering. Then 
he brings on the four Friends (Elihw comes in later), who, as rep- 
“esentatives of the other gods, persistently contend that Job’s afflic- 
tions are due to his neglect of the other gods (El, Shaddai, and 
a And one can easily picture the disgust and contempt of 
dere ae for these Friends who speak all that the people con- 
i E falsehood and blindest ignorance. They who held 
pm d ee must they have regarded with disdain these false 
d ee that knew not like their own Yahawe priests the secrets 
aven. And fifthly, the author, would prove that Yahawe can- 


á 
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not be deceived by any one. He but seemingly allowed Satan to 
deceive him, in order to have the best of him in the end by captur- 
ing the representatives of the Sons of Elohim. Thus Satan falls 
into his own net. And finally, the author took this Opportunity to 
reiterate the old stories of the conquets of Yahawe over the mon- 
sters Behometh and Leviathan, who had terrified all the other gods.?* 
As it was Yahawe who subdued them, hé must therefore be recog- 
nized as the supreme ruler. 

This Job drama was a stroke of genius in every way, the work 
of a master and an artist. It awed and inspired, above all it taught 
the people not to believe the statements of the priests and prophets 
of the other gods. We will concur, then, that the plot and the de- 
bate were written by one and the same hand; the latter being an 
outgrowth of the former, the plot the framework of the discussion. 


All the difficulties now fall away, all the obscurities resolve them- ` 


selves into essentials. What seemed at first a bewildering inco- 
herence, is seen to be the ingenious arrangement of a master mind 
that devised the loftiest and most sublime methods to bri ing out his 
boldly conceived and inspiring purpose of presenting a wonderful 
picture of Yahawe before the wor shippers of their common god. 
?TJob 41:34, S 
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THE TRAIL OF BLOOD 
BY SAN MARCOS TRUMBO 


I. 


; O F all the strange religious orders within the boundaries of the 
a 


United States, the strangest of all has its stronghold in northern 
New Mexico. Down through the dim mists that -clothe the past 
centuries, comes this strange religion, a survival of a medieval Euro- 
pean order. o 

The traveler through the mountain regions where trails are few 
and white people scarce will be surprised to see that the barren hills 
are scattered with little white crosses, like so many snow-white but- 
terflies hovering on the landscape. About each little cross is a pile 
of stones. Perhaps there will be a church or a low, flat-roofed 
morado, or meeting-house, somewhere in the district, and doubtlessly 
a massive cross will darken the skyline on some near-hy peak. Let 
the traveler know that he is within the boundaries of the Hermanos 
de Luz, or Brothers of Light, and that every little cross covers the 
&rave of one of the brotherhood who has died from the voluntary, 
hideous torture of cactus whips. Refthaps one of them may cover 
the grave of a modern Christ who was crucified upon the giant's 
cross ọn a long-gone Good Friday. 

The Penitentes, as the members of this order are known today, 
are far from dying out as is popularly supposed. Every year the 
numbers increase, and whole Mexican villages in the north Rio 
Grande Valley have become Penitente. Little Alcalde is entirely 
Penitente, and Taos and Abiquiu have enough of that faith to con- 
trol the politics of the villages. The people belong to an ordinary 
Catholic church in the community and this religious order seems to 
be a branch of it. Only the men are admitted to the morado, which 
'5 governed by the ten Hermanos de Lus and also the Hermano 
Mayor who has the authority to settle disputes among the members 
HS Occasionally between Penitentes and outsiders. 
pu morado used to be built of stone, without windows, and no- 
ds Mr of the order knew what Strange rites went on within 
in ae ackness of the house, but in recent years a few have gone 
ele ie ee to tell the world the strange tortures revealed. Weird 

i ese, 1n which the characters tread barefoot on cactus and 
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beat themselves unmercifully with cactus whips. But today the 
morado is built of adobe with a cross above the low doorway, except 
in some communities where the tourists have become such nuisances 
that the crosses have been removed and the building masquerades 
as a dwelling. 

The history of the Penitentes is rather unusual. It is supposedly 
descended from the Flagellantes of Europe which appeared in Italy e 
in 1210. However this particular order is a stray remnant of the 
Third Order of St. Francis to which everyone ofimportance in New 
Mexico once belonged. After the Franciscans left the country the 
order went wild and time brought many queer and superstitious 
changes until today all that remains is the Penitente Order. 

The biggest event in the year of the Penitente worship is on 
Good Friday, when one of their members is crucified in such a realis- 
tic manner that he often dies from his wounds. It seems incredulous 
that such a practice goes on within the boundaries of this country, 
but nevertheless it is true. It is practised in the open in the back 
communities where tourists are unknown, but those in the better- 
known districts remain within the sheltering walls of the morado to 
crucify their fellow member because tourists have interfered with 
the ceremony. S 

It is the most true-to-life ceremony of the crucifixion of Christ 
staged anywhere on the whole earth, even excelling the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. It is the most impressive, if not awful, 
spectacle of modern times. Yet can it be modern times? As one 


watches the ceremonies which are held during the week preceding 
Good Friday, one wonders 


if he has not managed by some curious 
spell to step back se 


veral centuries into Medieval Europe. It is a 
page out of the past, a survival of the age-old custom of sacrifice, 
a m weirdness of it startles one as he ro the procession winding 
up Calvary perhaps for the last time for the unfortunate Cristo. 


II. -| 
T. ahead a few weeks and witness the mys- 
terious ceremony which takes place at Easter-time 
a ae in the little adobe .village nestling at the foot of the 
: itis. The evening is chill since the setting of the sun, for spring 
oe 7 28 advanced to make the country warm with her blushes- 
se the village walls, the Rio Grande tinkles icily thru its naf- 
row channel of rock and sand. -Slowly the mountains and the hills 


Let us turn the calendar 


r 
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and the village are being clothed in a dusk that is as crisp as the inky- 
blackness of a deep well. On the outskirts of the village the little 
adobe morado, the meeting-house of the Penitentes, snuggles up to 
its little high-pointed hill, on whose summit a great rugged cross 
darkens the last glimmering light of day in the west. The little adobe 
hut is awake, as well as.the other houses in the village, and tiny 
patches of shimmering light paint the darkness of the night. 

Shortly there is a larger patch of gold as the door of the morado 
opens and a mysterious person in white emerges to stand in the 
deep shadow of the wall. Instantly the air is filled with the high 
weird notes of a native flute, echoing eerily down the cliffs, as the 
piper calls the men of the village to torture. The pipings cease and 
the village begins to stir. Every home gives up its male members to 
answer the piper's call. They are big, brawny men, lithe as the 
wildcat, healthy, fearless. They have stood years in the torture 
chamber and have survived. They are immune from fear of death, 
and almost immune from suffering and the fear of pain. 

Slowly the morado fills and at last the door is shut. Few people 
have ventured or been allowed to venture beyond that door during 
the ceremony, but those who have, have brought back tales that 
might have come from the hinterlands of a pagan country ... tales 
as heinous and terrible as the fresh blood naw dripping from the 
cactus whips within the self-torture chambers. 

There has been absolute silence in the little old adobe, but now 
a doleful chant arises as if from the very hearts of the mountains 
themselves. The door is flung open wide and the piper emerges, 
followed by a ghostly procession . . . five of the brothers dressed in 
long white robes, each equipped with a whip made from the fibers 
of the Spanish-bayonet, ended with a knot of cholla cactus. Behind 
them comes the Hermano Mayor. The rest of the brothers follow, 
Crying lanterns or torches which throw a ruddy glow upon the 
faces of the suffering five. Three or four men guide the whippers 
"p the narrow, devious path. As they walk the flagellantes throw 
the whip over one shoulder and then the other, and it lands with a 
dull Sickening thud into the flesh which is already raw with torture. 
Tf one of the five cringes or falters, the guides immediately whip him 
Severely with blacksnake whips which they carry. 
eee a picture! It makes one shudder to see the weird proces- 

ading up the crooked path toward the Calvario cross. The 
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white-clothed figures loom dully white and crimson against the black, 
starlit sky, as if each garment had been soaked in blood. Perhaps it 
had been, or maybe it was only the red of the lanterns and torches, 
The hollow behind the church seems to be filled with phantom figures 
of those who have gone before, now witnessing their kinsmen going 
through the same fatal rites that they once performed. It is un- 
real! It can't be happening here in our own country. It is some 
witches’ sabbath-in which the devil is taking part. 

The Calvario cross is reached and the lanterns have covered it 
with bloody light, which sharply defines the anguished faces of the 
five flagellantes as they prostrate themselves before the cross while 
dolorous hymns arise from the other members. 

Finally the ceremonious rites are finished and the Hermanos de 
Luz parade back to the morado for a short service before they go 
back to their homes in the village to nurse their wounds. This same 
service takes place night after night during the six weeks of Lent. 
How those sturdy rustics stand even that much is a mystery, for 
every night their old wounds are reopened by those devilish devices 
called cactus-whips. Often they do not survive, for many of them 


die while in the torture chamber of the meeting-house. When this: 


happens the whipper is taker from the morado at midnight and 
buried secretly, the only message to his family being his shoes placed 
outside his door. A year passes and a little white cross bearing his 
name 1$ erected over his secret grave. 

à When Ash Wednesday arrives, the usual ceremony takes place 
in the evening, but the five flagellantes draw lots to see who is to 
act the part of Christ on the following Friday. Unfortunate Cristo! 
The ceremony on Good Friday is the climax. and the last one of the 
year. And perhaps it is the last ceremony on earth for the Cristo! 


TII. 
The whole valley lies under the bloom of 
saffron daybreak. Although the skies to the westward are still 
dark and filled with stars, the eastern skies over the Sangre de 
Cristos are bright with approaching dawn. The little village SO 
peacefully slumbering might be carved Do choice beryl, set in 4 
case of silver with one glowing topaz on its edge. The m" is the 
gleam of light coming from the tiny window ii ‘the meeting-house; 
for the Hermanos de Luz are already going through the solemn 
ceremonies preceding the crucifixion, Somennere in the mountains 


Friday morning. 
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Jooming black to the westward, a coyote howls dismally. A sudden 
patch of darkness drifts across the saffron dawn as an eagle, dis- 
turbed in his sleep, flutters over the surrounding landscape. Calvario 
hill, distinctly dark against the dawn, is minus its rugged cross. The 
brothers have removed it for use in the coming ceremony. 

The shrill notes of the.piper's flute come from the morado. The 
door swings open and he emerges into the early light, shivering in 
the frosty chill of the spring morning. Behind him stumbles the 
unfortunate Cristo under his heavy cross, followed by the two thieves 
with their smaller crosses. The rear of the weird company is brought 
up by the whippers and guides who prevent any interference from 
outsiders. 

The edge of the red-gold sun is just peeping over the tops of 
the Sangre de Cristos, flooding the clouds of dawn with blood. How 
strange that the very mountains should bear the name, “Blood of 
Christ”! As the Cristo falters up the path a brother helps him 
along to prevent him from going down under the load of the mas- 
Sive oaken beams. 

The hill is finally reached. Fourteen little crosses like those 
Which cover the graves of the dead are hastily erected in a circle 
around the top of the hill, and the Penitentes, like grim spectres 
from another world, march around the circle saying a prayer at each 
little station, The Cristo'is divested of his garments, hurled down 
upon the waiting cross and bound so tight that the flesh on his 
Pitiful hands turns blue. The brothers stop their chant. The si- 
lence is so complete that the Rio Grande, shimmering palely in its 
Course, echoes nothing but the murmur of water. Slowly the great 
cross is lifted by struggling men. Someone rushes forward and 
thrusts a crown of thorns upon the head of the Christ. At last the 
&reat cross falls into place and the blue body of the Cristo hangs 
limp upon its beam. The unnatural silence is broken only by the 
Wails of the mother and the wife. 

_ What a weird ceremony! Can it really be here in America? It 
dE not be, for the pale blue walls of the adobe village lack only 
d eg a slender minaret to become a Palestinean village. These 

oe pns figures with their dark, swarthy faces might easily be the 
e ne upon the destruction of the King. This whole dusky arid 

' watered only by the opulence of the Rio Grande, might be a 


a 5 : i 
Bich of ancient Palestine moved across the seas and set in the heart 
of, America. 

- 
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And that unfortunate man whom destiny picked to be the Cristo? 
The massive old cross silhouetted against the sunrise holds only 
the sagging form of an unconscious man. His bare body has turned 
a hideous blue from the lack of circulation and from the bitter 
| cold of the early morning. A tiny stream of blood trickles over his 
| face from a wound inflicted by the crown of thorns. “Blood of 
| Christ"! This whole country is stained with blood; first the Plains 
| Tribes fighting" against the Pueblo Indians; the Indians fighting 
| against the Spaniards who brought the Faith into the country; and 
now, thege simple people enacting the age-old story and perpetuat- 

| ing the tragedy in a drama that is as impressive as it is terrible. 


When only a deep inflicted wound remains and the first outbreak 
| of weeping from the women has died down, the Hermano Mayor 
| gives a signal and the man upon the cross is at last taken down to | 
| be borne back into the meeting-house where the women may not [ 
enter. If the Cristo dies, as he often, does, he is buried secretly be- [ 
i fore another dawn. The following morning his anxious family, R 
waiting for his return, may find that his shoes have been placed up- i 

on their doorstep. By these signs they know that he is gone. A 
long year passes before they gain the knowledge of his burial place, — - n 
and then one day, they discover that a tiny white cross bearing his ^. r 
name has appeared on his grave like a ghostly little butterfly hover- | t 
ing on a flower. The friends of the family each place a stone in i 
remembrance beside the cross so that the wild north winds will not — | i 
blow the dirt from around it. Another cross has been added to the — t 

myriads that adorn the hillsides, monuments to the grim tragedy 
] that cecunied in a foreign country nearly two thousand years ago. tl 
E p M Friday arrives the piper lures the people — : 
i Toute GREE EBs i a pu enfin that is generally B : : 
jJ this little service at ni ht s E pe ME ur i b 
J lowed Christ’s poe m pne e Uu a a ec 
service is held in the ge cue is dark asi ey e me 3 ol 
that ring ess of night, and the songs and chan th 


from the black recesses are the very symbols of the dolor 


and despair that 1S echoed in tl h S nkind over 
le hearts 
: rt: of ma: 
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IDEALISM IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
BY EDWIN M. SLOCOMBE 


i Ib. any word is more elusive of definition than the word education 
we 
a 


it is the word idealism., One should approach with caution a dis- 
cussion which involves both of these elusive words. However, the 
subject of idealism in education is an intriguing one, and although 
it cannot be defined precisely it can be discussed intelligently. 

We might well start at scratch with the familiar defmition of 
education given by an undergraduate. According to this student 
“education is the process of getting information out of a professor’s 
notebook into the notebook of a student without its passing through 
the mind of either." That definition may be irreverent but it is not 
entirely irrelevant. It suggests a distinction between two kinds of 
education—the kind of education that a man gets, and the kind that 
gets him. The element in a process of education that “gets” a man, 
is the-element of idealism. 

Any discussion of idealism in our American system of education 
must, for two reasons, come to a focus on the colleges. The first 
reason is that the colleges have am Opportunity to teach idealism 
that is unapproached by any other institution. The second reason 
is that, for some years past the colleges have been yielding increas- 
ingly to the increasing pressure which has been brought upon them 
to make their courses of study more practical and less idealistic. 

Moreover, one cannot overlook the influence of the colleges upon 
the secondary schools. So far as these schools fall short in the mat- 
ter of idealism, it must be remembered that they are avowedly pre- 
Paratory schools whose aims and attitudes are modified by the aims 
and attitudes of the colleges for which they are preparatory. The 
best Way to lessen the demand upon our public high schools for 
education with an immediate cash value, is to set up a very different 
objective in the colleges and to stand resolutely for that objective in 
the matter of entrance requirements. 
oe p far less opportunity than the colleges have to teach ideal- 

ie em a schools, the private preparatory schools, and the gram- 
US S are earnestly trying to make the utmost use of such op- 
pe i as they have. Tt is already a widely accepted conviction 

S the schoolmasters that education for character is a primary 
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function of the public schools. How seriously they regard their 
obligation in the matter is apparent in the many and excellent pro- 
grams of character-education which they have worked out and fitted 
into their crowded schedules. 

Of course the teaching of idealism is not limited to definite pro- 
grams of character-education, but the concern which the schoolmas- | 
ters have shown for these programs 1s evidence of their interest. D 

At the present time, the American college is the object of spirited 
criticism from many quarters. One should hesitate before adding 
one criticism more, and yet, the common disregard by the colleges 
of their measureless opportunity to teach idealism cannot be allowed 
to go unchallenged. Moreover, although the connection is not ap- 
parent on the surface of things, there is an intimate connection be- 
| tween certain conditions for which the colleges are frequently criti- 


| cized and their too scant concern about idealism. 

l One such criticism is that the colleges do not prepare their stu- 
| dents for an active participation in the life of the world. The critics 
l disagree in their diagnosis of the malady but the symptoms of the 
| malady are obvious and abundant. 

i Here, for example, is a young woman who has spent four years 
| at college and received the bachelor's degree in arts. This young 


woman can read and speak several languages. She knows something 
about history—in spots—hoth ancient and modern and in between. 
She can identify a Rembrandt painting and a Beethoven sonata. 
She knows the characteristics of Elizabethan prose and early Vic- 
torian verse and Georgian architecture. But she doesn’t know what 
she wants to do next, Educationally speaking, she is “all dressed 
up and nowhere to go!” Tf you should ask her, she could not tell 
you how she could turn any or all of her acquired education to the 
service of other people—except by passing on to others the actual 
information which she has acquired. Potaa she kept notebooks 
7 all her courses and she could—she thinks—get most of this in- 
sent She weld a e asks of a younger generation Sf 
^ g to do this if she had to do it as 
20 of Self-support, but she has no desire to do it. Somehow 
ner education is not connected with any deep desire in her own life 


us is it connected with any of the deep currents in the life of 
jumanity. She has no vita] irt 
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„It must be granted that any college which has a student within 
its care for four years—for four responsive, formative years—and 
turns that student out into the world at the end of those years with 
no deeper incentive, and no wider vision, and no higher aspiration 
than this student has, is morally delinquent. The vital lack in the 
educative process of such a college is idealism. 

However, it is not generally agreed that what is lacking in such 
colleges is idealism. Many people are quite sure that what is needed 
is vocational training. They observe that it is only the graduates 
of colleges of the liberal arts who do not know what they want to 
do next and are unprepared to do anything. They remind us that 
graduates of technical colleges and vocational schools have no such 
lack. In their opinion the remedy for the unhappy plight of the 
graduates of colleges is a very simple one: it is the inclusion of a 
sufficient number of vocational courses in the college curriculum. 

This suggestion assumes that the greatest service which a col- 
lege can render its students is not to teach them how to live but— 
how, to make a living. It assumes also that the greatest need of 
social, political, and commercial agencies is a need of men and women 
who have, acquired certain technical or vocational skills, whereas 
What these agencies really need most is not men and women who 
have something, but men and women who are something. Technical 
and vocational skills without a liberal education may be a liability in- 
stead of an asset, both to the agencies and to the individual. If a 
man is a technician and a technician only, he is not much of a man. 
His largest interests and strongest inner drives will seek an outlet 
apart from his narrowly limited and merely technical occupation. 
His education will have prepared him to make a success of his voca- 
ton; it will not have prepared him to make a success of his personal 
life. 

In opposing the demand for the vocationalizing of the colleges 
of liberal arts. President J. Edgar Park, of Wheaton College, de- 
Clared that: “|. the liberal arts college holds with the experience 
of the Civil Service in the British Empire. (This Service) has 
taken, year by year, the most brilliant students of the British uni- 
versities, those schooled in the classics, or sciences, or mathematics, 
or history, and has turned them loose in their posts in British colo- 
Mes to pick up there the particular -technique of their job." 

Among the proponents of the vocational remedy must be included 
those who believe that the liberal arts college should be primarily a 
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teacher-training college. The objection to the vocationalizing of the 
college in the interest of any other vocations, applies with equal 
force to the vocation of teaching. Moreover, in so far as there is 
need of pedagogical training, there is abundant opportunity for it in 
summer schools and in colleges which specialize in this training. It 
is significant, however, that ambitious teachers who seek additional 
preparation after they have entered their” profession are far more 
inclined to take courses in the subjects which they teach than in the 
technique of pedagogy. e 
There are other critics of the college of liberal arts who explain 
the plight of its graduates by saying that a college of this traditional 
type no longer has a definite place to fill, nor a specific function to 
perform. The development of the all-inclusive university, they say, 
has made the four-years’ college an unnecessary appendage to our 
educational system. These critics point to Germany where, as they 


remind us, “general education is much more thorough, and is car- 


ried much further, in secondary schools, than with us; and where 
the university as a consequence is composed entirely of what we 
should call the graduate faculties of philosophy, medicine, law; and 
theology—with the technical and vocational training relegated to 
separate institutions." ; 

Other critics approve the Jünior College plan, especially for 
students who intend to continue their studies in some technical or 
vocational school, on the assumption that two years is enough to 
spend on general “culture?! 5 

In one opinion all these groups of critics are agreed, namely: 
usefulness. Adverse E ae ariel outlived its penia et 
And yet, in view of the lifetr ue m eon TM 
colleges upon many of their Sd nee E ee dei 
these critics have made an dem m T does 2o E propone a 
Gt T ae ira : lagnosis of the ills of the D 
ceive what the real mna T Bue eret say naye ile h 

; a liberal arts coll ? 

Unfortunately it is not only th ine S 
who seem unaware of that s E: INCID OES wi üne calices 

Peculiar function, The educators within 


the colleges common! i 
i y speak of the f 1 ou 
vided and not a unified one. dale ee 


the differing aims of the fir 
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tion of a general education. The aim of the second two years is 
slanied toward the student’s special field of interest. If his interest 
is in a particular profession, his studies are slanted toward that pro- 
fession and the subsequent specialized training of the professional 
school. But in any case, there is a distinct difference between the 
aims of these two periods of study. 

If the college had no “higher function than the intellectual one 
which it seeks to fulfill by this division of its aims, it could scarcely 
defend itself from*the barbed shafts of those critics who contend 
that it occupies an anomalous position in our educational system. 
These critics accept the division which the colleges themselves make 
between the first two and the second two years, and then go on to 
contend that the program of the secondary schools should be extended 
to include the studies of these first two years, and that the studies 
of the second two years should be included in the program of the 
professional or graduate schools, thus eliminating the college alto- 
getizr. It is pointed out that our system of education would then 
be in accord with the European, or German system, in which there 
is no institution closely comparable to the American college. 

But the American college, peculiar as it is, is indigenous to the 
soil of America. Throughout its history, moreover, it has had a 
distinctive and a unified function. It is only in recent years, with 
the increasing emphasis qn the necessity of vocational preparation, 
that tHe college has forgotten its primary function and become chiefly 
concerned with its secondary function which may well be a divided 
9r twofold one. 
> Certainly there is as great need today as there ever was for some 
Institution within our educational system which shall have for its 
primary concern, not the vocations, but the manhood and the wom- 
anhood of the oncoming generations. That was the traditional con- 
cern of the American college of liberal arts, and that is the forgot- 
ten concern of every college today which has not, above the divided 
aims of its secondary and divided function, the single aim of a pri- 
Mary and unifying function. 

The concern of the college is a concern with the personality of 
Student, with the development of all his abilities—physical, in- 
ctual, moral, aesthetic, and cultural—and with the integration of 
€ abilities in a unified life. Every institution within our educa- 
al system should have some regard for the development of all 
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these abilities; but by tradition, and by virtue of its exceptional Op- 
portunities, this should be the specialized concern of the college. 
The educational task of the college is not exclusively an intel- 
lectual one. It is that, of course. The average high school graduate 
needs to be taught how to use his mind. He must learn how to an- 
alvze and dissect ideas and problems. He must also learn to 
think constructively—and to relate and integrate, to coordinate and 
synthesize. These learnings are easily acquired in this scientific age. 
But his intellectual training must not stop there.” He needs not only 
to think .dispassionately but also to think passionately. THis imag- 
inative powers need to be stimulated and disciplined in creative ac- 
tivity. And his insights and appreciations need somehow to be deep- 
ened and broadened, 
The educational process involves not only the intellect but also 
the emotions. The college should therefore be concerned with the 
student's emotional life in all its aspects, in its aspirations and its 
longings and its various moods. It should awaken in the student 
an emotional response of personal and purposeful loyalty to the high 
ideals and significant meanings of life. The most effective power 
for the organizing and integrating of a life is a purpose for which 
to live. A significant purpose- furnishes both of the two great needs 
of the emotional life: incentives and controls. The college is under 

obligation to provide for these needs. x 
And it has at hand an instrument equal to its task. For the col- 
lege has ever been the guardian of the ideals of truth, goodness, and 
beauty. Tt is the privilege of the college to receive immature high 
school graduates into its care and to reveal to them the sovereignty 
and the everlasting reality of these ideals, Far from being the clois- 
mes ideals of an academic community, these ideals touch the whole 
i s ee pe Ose of humanity. Morem 
direction. It is for this de s E d oe p of 
CHR SUE p n that it seemed legitimate to Say d 
f » whom we left all dressed up and Wit 


nowh ini 
TER 89, that her greatest need was not of vocational training 
but of idealism. 


: The revealing of the nature: and 
of truth, goodness and beaut 
them, is not a privilege that 
It requires study. 


the sovereignty of the ideals 
y, and the awakening of a response tO 
can be quickly fulfilled. It takes time 
It needs an environment of detachment. Heap 
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best accomplished in a community of free and inquiring minds. It 
could not have a better setting than the college affords, nor a more 
promising group to work with than the youthful undergraduates in 
our colleges. 

It should be obvious that the “detachment” from the world which 
is here commended is a detachment of environment and not of in- 
terest. The first step away from idealism was taken when the col- 
leges lost a vital interest in the world of humanity outside their 
walls, and both cultivated and affected an attitude of academic iso- 
lation. The college student should know what is going.on in the 
world and what the desires, purposes, passions and prejudices are, 
which underlie the activities on the surface of the world's life. He 
should know about the significant institutions and social enterprises 
of mankind and what makes them significant. He should know 
something about the great problems which confront men in their 
group-relationships as racial or national or economic groups. His 
detachment from these affairs should be a detachment from the pas- 
sions and prejudices involved in them, and not a detachment of his 
personal interest in them. 

Through his deeper understanding of the meanings which under- 
lie the surface relationships of hunjan lives and the outward appear- 
ances of things in the physical world, and through his deeper under- 
standing of his own life, the college student should be prepared to 
take his place in the life of the world as an interested, intelligent and 
Serviceable participant. 

The measure in which a college can prepare its students for this 
more intelligent participation in the world's life is intimately related 
to the Subject-matter of its courses of study. The second step away 
from idealism was taken when the colleges began to increase and 
diversify their courses of study in subservience to the future voca- 
tional needs of their students. The more closely the colleges related 
themselves to the activities on the surface of the world’s life, the 
less Concerned they became with the meanings which lie below the 


Surface. And yet, these deeper meanings were once the chief con- 


cern of the American college. $ 

The traditional function of the college is still its highest function 
—the transforming of the student’s personality by a process of edu- 
cation which is essentially idealistic: In its endeavor to fulfill this 
traditional function, the college of today has the advantage of a 
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deeper knowledge of the nature of personality and of its various 
and intimately related elements. The college of today will there- 
fore be no less concerned with the development of the student’s phy- 
sical and emotional life than with his spiritual and intellectual life, 
It will regard each student's life as a whole and will be concerned 
with his whole development. 

It thus appears that the divided intellectual programs of the col- 
lege, and also its often detached program of physical education, may 
all be included in one comprehensive program Which has a unified 
and a unifying purpose. That purpose may be stated in a few words 
as: the enlarging and the unifying of the student’s personality, both 
for his own sake, and for the sake of his serviceableness to society. 

This transformation of the student’s personality must not be im- 
posed upon him from the outside. It must come from within as a 
personal achievement, which the college should inspire, encourage, 
and guide, but which it cannot impose. All the energies that are 
needed for this transforming process are latent in the student’s own 
life. All the incentives that are needed to motivate the transforma- 
tion are latent in the needs of his fellow men. It is the privilege 
of the college to liberate these energies, to interpret these inciting 
needs, and to prepare the student, through the disciplines of its 
ideals, for his participation in the turbulent life of a world which 


needs all that he can put into it of strength, intelligence, and char- 
acter. . 
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THE NEW ORIENT 


AN ARAB EDITOR SURVEYS JAPAN AND US 
BY MARTIN SPRENGLING 


HE ARTICLE here, presented in translation seems to us par- 

ticularly well adapted to the purposes of the New Orient Soci- 
ety and to the needs and interests of its members." 

On the one hand it deals, capably and readably, with a live prob- 
lem of the present Far East, Japan and its relations to us and vice 
versa. The author is not an American, but evidently an interested 
and well-informed observer. This gives us opportunity, at one 
of the most difficult points of our foreign relations, to see ourselves 
as others see us. Perhaps, however, this is too much to Say, since 
we guarantee neither his data nor his views, except insofar as we 
can vouch for his general ability and reliability. In any case, we 
can here discover how others see us in our relations and dealings 
with modern Japan. 

The second point of importance about the essay here translated 
is that the author is, if not in the precise sense a man of Western 
Asia, certainly an eminent man of- the present-day Near East. He 
does not name himself, but from the place and style of his article we 
can readily identify him às Fuad Sarruf, editor of the great Arabic 
magazine Al-Muktataf. 

This throws light for our members and other readers on a little 
known and much misunderstood phase of modern life and letters in 
the Near East. Except for a few specialists the educated American 
9n his travels in the Near East comes into contact with dragomen, 
until recently for the most part not very high class; with sales peo- 
ple of fripperies everywhere made for tourists; with native markets 
largely maintained for tourists!; with shady places, creatures, trans- 
actions, and doings such as form a catch-net to trap the unwary for- 
eigner in supposedly true native situations the world over. With 
high-class Arabic literati, scientists, businessmen, men of govern- 
ment, the traveler for pleasure rarely has any dealings. 

In the late Jewish-Arabic controversy an appreciable portion of 
tremendous weight and volume of the Jewish statement of their 
case was so phrased that the Western world received the impression 


‘Debevoise, “The Vanishing Bazaars of the Near East.” Opent Court, 
April 1934, 99-115, x 
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that there were but two kinds of Arabs, nomads like the “red In- 
dians,” and “effete effendis" oppressing their poor serfs. There are 
high-class Jews, Zionists, and others, who know and say and write 
quite other things. It was not the voice of these last, but of the for- 
mer, the propagandist voice, that penetrated and filled the Western 
press, and against this the Arabs, less widely spread, less well or- 
ganized, less used to advertising methods, and perhaps less well 
equipped with nreans, had no counterweight. d 
Hence American views and opinions of the Arab world are even 
more false and distorted than our Arab editor shows them to be in 
the matter of Japanese manners and customs. Our little article 
cannot correct all of that. It can, however, make a partial correc- 
tion and direct our minds toward the need of greater and sounder 
knowledge. : 
The periodical magazine is a fairly modern phenomenon. The 
Magazine output of a people is one of the indicators of the level of 
what we Western Moderns call civilization. Measured by this yard- 
stick the modern Arabic world may not be, as it was in Medieval 
times, in the very van of civilization, but neither is it so very far in 
the rear. The number of its journals is less than those seen on an 
American news stand, but most af the varieties are there, even the 
comic, And in quality the Arabic magazine stands by no means 
low. - à 
The complete Story of Arabic journals cannot be told here; à 
three-volume history of Arabic journalism—in the Arabic tongue— 
e We content ourselves and perhaps our 
a ee ae a ee outstanding examples, de 
first of these examples NOE res AT zi E pc Ur 
Of the three largely es e ARDOR SASS, 2S Amer ica gita 2 
the youngest and the least E i p p : E. 
creating and launching a n uen oe ee oe 
; thoroughly modern Arabic literature 
of essay, short Story, novel, and dram 11 lyric poetry. 
Founded in 1913, the first Ete : a, as we aS yelp Am 
peared in New York in April f of Al-Funoon (The Ar ts) E 
ures of modern Arabic pure oe ee Sr ae 5 
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nal secured its own Russian strain in Arabic in the person of Michael 
Naimy, of whose work in English and in translation from the Arabic 
examples have been given in-the Open Court, August 1932, p. 551- 
563; see The New Orient, A Series of Monographs on Oriental Cul- 
jure. Vol. I, The Near East, p. 313-324. The fitful and stormy, but 
neither ignoble nor ineffective career of this American Arabic maga- 
zime closed in August 1918, just as the dream of Arab freedom 
and unity in their homelands exploded into meteorie brilliance only 
to wane presently in the welter of these post-war years into a dim 
and uncertain future. : 

The second great Arabic magazine to which I would like to in- 
troduce the members of the New Orient Society and the readers of 
our literature is called the Hilal (the Crescent). It was founded 
in 1892 by the great Syro-Egyptian, Jirji Zaydan, who among other 
things is also a sort of Arabic Sir Walter Scott, the best of whose 
historical novels is even now being translated into appropriate Eng- 
lish by Mrs. Florence Lowden Miller at Chicago. Without subven- 
tion of any kind, government or private, the Hilal has flourished un- 
interruptedly, and now, in its forty-third year, is still earning a 
comfortable living for its owners, two descendants of the founder. 
It is comparable in America to Haxpers, with the addition, say, of 
the Reader's Digest and Popular Science. The number for January 
1935 contains articles on “Precocious Genius” by Mohammed Fareed 
Wajdi; on “Literature and the Legal Profession” by the great blind 
genius, Taha Hussain?; on “Art and Artists” in the modern concep- 
tion by the editor of the great Cairo daily Siyasa, Dr. Mohammed 
Husain Haikal; under the caption *Problems of the Present Age," 
an article on “Marriage” by Ahmed Ameen; “Cradle Songs among 
the Arabs" by Doctor Ahmed Bey Isa; a good short story "The 
oe by Mohammed Auda Mohammed; “The Philosophy of 
ames” by Ameen Boctor ; two reports on new Byzantine and Greco- 
Roman mosaics found at Bethlehem and Beirut; and a dozen or 
more other articles of a similar nature, informative and well writ- 
fen. American readers will be interested to know about a section 
ime ae M agazine of Magazines which gives a digest of de 
Is 7 een joies among them our Pro New York 
bn ae uU S, Parents Magazine, and Reader’s Digest. A pic- 
uj e a MEDIUS among other things a new water automobile 

; gest egg in the world, as shown in the frontispiece. A 

~ "See The New Orient, Vol. Y, p. 365-371 and 440-458, 
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scientific digest, book reviews, and a question and answer box for 
readers closes the number. 

The third great Arabic magazine, published like the Hilal in the 
greatest Arabic publishing center in the world, Cairo, is the one 
from which our article is taken, al Muktataf (The Elite). Founded 
in 1876 it is now in its 86th volume and going strong. It designates 
itself “An Arabic Monthly Review of Current Science and Litera- 
ture.” The quality of its articles is comparable to our Atlantic 
Monthly and The Scientific American, without loss of prestige to 
either. The last number lying before us as we write, January 1935, 
discusses intelligently and intelligibly the discovery of heavy hydro- 
gen and its Nobel prize; the library of Alexandria and its school ; 
Pirandello and his Tragedies by the famous authoress, al-Anisah 
Mayy, opening a monthly series of literary studies; Minot and his 
associates conquer pernicious anaemia by means of liver and extracts 
from it; athletic games and exercises among the ancient Egyptians; 
Ancient Crete: was it the fabled Atlantis?—science and armament, 
a digest from the American Journal, Popular Science; modern psy- 
chology (meaning Freud); the current events section in this num- 
ber reviews Japan and its Asiatic policy, modern Italy, and Captain 
Anthony Eden; the outstanding article in the woman's section is an 
extract from a new book in Arabic on modern educational methods, 
Which, as a very favorable review later shows, presents clearly thé 
Montessori, Decroly, Dalton, and Gary systems, together with the 
Project plan; the poetic section brings in Arabic selections from Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Alfonse de Lamartine, and Tennyson; the gen- 
eral essay section has a good pen picture of a prominent Egyptian 
business man and discussions of modern Arabic linguistic usage. It 
Would be difficult to find a five dollar magazine in America or Eng- 
land offering in any one month a richer selection or one of higher 
class, 

From the November 1934 number of this last of the three great 
Magazines is taken the article here presented in translation. The 
author of the article. Fuad Sarruf, is a person of consequence in the 
Arabic world, comparable to John H. Finley of the New York 


Times, Glenn Frank, or Stuart Chase in America. It is interesting 
nis Asiatic sympathy with Japan vying with his Near 
pathetic interest in America. This curious and interest- 
tion in the Near Eastern mind dates back at least to the 
early years of the World War. In 1915 or 1916 the writer was given 
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a clipping from an Arabic newspaper, which extolled as ideals for 
the young Egyptian Arab on the one hand Japan’s Westernization 
and modernization, especially in her army and in her merchant and 
war fleet, on the other hand courses in the Correspondence School 
of the University of Chicago and the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 

During the Versailles Peace Conference an eminent and well- 
equipped American Committee oi investigation, whose results were 
published too late and are now almost forgotten, found a universal 
love and preference for American management’ prevailing all over 
the Near East. Something of this prestige and grateful friendliness 
manifestly still exists there. In this stage, as the Near East is striv- 
ing for revival as did Japan fifty or seventy-five years ago, it be- 
hooves America, as well as the British Empire, to note with due 
appreciation this sector of the world and its genuine friendliness to 
us, and to do what is in our power not to neglect and throw away, 
but to preserve and foster this gift of the gods in a chaotic world. 


With this recommendation we give the floor to Fuad Sarruf to 
speak to us on 


THE NATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY OF JAPAN 
[America is watching the affairs of the Far East with considerable 
care and anxiety. At the sante time she does not hesitate to assert 
strongly her attitude with regard to these affairs, which is, that she 
will not recognize any treaty or established state of affairs arrived 
at by means contrary to the Kellogg-Briand pact—the Pact of Paris 
which outlaws war—and in this connection she has begun to restore 
her fleet tó the Strength permitted her by the naval treaties. Over 
agamst this Japan is troubled with jealous, perplexed anxiety. What 
1$ the attitude of the Japanese nation toward America? What ideas 
do they entertain about her? What do they fear from her?] 


x 4 Double Life 

_ The Japanese of today lives a double life, with one foot in the 
brilliant-hued, ancient, Japanese life, the fie of the fathers and 
forefathers, circumscribed by a narrow circle of desires and inter- 
ests, and the other foot in the life of the twentieth century, a life of 
travel, of telegraphic news, of mechanized industry, international 


ie non as 
ade, and capitalistic economy, filled with the urge to enlargement 
and expansion. = 


Take any picture that comes 


im. id 
to hand of a Japanese ministry, 2° 
you May ascertain the truth of a 


Our statement. You will see in such 


Pa 
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a picture a group of managers of imperial affairs in clothes of the 
latest fashion generally accepted in Europe and America, and you 
will see another group in'the garb of their forefathers. General 
Araki, formerly Japanese Minister of War, the leader of militarist 
Japan, leader of the militarist spirit in her, would appear in his office 
dressed in a military uniform made of khaki cloth; but when a re- 
porter or photographer surprised him in his house, he would find the 
uniform discarded and its place taken by the wide, flowing, brilliant- 
hued garb of the ancients, which one sees in pictures characteristic of 
Old Japan. o 

What is true in this sort of statesmen and leaders of empires is 
true likewise in the little and ordinary matters of everyday life. In 
the Japanese house of today is a wing of foreign chambers—one 
room or more—containing tables, chairs, and rugs, such as may be 
seen in New York or Paris; but the rest of the house is pure Japa- 
nese, the floors of the rooms covered with golden-hued mats which 
give forth no sound, when you walk upon them, and for the rest 
bare of furniture except for a brazier, a tea tray, and a few cushions. 

Or take the man of finance, business, or industry. He spends his 
day in his office on a swivel chair among typewriters, telephones, 
Stenographers; he takes his lunch in a first-class restaurant; he 
pauses a bit after lunch to listen over the radio to a speech on some 
Subject of interest to hint. But when the day's work is done, he re- 
turns to his home; he takes his bath in a wooden tub full of hot 
water with the steam arching over him in a cloud as in a Turkish 
bath; then he puts on ample, silken robes and eats Japanese food 
Sitting on the floor at a table which rises not more than a foot from 
the surface of the floor. His daughters, who have spent their day 
in their schools or places of work dressed in regular Western clothes, 
now surround him at eventide in wide, bright kimonos, jesting, laugh- 
ng, Spreading about them the pleasant atmosphere of youth. 

It is as though the Japanese, returning from his office to his 
home, had turned back the hand of the clock of history a hundred 
years. He has turned away from the materialistic civilization, which 
he has adopted, but in which he does not find himself at ease, to a 
receding civilization of which there. remain only some few remnants 
im which he takes comfort, but which, nevertheless, he enjoys to the 
full. In the Paper, in which in the morning he has read the prices 
a ee markets, he reads in the evening a story of the age 
pret Japanese chivalry. If he goes forth with the members of 
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his household to the moving picture theaters, he finds before him,on 
the one hand films of Hollywood or the films of modern Japan, which 
follow the footsteps of Hollywood—and'on the other hand ancient 
plays, into which sex motifs do not enter, about a life based at heart 
upon sincerity and loyalty; for the plays of this sort outweigh in 
Japan all other plays by at least two hundred per cent. 


Altraction and Repulsion 

This doubleness or pairing in Japanese life, avhere two utterly 
different currents intermingle, runs through a variety of the phases 
of Japanese life. You may easily discern it in the attitude of Japan 
toward America. The writer, Hugh Byas—we believe he is a Japa- 
nese? who has studied in America, who now serves as correspondent 
for the great dailies, a man upon whom we think we can rely—tells 
of an incident when in an autumn night he was out walking in Tokyo. 
At one point he heard voices of young men and women talking Eng- 
lish with an American accent. He turned in surprise, and his eyes 
fell upon a brightly lighted restaurant from which issued the sounds 
that had attracted his attention. There he discovered some sixty or 
seventy young people seated round a room, from the center of which 
all the furniture had been removed in preparation for a dance. They 
were all Japanese. rae 

This gathering consisted of Japanese born in America or such 
as had studied there and then returned to fheir native land. When 
the writer talked to them, they said that the opinions commonly held 
am Japanese circles about American life were derived from the see- 
ing of American films. These did not represent true American life 


or at best they presented a wholly distorted view of it. The only 
way to correct these opinions w 


SN 
: i as to arrange an innocent evening > 
entertainment in the American 


fashion, so that the Japanese might 
a what was meant by “diversion,” a “Good Time” in America, 
and for those who wished to understand America as she really 5: 
to attend our entertainment. 

E I a STIS thing about this, a matter which gives rise to real 
as a ment, is that the time during which these young people wer 
undertaking this conciliatory enterprise was a period in which Japan 
Was extremely apprehensive about America, Indeed, American tout- 


ists wee meeting with serious obstacles on their travels in Japam 
because the Japanese considered every 
3Hugh Byas, the New Y i i i 
: yas, New Y S 1 s Am 
icc ee w York Times tells us, is not a Japanese. Asia , 
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about concealed in the folds of his clothing means of divulging Ja- 
pan's military secrets. It is said that a party of tourists had been 
rambling about in a beautiful district and that the police had re- 
peatedly arrested and released them, until finally they requested the 
police department to detail a policeman to accompany them from 
one district to the next, and to turn them over to the following police 
guard with instructions, that there was nothing against them and 
that their trip was not to be interfered with thereafter. 

A strange phenomenon in the twentieth century! Travelers used 
to seek aid of the police against highway robbery in lands in which 
security was lacking. But in Japan during this interval this company 
of American tourists was forced to request assistance of the police 
—for protection against the police! 

Still more strange is the following tale. A New York bank had 
offices in Japan. This bank asked its branch in Osaka to assemble 
photographs of the principal buildings of Osaka for use in a general 
statement which was designed to set forth the affluence of the dis- 
trict-in which the financial operations of the bank were carried on. 
The manager called in a Japanese photographer and commissioned 
him to take pictures of the government building, the board of trade, 
the chamber of commerce, and othets. A policeman saw that pho- 
tographer and felt convinced that these pictures were ultimately to 
be used by the American air force, when it would attack Japan and 
attempt to bomb Osaka. He arrested him and held him for ques- 
tioning. When it appeared that the photographer was within the 
limits of the law, he was, indeed, released, but the story got out to 
the papers and was made into a scarehead. This in itself serves to 
Show you an angle of Japanese psychology in its attitude toward 
America. 

Fear of espionage is a natural thing in a country like Japan. 
Government employees are watched to make sure that they are con- 
Scientiously fulfilling their functions. The people are watched to 
make sure that none among them is conspiring against the govern- 
ment. When a foreigner comes to live in Japan, a man of the police 
looks him up and registers his name, his sex, his age, his birthplace, 
his nationality, the names of his ‘parents and of the parents of his 
Spouse. Every month thereafter the policeman returns, even though 
the foreigner should remain in Japan for twenty years, to establish 
the correctness of the informations which he has registered. On 
the following visits, however, he does not trouble the foreigner with 
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his questions, but contents himself with questioning the servant., 
Those who have lived long in Japan have become accustomed to 
the coming of policemen to ask them about their names, their ages, 
their nationalities, whence they have come, and whither they are 
going. So they return answers to the questions with the same polite- 
ss with which they are addressed to them and go on their ways. 
But those whose stay in Japan is of recent date are nettled by 
such treatment. Tf they are Americans, they interpret it as an insult 
to the dignity of their government. Should a minor official, because 
of his ignorance of the American language blunder into the Ameri- 
can's ignorance of the Japanese language, then a molehill becomes a 
mountain, and the American leaves, considering himself insulted and 
| bearing away with him nothing but anger and rancor against the 


ne 


i Japanese. 
f So the Japanese fear of espionage, and their severity in punish- 
ing those against whom the suspicion is confirmed, and their treat- 
ment of suspects until their innocence is established serve as con- 
tributory causes toward estrangement between Japan and America. 
| In such circumstances it occurs to the mind of some employee or 
chief of department that America is anxious to spy on Japan, while 
at the same time he does not realize that the ordinary missionary Or 
tourist rambling about for amusement is rarely able to gather any 
military data of value during the space of such rambling. Quite 
evidently, when a nation is smitten with the disease “fear of espion- 
age" it loses in a general way sane insight and sound judgment. 
eee ns = ae im 2 nation is smitten with P 
: ge, generally sane insight and soun 
judgment has departed. 
a a roe n Eon they eue stricken with d 
tacked the Jonee The j 3 E ET n ER a E 
The Americans, ae D. e C pe 
Sudden surprise, as if they Rie = Dr p 3 
iq ete ee vered a new and serious ie 
their friends and ms us dem s p e T a- 
nese hate the Americans i s E: a ne nication M ee 
is easier to infer than tat obe Pe n ed all 
this, and that it is the govern c ees de 5 Bm e to 
interfere with the LIRE P ne mu WIN eus on Ure Po 205 
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ment and against any friendly relation of the American government 
with Japan. 


An Historical Sketch 

Friendly relations between Japan and America continued unin- 
terruptedly for thirty years after the American Commodore Perry 
had entered Japan in the^middle of the nineteenth century, Japan 
feeling bound to America by bonds that savored of the most sincere 
friendship. Those*years left in the minds of the young people of 
that era—who have since become mature and aged men—a, deep im- 
pression to the effect that the American government was sincerely 
striving for the highest goals and ideals. Thus sincerity was a 
strong bond between the Japanese and Americans. This firmly rooted 
image in the minds of mature and aged men was a powerful factor 
in smoothing out affairs, when complications arose between them 
during the period in which Japan emerged from the stage of youth- 
ful tutelage in relation to America and became a strong state, with 
the ambitions and interests of other strong states. 

Some years ago President Franklin Roosevelt wrote an article 
in which he maintained that Japan's change of attitude toward 
America was to be traced back to the time when America occupied 
the Philippine Islands. At that time the Departments of the Army 
and of the Navy began tp bring up the subject of the defense of 
these islands and the means for such defense. At the same time 
Japan, seeing a foreign nation venturing into its near neighborhood 
Southwards, made use of this venturesome approach as grounds for 
demanding an increase of her fleet. 

Nevertheless the objective of Japan’s military and naval prepara- 
tions in those days was not America, but Russia. And when war 
broke out between these two in the early years of this century, the 
attitude of President Theodore Roosevelt was sympathetic toward 
Japan. 

_ Then, when the Chinese government signed the treaty of 1915,* 
im which she acceded to the severe demands of Japan, the govern- 
ment of President Wilson stated publicly that it would recognize no 
change inaugurated by the treaty, which was detrimental to Ameri- 
“an interests. When President Wilson at the Peace Conference at- 
tempted to eject Japan from Shantung (a district in China, which 
*A treaty concluded between Japan and China after an ultimatum on the 


Part ot the former, to whose stern demands, 21 in number, designed to ratify 
"Pini advance on the Chinese mainland, China was forced to yield. 
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had been the property of Germany before the war, which Japan. had 
wrested from her during the war, and which was of considerable 
commercial and military importance), the American people believed 
that Wilson was doing this merely as a philanthropic attempt to 
aid China in her struggle for independence, while in reality it was in 
the service of American commercial interests. When the Washing- 
ton Naval Conference met and Mr. Hughes, then Secretary of State, 
returned to the subject and persuaded the Japanese to evacuate Shan- 
tung and to drop the treaty with England in favor of two new 
treaties With the powers there assembled, guaranteeing the integrity 
of China and maintaining the open door, America reaffirmed the 
right to interfere in the affairs of the Far East. 
* x ox 

In more recent times the Japanese have been watching with 
anxious care the actions of Mr. Stimson, Secretary of State in Hoo- 
ver's term, in the matter of the controversy over Manchuria. Mr. 
Stimson was arguing for the sanctity of treaties concluded and for 
the cause of universal peace. The Japanese, however, in their in- 
tense preoccupation with disturbances detrimental to them, of which 
they were complaining, did not believe that the maintenance of their 
rights in a country adjacent to them, a prey to continuing anarchical 
conditions, was in its very nature disturbing to the peace of the 
world. They did not realize that the Americans were not nearly so 
much interested in Manchuria as they were in general peace in the 
Far East to the end that the routes of commerce might remain un- 
hampered there. The foreign policy of the American State Depart- 
ment was following the line of interference in the affairs of the Far 
East, which had been firmly laid down by Mr. Hughes in the treaties 
of 1922, when he persuaded Japan to evacuate Shantung and to at 
nul their treaty with England; and this was what Japan was repudi- 
ating now. 
So the group of Japanese young men and women trying by their 
a to inaugurate a rapprochement between America and Japati 
cn ath Amians ver sed vie nie 
between Ameen us - ee of ee ee in- 
creased and expanded us MUSE quor onal K now d n 

; there bonds of friendship, confidence, 2 


sympathy were strengthened, ` Where relations were circumscribed 


by official negotiations, the utterances of statesmen on general att 
tudes, the ignorance of minor officials, and the hasty statements gr 
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the. daily press, there fear, guarded caution, and doubt prevailed. 


Wars and Rumors of Wars 

In the shadow of this tension in Japanese-American relations 
there arose the whisper about a war which was to break out in the 
Pacific Ocean. The whisper rose to a higher pitch, when America 
proceeded to increase its*fleet toward the limit permitted to her by 
the naval treaties. Here the arena was laid open for the masters of 
"certain knowledge" among the spreaders of rumors. Mr. Hugh 
Byas says, that, a short while before the writing of his article, he 
was approached by an American who asked him, was it true, what 
was said in Honolulu (the capital of the Hawaiian islands, a group 
of islands belonging to America in the middle of the Pacific Ocean), 
that Japan was preparing to attack these islands, and that this at- 
tack would be the first stage in the war of Japan with America. 
And he says likewise, that he was told that America was keeping 
its fleet on a footing of preparedness for the conflict in the Pacific 
Ocean so as to be prepared against eventualities, and that 27,000 
soldiers would soon be added to the garrison of the islands. 

And what is said on the American side is said also on the Japa- 
nese side. Recently an American visited Japan, making inquiries 
up to the highest classes of Japanese society. He noticed that every 
conversation with every Japanese turned about the question: Does 
America intend to go to war? 

The Japanese ask: Why does America want to interfere in the 
affair of Manchuria, when she decided the difficulties of Cuba and 
Panama by armed force? When he is told that the settlement of 
these two problems, the Cuban and that of Panama, by force took 
place before the Kellogg pact, and that the settlement of the Man- 
churian difficulty by force took place after that, the Japanese curls 
ED his lip and adds nothing further; but the tongue of his posture 
18 saying: Why do you not leave us alone with our business? We 
do not interfere in your affairs in America. Why do you want to 
Interfere in our affairs in Manchuria? 


The Perplexity of the Japanese 
So you see the Japanese perplexed because the nation which had 
ie Sreatest and most extensive educational influence in the rise of 
his land, is the country which now “faces and thwarts him when he 
tries to expand his narrow domain; the country which he looks up 
fo with the utmost admiration and whose means and ways he con- 
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siders the last and highest word in human invention is the country 
which he fears more than all other countries together; and this per- 
plexity is the more deeply impressed upon his mind by the fact that 
the country which blocks his way is the richest nation on the face 
of the earth in actual and potential wealth, while his country, in the 
numbers of its inhabitants and in the harshness of its soil is the 
poorest of nations. 
Thus it is necessary that one remember the difficulties which face 
Japan, when her sins are recounted. 
If Japan has entered upon a dangerous line of conduct, taking 
no one into account, i. e., her struggle in Manchuria,—then we must 
remember that she had reached in the gravity of her economic situa- 
tion the limit of desperation. The condition of troubled China, a 
land of about 400,000,000 souls, was rousing fear. What would 
America do if China were in the place of Canada? Or if Canada 
were like China, troubled and disturbed, bearing within herself the 
seeds of chaotic revolution and overturn, like a giant evil genius, 
of whom you did not know what would be the next step-he would 
take? 
+ k * 
; There is no doubt that in Jápsn's policy there is danger to peace 
in the Far East; but the Japanese are sorely troubled by the' fact, 
that the difficulties which she faces are not studied sympathetically 
and that the great things which she has accomplished are not rated 
at their true value. The Japanese see themselves as a country which 
honors Private property, public security, law and order, the safe- 
guarding of individual liberty, and the establishment of universal 
ee a anda 
ae ra ran M tend. principles which America d 
i coder E a s Sees herself as the sole stable ee 
and grieved that eee : : Sen E 2 ae » We. 
d E me Ss ca should consider her as nothing other tha! 
LE must be admonished or disciplined. 
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CURRENT NATIONALISM IN THE MOSLEM NEAR EAST 
BY EDGAR J. FISHER 


HE MOST important,single factor in the development of cur- 
rent nationalism in Asia was the World War. This in turn was 
largely due to the harsh pressure of the imperialistic: policies of the 
Great Powers upon the East. These Great Powers themselves were 
responsible for letting loose the forces that resulted in the erganiza- 
tion of the new nationalistic states with their earnest zeal and fervor. 
During the Middle Ages Asia was the aggressor against Europe: 
the Arabs in Spain and Sicily, the Mongols in Russia, and the 
Turks in the Balkans and Hungary. This was not without its value 
for European culture, particularly because of the great importance 
of the Arab learning in the development of the Western Renaissance. 
Since the early part of the nineteenth century European nations 
have been the aggressors against Asia. Western ideas and methods 
have been scattered throughout the East by statesmen, merchants, 
missionaries, teachers, and travelers. There were a few who, in their 
ignorance, professed to believe that thé East was an area that would 
resist all change. But most people in their hearts had the idea that 
something would happen as a result of the great outpouring of West- 
ern influence in Eastern lands. Had this not been the case, certainly 
we would have been driven to the conclusion that there was some- 
thing the matter with the ideas as they worked, or did not work, 
"Upon the East. But now that they are "taking," many profess to be 
Surprised that something is actually happening. And Eastern peo- 
ples are driving this thing called Nationalism through to its logical 
conclusion, 
: For the sake of definiteness it will be well to indicate what we 
include in the Near East, Geographically speaking it is the area 
that was under the sovereignty of the Ottoman Empire at the be- 
Simning of the nineteenth century. This includes the Balkan penin- 
Sula south of the Danube River, Roumania, the islands in and the 
lands bordering the Eastern Mediterranean Sea, Asia Minor, and 
in Ge ees lands of Western Asia. With the exception of 
ad "o States in the Balkans and the Lebanon in Syria, this 
faith s Hed predominantly by people who embrace the Moslem 
ee e struggle for nationality.among the Balkan States has in 
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the main come to an end, although there are still disputes due to the 
mixture of populations. 

Tt is in the Moslem Near East that'nationalism has had the most 
astonishing development in the last decade and a half. Only about a 
generation ago Vambéry wrote that "religion absorbs the intellect 
of the Asiatic; it is stronger than his feeling of nationality." That 
statement needs revision today, so fast has the supposedly unchang- 
ing East changed. Political liberty preceded by some time the de- 
mands for social liberty in the West. The reason why Eastern na- 
tionalism now seems to be moving at such a rapid tempo is because 
it is hop-step-and-jumping the political, religious and social at once. 
These peoples want sovereignty and independence as complete as that 
possessed by any of the Western States. 

In his important treatise on International Law, “The Law of Na- 
tions," the Swiss writer Vattel commented upon the freedom, inde- ' . 
pendence and equality of nations, and how they judged according to 
their own consciences. The apparent effect of this, to quote from 
Vattel, was to produce, “a perfect equality of rights between na- 
tions, in the administration of their affairs, and the pursuit of their 
pretensions, without regard to the intrinsic justice of their conduct, 
of which others have no right te form a definitive judgment; so that 
what is permitted in one, is also permitted in the other, and they 
ought to be considered in human society'as having an equal, right." 

That has been doctrine dear to the Western nations, and Eastern 
nationalism has developed the same enthusiastic affection for it. 

But it should be observed that Eastern nationalism has appeared 
when nationalism in the West has to a large degree lost its reason 
say being. There was something of a noble moral enthusiasm and 
CE in the Western nationalism of the century before the 
Mind E d ee liberate peoples and to combat i 
chiefly Geena En or He uen national sa v to 
possess more or less of E x F r Mor i E. 
better." Nationalism Wut E RN ENS rn a jviliza- 
tion and cultures. So far a aa S ful to manlini =e na- 
tionalism has had its flin R us X uu es e. pe 
AS EIS e os its positive values have been Y P. 
be retained, and the values Ne a o pS pu e 
purposes will long be seen E seseserris for admini fica; 

- But the economic and cultural justi 
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— | tion for many of our national frontiers has largely passed. The 

| — nationalism of the last decade or two in the West has been chiefly 
t yj y negative, concerned with hostility for the foreigners, attacks upon 
1 the minorities within the gates, and attempts to develop a false eco- 
t nomic self-sufficiency which has to be propped up by wasteful means. 
DOMI . 'To have a real and peculiar affection for one's homeland is not only 
- proper but inevitable, but this should not necessarily presuppose a 
: hostility for the neighboring lands. It is quite apt to be an inferior- 
è ity complex that leads some countries, especially some of the new 


e nationalisms of the Near East, to fear the presence of other nation- 
» alities in their midst. 
t There are surely some areas, both East and West, where present 


movements can be explained on the basis of the inspired liberal na- 
c tionalism of the earlier decades. When the Chinese seek to defend 
a themselves against the plundering of their territory by military and 


0 aggressive nationalisms, that seems to justify a valid national enthu- 
a siasm. That is also the case with the Turks when thev are fired 
B with national vigor to defend valiantly the heart and center of the 
t old Ottoman Empire, and preserve what is unquestionably their own. 
t The very words of Mazzini cry out against the efforts that have been 
n made to Italianize the people of the Austrian Tyrol There is much 
y more valid reason for the currency and tide of nationalism in the 
” Moslem Near East at the present time, than there is for its contin- 
n ued artificial stimulation in the well-established countries of the 
Western world. For some time the Eastern lands may stand to gain 
d from their nationalist thought and feeling, provided it is reasonably 
i restrained and tempered with justice. They are justified in their 
d nationalist fervor as long as it helps to preserve a national culture. 
e The new Near Eastern nationalisms may be urged to learn from the 
à West what the Western nations have not been able themselves to see 
5 clearly ; namely, that when nationalism has patriotically aided in 
o. obtaining the organization and security of the State and the devel- 
53 i M ef its culture, it should exercise care not to condemn in others 
a | i. E a in itself, should not outlast its usefulness by nega- 
- aoe E estructive purposes, but should be a refining influence 
Be | g the nations. s 
yu im Panor ene Moslem Near East has failed to respond to the 
e ulus of modern nationalism, but the result of this response has 
P Varied greatly in the different s 


ections, whether viewed from the 


su Papas ence z : 
cess or failure of a movement to secure national independence, or 
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the degree to which a community has become modernized, . The 
magic slogan of *self-determination" was a siren call to which these 
peoples gave ready heed. They all had definite grievances which 
could have been righted years earlier had it not been for the greedy 
imperialism of the Great Powers. It was the feeling of having been 
restrained and unjustly treated for long, years that led the Arabic 
and Turkish peoples to embrace nationalism with such avidity. It 
became a force the strength of which many leaders did not realize. 
They have been carried along by this ferment of nationalistic feeling 
not knowing just where it was taking them, and not risking to stem 
the tide at times for fear that they would lose their power. 

In this new day when the Orient has been again awakened, con- 
flicting motives appear to be urging them. They are anti-Western 
in the sense that they sacrifice and struggle to throw off the political 
control of the Western States, but at the same time, with one or two 
exceptions, they eagerly strive to become as nearly like Europe as 
possible. Fortunately these Moslem States do not appear to be in-' 
terested in slavishly copying the West, but in trying to adapteWest- 
ern methods and techniques to suit their ends. This is especially true 
in those fields which the Easterner believes have contributed to the 
material power and prestige of Western civilization. Social and re- 
ligious influences from the West are not nearly as acceptable as are 
the evidences of organizational and scientific advance. This ‘is nat- 
ural because the East has ever excelled in the contemplative and 
peaceful, rather than in the material and the mechanical. 
= Turkey has been the most successful State in the Moslem Near 
East in its efforts to throw off foreign control and develop a mod- 
ernized national country. Her leaders have been more quick to 
adapt themselves to and understand the meaning of the changes 
necessary in her life. No other people has followed insistent leader- 
ship so readily in throwing overboard almost everything Oriental 
hae eed ma oe a aes oO 
Are Ce NE ae probably easier than dn the : ch 
ization from which to break a ee ae üdigengus: pon ts in 
| hee s way: There were earlier ateni 
| superficial and did not strik tere pre- 

supposed a theccratie State se at the root of the problem. E Pt a 
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State. The despotic sultan, Abdul Hamid II, feared nationalism as 
the ‘forerunner of a worse evil, democracy. He sought to strengthen 
his own position at home and threaten the European countries as 
well by Pan-Islam, a movement to unite all the Moslems under the 
influence of the Sultan-Caliph at Constantinople, as the present city 
of Istanbul was then called. The Young Turks overthrew Abdul 
Hamid II in 1909, and proclaimed a new nationalism based upon 
fraternity of all the peoples of the Empire. They -failed sadly be- 
cause they were unwilling or unable to develop a just nationalist 
movement that would satisfy the non-Turkish elements. They yielded 
to the fatal idea that national cultures should be suppressed and not 
nurtured. Only a decentralized state based upon a recognition of 
the needs of the different cultural groups in the country could have 
developed Ottoman unity, and then staved off the ravages of West- 
ern imperialism against the Turkish Empire. 

Those ravages were real indeed, although it was the ineptitude and 
misgovernment of the Ottoman Sultans, as the present Turkish lead- 
ers themselves now state, that were in large part responsible for the 
encroachment of the West. On the other hand the European Powers 
Were not interested in helping the Sultanate to be strengthened and 
improved, but rather in pushing it dewn so that they could partici- 
pate in the inevitable distribution of the spoils. In the last two or 
three centuries the Ottoman Empire lost territory in every succeed- 
ing geheration, and in the long reign of Abdul Hamid II, the Turk- 
ish State became entangled in a maze of enforced concessions and 
financial loans to European interests, that constituted virtual eco- 
nomic enslavement. This process was facilitated by the capitulations, 
or extraterritorial rights, that granted foreigners in the land special 
Privileges, These had originally been voluntarily given by the Sul- 
tan to certain foreign states, but in the days of Ottoman decline and 
Weakness had been twisted by the Powers into instruments of unfair 
advantage for themselves. At the end of the Great War no state 
Was seemingly at such a low ebb as the remnant of the Ottoman Em- 
Pire. With its capital, Constantinople, in control of the Allies, the 
Sultan’s representatives were told to sign the severe Treaty of Sev- 
Tes. Meanwhile the Western Powers authorized the Greeks to oc- 
cupy Smyrna and its hinterland in western Asia Minor on a tem- 
porary basis, but the Turks feared that this was the beginning of 
the end of their own control over this fair western part of what 
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they regarded as an historical homeland. A sweeping nationalist 
ovement. under the leadership of Mustafa Kemal Pasha, an able 


military commander, flared up in Asia-Minor, and rapidly carried 


all before it. 
Aroused by a dual hostility to Greek nationalism and British im- 


perialism, the Turkish struggle was remarkably successful. In Janu- 
ary, 1920, a brief National Pact that had earlier been accepted by the 
nationalist Assembly at Angora was adopted at the last meeting which 
the Turkish Parliament ever held in Constantinople. The Pact 
was a suceinct and reasonable statement of the “maximum of sacri- 
fice,” which the Turkish people would be willing to make as a guar- 
antee for their national independence. Its principles became the ba- 
sis of the negotiations that resulted in the Treaty of Lausanne be- 
tween Turkey and the Western Powers in 1923. This Declaration 
of Independence, as the Pact may be called, presupposed the con- 
tinuance of the Ottoman Sultanate, and demanded the recognition 
of an independent Turkey, consisting of those lands that contained « 
an Ottoman Moslem majority, free from foreign yoke and the«apit- 
wlatory restrictions. If there was any sense in which the Lausanne 
Treaty was an imposed treaty, it was imposed by the Turks upon 
ihe Allies, for practicallv all the terms of the National Pact were 
fulfilled. 

The nationalists soon overthrew the Sultan and established a 
Republic and then ousted the Caliph because they wished to make 
Be os api a cory a a 

3 S OSIONNIE ed their people to press on quickly to mod- 
ern life, by which they meant a Western mentality. To reject the 


Asiatic and virtually transplant the institutions of the West to Asia 
Minor became almost a passion. Tt w 
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success of the movement. The country is inhabited almost exclu- 
sively by Moslem Turks, except in Istanbul, where there are some 
Christian minorities and Jews, and in Eastern Anatolia, where there 
are still Kurds who have not yet been settled in other parts of Asia 
Minor by the Government. The keynotes of Kemalism have been 
to consolidate the Turkish elements in the state, to throw off foreign 
influence and control, and to construct in Turkey an independent, 
modern nation. Whatever has come down from the past that seemed 
to block those aims, has been rigorously discarded; whatever there 
is in the present that would appear to further those aims, has been 
speedily accepted. In this respect no modern ruler has been more 
consistent, more purposeful, or more thorough than Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha, whose new name is Ghazi Kemal Ata Türk. 

In the new Turkey, the nation replaced religion in the State. 
The heterogeneous Ottoman Empire had developed a system in which 
religious feeling was the expression of nationality; with the practi- 
cally homogeneous population in the Turkish Republic, national sol- 
idaritystook the place of religious feeling. It was significant that 
the Sultanate was overturned before the Caliphate. The former af- 
fected Turkey only, but the latter the entire Moslem world, at least 
Supposedly. Is there anything whislf shows the driving force of 
this nationalist feeling so conclusively as that in 1924 1t accomplished 
in a twinkling the overthrow of the Caliph of Islam as if he were 
but a mere gubaltern, when a decade before the Caliph had been 
Seriously regarded as a world-power, who could array the hosts of 
Islam in battle against the Western Allies? The Turkish Constitu- 
tion of 1924 declared, “The religion of the Turkish State is Islam,” 
but this Article was removed from the Constitution four years later. 
Some have declared that the Turkish leaders were bent upon repudi- 
ating Islam in favor of atheism, but there is hardly confirmation for 
this belief. It is sufficient to suppose that they wished to leave no 
doubt about the lay character of the State. The Government has not 
neglected the services in the mosques, which are carried on in the 
Turkish language and not in the Arabic of the original Koran. For 
the people this brings distinct advantages. There are Turkish lead- 
oe ie that the new relationship between religion and the 
ee = Les oe vitality to Islam, and that Turkey will act as a 
n os à oslem lands to follow. : There does not seem to be, 
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Turkish religious leadership of the future will come. There AS a 
Jaw against religious propaganda, and legally there is religious free- 
dom for all adults. Religious equality does not exist, and there has 
been practically no increase in the true spirit of religious tolerance 
toward non-Moslem faiths during the period of the Republic. In 
these respects, however, the new T urkey js probably not far behind 
some other nations, whose cultures are supposed to have been more 
highly advanced for a long period of time. 

The nationalist Government is organized with all the forms of a 
modern republican State. The franchise is still very narrow, and 
wisely so, because the percentage of illiteracy is high in the land, 
despite the great progress that has been made since the adoption of 
the Latin characters for the language. Political leaders in the land 
declare their earnest support of democracy, but believe that the new 
forms of their government can be filled with content only after the 
people become better educated and able to use them. Organized po- 
litical opposition is not tolerated, and there is only one political party 
in the country, the People's Party. It has a relationship ¢o the 
Government similar to that in other states, which are dominated by 
the single-party system. The names of candidates for election to 
the Grand National Assembly ‘are submitted to the President of the 
Republie, who chooses a certain number from among them, and the 
deputies are chosen from his list. The courage and earnestness of 
the leaders has been noteworthy, and with the continuance of these 
virtues, progress in the nation may be conditioned only by their 
ability and wisdom. 

The Turks are probably no more instinctively anti-foreign than 
are other people. Having smarted for so long under the real in- 
justices of foreign subordination, they were inclined at first to be- 
lieve that the foreigner was responsible for all, instead of only à 
part, of their ills. To them it is axiomatic that whatever other 94 
tions are entitled to do, they are entitled to also, both as a matter of 
right and prestige. This is nicely illustrated in the case of the Egy?” 
tian capitulations. Turkey had complained bitterly, and with jus- 
tice, that the capitulations were unfair and worked unjust hardship 
upon her. After she had freed herself from the onus of the capit! 


lations, however, Turkey demanded that Egypt should grant i 
capitulatory privileges in that éountr 
ers had them! 
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‘The Turkish attitude toward foreigners and foreign influence is 
colored by the fact that this period of trying to substitute new values 
for radically different old values is critical for the leaders. Because 
of the character of their past experiences, they want to control the 
foreign assistance which they secure. The Turkish Government has 
employed many foreign experts, and in general finds this method 
satisfactory, for they can “hire and fire” the expert according to the 
terms of a definite contract. The Turkish authorities are becoming 
increasingly suspicious, if not intolerant, of foreign institutions in 
the country, which parallel institutions which they have, or may have 
in the future, whether the institutions are schools, hospitals, banks, 
or establishments of more modest scope. There are many Turks who 
recognize the values, comparative and otherwise, of the foreign in- 
stitutions, but they cannot wield a commensurate amount of influ- 
ence at this time. 

Like the other nationalisms, particularly the new ones of this 
day, the Turkish is complete, sweeping and thoroughgoing. It 
press3s on to a logical conclusion, even if the results appear at times 
to show contradictions. The progress that the Turkish Republic 
has made was clearly shown when the completion of the first decade 
of its existence was celebrated in "October, 1933. In her domestic 
concerns, the great task of putting “on modern foundations the 
bonds of social life, of giving a new ideal and a new direction to 
Society,” as one of the Turkish intellectuals has expressed it, has 
been carried on with substantial progress; in foreign policy, the 
Turkish statesmen have shown great wisdom, especially in the work 
of conciliation in the Balkans. That Turkey should take her effec- 
tive place among the modern nations not only in name, but in spirit 
as well, is of great importance. 

During the long years of domination by the Ottoman Empire, 
the Arabs had been stirred by. nationalist feeling. Islam was the 
religion of both Arabs and Turks, but they had widely varying 
conceptions of this religion. Furthermore the Arabs believed that 
theirs was a culture and a civilization far superior to that of their 
i2 overlords. In 1905 an Arab National Committee had urged 
x us of F Arab tribes, under a liberal monarchy with an Arab 
1908 hel 2 ; e ue A policy of the Young Turks after 
qe Wes me the flames of Arab nationalism. Arabs hoped that 

ar would bring a federal union of Arab countries and 
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But these hopes for union were blasted 
due to secret agreements and treaties made by the Allies which con- 
flicted with promises that had been madé to the Arabs. 

Arab nationalism had first developed thus as a protest against 
the authority of the Turks, but since the Great War it has been fired 
by hostility to Western control, and a stern belief that France and 
Great Britain did not play fair by them in establishing administra- 
tions, which, according to a promise made by these two Powers as 
late as November, 1918, would derive “their authority from the ini- 
tiative and free choice of the indigenous populations.” There were 
two currents in Arab nationalism, in each of which the religious 
strain was felt differently. The Bedouins of the desert, especially 
the Wahhabites, were deeply stirred by religious feeling. In the 
towns the Arabs had been more exposed to the political and other 
influences from Europe, with the result that they were more opposed 
to Turkish domination. With the townsmen the enthusiasm for 
their religion rated second to political influences in the development 
of nationalism, and with them Arabs of differing religions cowed co- 
operate better together. 

Syria was the first Arab land to feel the surge of modern nation- 
alism. It was particularly expósed to outside influences, notably the 
French. Just before the World War the policies of the Young Turks 
sürred the Syrian consciousness deeply, arid the different races and 
religions in that country felt a more common bond in their Arabic 
speech. Earlier religious hatreds came to be displaced by political 
and social interests that developed a common nationality. After it 
became clear in the early part of 1919, that a confederation of the 
Arab States would not be formed, the Syrian nationalists at least 
hoped for a united Syria. "They opposed being put under a mandate, 

a pla disallowed by the Allied statesmen, who 

Pe to Franee the mandate for Syrie, despite the exes 

ME d y In assuming the mandate, the French Er 

eee d eee ee es national consciousness a e 

religious differences The = ee E se a 

. andate was organized under sever 

separate units, the French justifying this division on the ground © 
administrative necessity and religious differences. 


From the very beginning the. French have had trouble with their 
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Syrian mandate. The High Commissioners were changed frequent- 
ly, and with one or two exceptions they have not been men of ability 
sufficient to cope with the’ situation. They have been accused of 
treating the country as a backward colony, instead of a Class A 
mandate. The most serious trouble was a rebellion of the Druses 
in 1925 as a result of which the great city of Damascus was bom- 
barded by the French forces and a large area was ruined. The 
Lebanon, with itg predominantly Christian population, was pro- 
claimed a Republic in 1926, and this has not smoothed the problem 
of attaining a united Syria. The Syrians wish to establish a treaty 
relationship with France similar to, that arranged between Great Brit- 
ain and Irak, but the negotiations to this,end carried on by the 
French with the Syrian Parliament at. Damascus have repeatedly 
failed. The country has been pacified at great expense in money 
and wounded feelings, but discontent is strong because of the denial 
of real independence and the continued division of the country. With 
patience and restraint on the part of the Syrians and more wisdom 
and ‘etter administrators on the part of the French, time should 
correct most of the grievances of the nationalists and also stimulate 
the French to substitute for the mandate a treaty that will honor- 
ably guard the interests of all. Evert then the question of the status 
of the Lebanon will be a special problem. If Syria were only more 
prosperous, the French might be having an easier time. 

As to Irak, or Mesopotamia, the Allied secret agreements had 
provided that Northern Mesopotamia should be a part of a projected 
post-war Arab State, and that the Southern part should be under 
British protection. The nationalism of the Irakis was expecting a 
Kingdom of Mesopotamia, as declared at a 1920 Congress in Da- 
mascus. Instead the San Remo Conference awarded Irak to Great 
Britain as a Class A mandate. A revolt followed this news and 
the mandate never actually came into legal existence, but was super- 
seded by an Anglo-Irak Treaty. An Arab monarchy was estab- 
lished with the Emir Feisal, who had just been overthrown by the 
F rench as King of Syria, as King of Irak. With Arab nationalism 
in the ascendant, the Irakis at once began to agitate violently and 
otherwise for complete independerice. Different treaties were nego- 
cd they were unsatisfactory to the nationalists because they 
sane ae qu League of Nations obligations made it neces- 

ritain to insist on exercising certain international 
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and financial controls, that clashed with the Irak ideas of indepen- 
dence. Great Britain promised to recommend Irak for admission to 
the League of Nations as soon as sufficient progress toward pre- 
paredness for independence had been made. 

The impatience of the nationalists for Great Britain to fix “the 
time" was extreme, and at times led them into indiscreet action. As 
criteria for independence, the British stated that there must be sta- 
ble government, ‘settled frontiers, and “a sincere jntention to fulfill” 
international obligations. In 1929 Great Britain announced that Irak 
would be'recommended for League membership in 1932. In the 
first case of its kind to arise, the League of Nations studied the 
question of the fitness of Irak for independence, and, chiefly because 
of the British recommendation, admitted this Arab State to the 
League in 1932. Irak was required to subscribe to certaim guaran- 
tees. This change in the status of Irak was of international impor- 
tance. To the Iraki it meant the culmination of their nationalist 
struggle, and they expressed the hope that other Arab States would 
not be much longer delayed in their admission to the League* 

After the World War only the kingdom of Hejaz was organ- 
ized as an independent Arabian State. Including the Holy Places 
of Islam, Mecca and Medina, this was the heart of Arabia. British 
support gave the throne to the Emir Hussein, Sherif of Mecca, who 
dreamt of an Arab Federation. His soüs, Feisal and Abdullah, 
were rulers over Irak and Transjordan respectively, and this gave 
a family or personal union to three Arab States. When the Turk- 
ish Republic overthrew the Caliph, King Hussein believed that the 
keeper of the Holy Places of Islam was a natural successor to the 
Caliphate, and that this office would also aid him in shaping Arabian 
political Run He thus assumed the title of Caliph. Hussein's 
mecs vor thg powerful Moslem leaders in re 
the strongest man i x i E his neighbor and enemy, Um B 
Hussein abdicated in i > n o and defeated him. i peus 
of 1926, Ibn Saoud Su : a ni 2 Ron RI 
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other Arab states that have been mentioned. The communities are 
more primitive, and the personal dictation of a dominant chieftain, 
such as Ibn Saoud, determines its character for the time. As chief 
of the Wahhabi sect, Ibn Saoud speaks for the most puritanical and 
fanatically unitarian Moslem sect in the Near East. It is theocracy 
complete with the orders of the day based on the laws of the Koran. 
But Ibn Saoud is a wise and powerful ruler, the most astute of the 
Arabs. The precepts of religion and the traditions handed down 
must be observed, but likewise there are relationships that must be 
carried on with the foreigners, and with the other Arab states. Rigid 
though the Moslem world is sometimes claimed to be, it has discrim- 
inating and successful ways of change that tend to progress. Ibn 
Saoud is seeking to consolidate his immediate authority over prac- 
tically all Arabia proper. He has declared himself as hopeful for a 
Federation of the Arab states, a grouping which he promises to sup- 
port, and also as a believer in Pan-Arabism. This Cromwell of 
Arabia is not yet old, and he may take many steps toward the head- 
Ship @f a united Pan-Arab world. 

Egyptian nationalism has been a clear-cut struggle against British 
imperialism. The English have often declared that the Egyptians 
would be trained through liberalism: tb independence, but to the im- 
patient Egyptian nationalist it was taking far too long. Large num- 
bers of the people experienced real prosperity, but prosperity was not 
political independence. Years before the Great War, the Egyptians 
had made demands for constitutional government with the high offices 
in their own hands, for a greater diffusion of education and with 
more emphasis upon the Arabic, and for a prohibition upon the grant 
of concessions to foreigners. These demands were made at a time 
when the Sovereignty of the Ottoman Sultan still held over Egypt, 
but when years of British administration had given security and 
excellent administration to the country. The English declared a pro: 
tectorate over Egypt, when Turkey joined the German Powers in 
ce The example of the Arab world, the doctrine of self-determi- 
nation, and opposition to foreign rule urged Egyptian nationalism 
e ae and a fter the Great War. The most outstanding and 

et Ng Nationalist leader in Egypt was Zaghlul Pasha. 
he es mm ee the British: and the Egyptians during the 
C E ns een bitter and àt times violent. The Egyptian 
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tian independence was declared in 1922, and the Sultan became King, 
but there was a field of authority which the British insisted on main- 
taining, and this has caused trouble. Egypt has insisted on its need 
of possessing the Sudan in order to control the Nile waters, but such 
political possession is denied by the British, The Egyptians 
wish to wave farewell to all British troops, but England maintains 
that the defense of the British Empire depends upon the security 
and control of:the Suez Canal, for which purpose adequate troops 
must be stationed there. The abolition of the capitulations and the 
complete-control of her internal affairs are nationalist demands, which 
the British have been seeking earnestly to adjust. The safety of 
British imperial communications also involves supervision of Egyp- 
tian foreign relations. These difficult reserved questions, as they 
have been called, have occasioned many conferences, much heat, and 
serious misunderstandings. As long as Great Britain has extensive \ 
Eastern interests, it will be necessary to harmonize, or integrate, 
Egyptian independence with British policies. This is very certain 
as long as international affairs remain so crudely organizedsthat a 
completely independent Egypt, unable to defend itself might be over- 
run and conquered by another Power. This problem is an example 
of how cordial cooperation between an Eastern and a Western state 
might become a pattern for others to follow. The success of the 
attempt is still for the future to determine. 

At the end of the World War, Great Britain was granted a man- 
date over Palestine and Transjordan. The same High Commis- 
Er TER = but it is provided that Transjordan and 

: eparately administered. The Arabs are opposed 
to having the provisions of the Palestine mandate concerning the 


Jewish National Home apply to the country across the Jordan, for 


they do not wish to chance the opening up of this land to Jewish 
immigration, 


Transjordan is a valuable link in the chain for the 


pees of Britain's eastern interests. The fiction of constitu- 
tonal rule is maintai i i i 
micas naintained by King Abdullah in agreement with the 
mandatory Power, 


m cR. Transjordania is dependent upon British advice 
coc AUG uey assistance aN ationalicm cs present and raises 
its voice trom time to time, but itis still too definitely connected with 
British policies to be bothersome or embarrassing to the controlling — 
foreign Power. The same cair hardly be said about the situation i 
the historic country west of the Jordan River. 
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-The problem of Palestine is clearly that of reconciling two dif- 
fering nationalities, bitterly opposed to each other, to living together 
in a small country in reasorable peace and security. The land has a 
predominantly Arab population, almost three-quarters, the Jews have 
both religious and political attachments there, and to the Christians 
it is an object of special interest and concern. The British Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, later approved by France, Italy, and the United 
States, promised a National Home for the Jewish people in Palestine, 
on the understanding that this did not “prejudice the civil and re- 
ligious rights of existing non-Jewish communities." Tke purpose 
of the League mandate given to Great Britain was declared to be to 
train the people of Palestine for self-government and to establish a 
Jewish National Home. 

Despite the fact that Palestine has had High Commissioners of 
remarkable ability, the story of the mandate is an account of passive 
or violent resistance on the part of the Arabs, and complaints and 
frequent dissatisfaction on the part of the Jews. The Arabs have 
feared the entrance of so many Jewish immigrants that their own 
people would lose their numerical superiority; the Jews have com- 
plained that the annual immigration quotas for their people were in- 
sufficient for the economic developfhent of the land. Arabs have 
declared that the Balfour Declaration makes impossible the normal 
development of self-governing institutions as implied in the League 
mandate; the Jews have charged the Arabs with carrying out a policy 
Of obstruction against the mandatory Power. Placed squarely be- 
tween these two zealous and rival nationalisms, the British Govern- 
ment has been in an unenviable position. The mandatory has de- 
clared that Palestine cannot become “as Jewish as England is Eng- 
lish," that Jewish nationality will not be imposed on all Palestine, 
and that the Jewish National Home is to develop along with, and 
not to the exclusion of, the Arabs. 

The Arabs are unconvinced. The Jews have the great advan- 
fage of tremendous financial assistance from the Western world. 
In 1929, the Jewish Agency was reorganized so that Zionists and 
c organizations could assist in establishing the National 
di ed E agricultural developments have expanded greatly, 
MER has been purchased by Jews from Arabs. T hese have 
Seule A sales at good prices, but the Arab nationalists re- 

ge of land, feeling that with each sale a part of the 
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countr i 
sessed the land for many years, but it 1s undeniable that under the 


new dispensation the Jews in Palestine» have rights guaranteed by 
international promises. It is generally admitted that new Jewish 
immigrants should be peasants or manual workers. Tel-Aviv is a 
remarkable tribute to Jewish industry, faith, and vision, but Pales- 
tine cannot support many such cities, or absorb unlimited numbers 
of the professional classes and "white-collar" devotees. 

The Arabs came to their “Philistia” and the Jews to their “Land 
of Israel" as conquerors, centuries ago, the latter having preceded 
the former in the land. But for the purposes of today and the 
future, both peoples should emphasize less the possession of the 
past and turn to the indispensable cooperation necessary for the 
present. Jewish enthusiasm and the development of special projects 
in Palestine, such as the splendid new port at Haifa, the Jordan 
Hydro-Electric Works, and the exploitation of the Dead Sea Salts 
Concession, largely account for recent material progress in spite of 
all the nationalist disturbances. This progress is beginning to sftect 
the standard of living of the Arabs, and hence their social life. It 
seems axiomatic that for a contented Palestine it is necessary that 
the Arabs comprehend that self-governing institutions can be se- 
cured only through cooperation with the Jews, and that the Jews 
realize that they cannot by unlimited immigration become a ma- 
jority in the land, but rather that the “Land of Israel” should be to 
them a great center for the renewal and restoration of what is finest 
in their cultural and religious life. British policy is seeking to build 
a bi-national State in which two nationalities living side by side have 
absolutely equal rights and privileges. It is to be questioned if there 


iS. Or ever o iff i i i 

s, or ever has been, a more difficult place in which to bring such an 
experiment to a successful reality. 
Great B 


v itself is passing from their control. The Arabs have pos- 


Ha eas Truly has someone said that 
ritan will deserve well of the world, if in the Holy Land 


there is developed a firm Palestinian nationality of “awakened Arab 
and home-loving Jew.” 


Tt is thus seen that the easily explainable struggle of the A ee 
to secure the realization of : 


their nationalistic ai ambition 
has left the Arab World at the present mu s de 
happy state. The problem is insoluble to the Satisfaction of the: 
great majority as long as at ledst two conditions remain. The n 
condition is the continuance of foreign imperialistic policies which 
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have been responsible for keeping the Arah World divided into a 
large number of units. The second is the lack of union among the 
Arabs themselves and the common character of current nationalism 
which often makes it almost brutally careless of the tights of others. 
But grant the absence of these conditions, with the result that Arab 
union or federation developed in some form, even then it is quite 
probable that for an unknown number of years Great Britain would 
need to remain in a special relationship to Palestine’ and France to 
the Lebanon. 

Life in the midst of the current nationalisms of the Moslem Near 
East does bring one face to face with certain stern facts, the appre- 
ciation of which might help both East and West. The bitter and 
suspicious attitude which the struggle for national satisfaction 
aroused among these Near Eastern peoples has been due to the 
harsh experience which they had in exploitation by the imperialist 
Powers. There is much in our Western life which is unworthy for 
the Eastern States to copy, but in seeking to use nationalism with 
which»to combat Western control, or assert authority over others, 
they have used not only its worthy elements, but also the same kind 
of technique, which, when applied toward them, they have described 
as unfair and intolerable. The sucaess of nationalist movements in 
the Near East has been varied but still remarkably rapid since the 
Great War, and these new nationalisms should in patience and re- 
Straint realize that Western institutions, which they are seeking to 
copy or adapt, developed only through sacrifice and long experience, 
and did not come full-blown. 

But the Western Powers must realize the necessity of freeing 
the awakened Near East from imperialistic pressure. The excuse 
for continued control on the ground that these peoples are not 
capable of self-government is becoming palpably unjustifiable. In 
view of the lack of success that democratic self-government has been 
experiencing in large areas of the Western world, it borders on 
hypocrisy and self-conceit to prejudge too dogmatically the capacity 
oe rud t On that basis of equality of judgment and 
E ed Ms both East and West stand much in need, we 
Gee eae a present hour regard the Sheeplike support of a 
In reconcili > OF Ol a few, a proof of incapacity for self-government. 
i cng the demands of moderh nationalism with the injunc- 
tions and Spirit of Islam, the Moslem communities have shown 
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that they can be sufficiently ingenious and adjustable, but probably 
no more so than have been the Christian communities in their atti- 
tude toward imperialism and militarism. Present-day nationalism 
in the Near East has no virtues, and probably no vices, which can- 
not be found in the nationalism of the West. Our patience and help 
should be extended to those who are seeking to build the new nation- 
states of the Near East. Our sympathy must consider the fact: that 
this building has been taking place at a time when their leaders did 
not have the finest period of Western nationalism to serve as a 
model atd when they were too urgently pressed to study the history 
of the past, so that it could serve as a guide. 

It is said that Iraki leaders once told Gertrude Lowthian Bell in 
the early years of the British control of that country that liberty as 
between nations is never given, but is always taken. In stating 
some of his views to Ameen Rihani, the puritan Ibn Saoud declared 
that the Germans merely expressed the views of all Europe in their 
estimate that treaties were mere “scraps of paper,’ and that the 
Arab rulers should take care not to imitate the European Powers 
in this respect. If the Moslem Near East at times displays the child- 
ish qualities of supersensitiveness to criticism and a kind of petu- 
lance, the West needs to study its own past and quash any mani- 
festations of superiority. 
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MAGIC WRITINGS IN MODERN CHINA 
BY I. V. GILLIS 


`~ Ro o while engaged in writing up some bibliographical 
notes in connection with the cataloguing of the books of “The 

Gest Chinese Research Library,” I noted with astonishment the dates 
of the prefaces to two works. These prefaces were written under 
the name of the Taoist immortal Lü-tsu, A. p. 755-805, and yet the 
prefaces were dated the first year of Chia Ch'ing (1796) in one in- 
stance; and the twenty-ninth year of Tao Kuang (1849) in the other. 
It was not until I noticed the words fu-chiang in one of them that I 
realized that these prefaces were supposed to have been written by 
the Patriarch Lü" through the medium of the Chinese planchette. 
As to Lü-tsu, the Patriarch Lü, he is also known as Lü Yen and 
Lü Tung-pin. He is one of the Eight Immortals (pa hsien) and is 
revereMced by scholars as a patron god under the designation Shun- 
yang, “Pure Essence of the Universe.” He is said to have sprung 
from a good family and to have passed the official examinations in 
the highest rank. One account states that he became the magistrate 
of Té-hua, which is the present city of Kiu-kiang in Kiangsi. Later 
he became a recluse on the Stork Peak (Ho-ling) of the Lu Moun- 
tains near the Present site of Kuling. It was here that he discoursed 
on the five grades of genii and the three categories of merit. Here 
also he met the fire-dragon who gave him a magic sword with which 
he was able to Perform many miracles. One account says that he 
made a journey to Yo-yang as a seller of oil in the hope of making 
converts to his doctrine. During the year which he spent on this 
trip he tried to find someone who would be sufficiently unselfish not 
to demand more than the amount of oil which the price warranted. 
Finally he found one old woman who did not ask for more than 
her due. He was so pleased that he went to her house and threw 
Tice into a well, thus turning the water into wine, the sale of which 
made the old woman wealthy. His characteristics are the magic 
Sword, chan yao chien, which he carries on his back, and a fly-switch 
es ee he carries in his hand. (Condensed from Chi- 
ze D J anual by Mayers, Chinese Mythology by Ferguson, 

Y of Chinese Mythologs by Werner.) 
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As a matter of possible interest I reproduce herewith one of the 

prefaces, the translation of which is as follows: 
LU-TSU HUI CHI TSUNG HSU 
Preface to the collected writings bf the “Patriarch Liv” 

‘Towards the east I have wandered ag far as the Wu-lai moun- 
tain: to the west I entered the Ch’ing-ch’éng hills; in the south I went 
as far as the Chiung-lai mountain; and in the northerly direction I 
have traversed the Chien-ko region. This I have done many times. 

As for my writings,—there are not even one or two of my books 
to be found in the whole of Szechuan; and every time I noticed this 
fact it irritated me. 

In the autumn of the ting-wei year I was dwelling (spiritually) 
at Yüan-t'ung chih in the T'ang-an district in the “Temple of Ten- 
thousand Longevities,” engaged in transmitting through the plan- 
chette (instructions for the) reformation of the age; when one day, 
just as I was about to leave (i.e., his spiritual presence at the plan- 
chette), some of those present requested (through the planthette) 
my permission to publish a complete set of my previous works— 
divinations, prose, verse, and songs—all classes. Convinced of their 
sincerity (of purpose) I consented. I instructed them to buy a com- 


plete set of my works and said that I would correct the books my- 
self. 


In a few months a complete set was collected, and then I de- 
scended to the earth. again (i e., “entered into the planchette" ; and 
through that medium communicated the revision) and collated and 
arranged the books one by one under the title Hui-chi. The collec- 


tion is divided into two parts—a main section and a supplement. 
Indeed, it was an arduous task. 


Now, that the work of cuttin 
indite these few words (in expre 
I had in mind hitherto (has now come about) 

And who were those wh , i; Be 

` iho made the r t? -hui; Preng 
Wén-tou; and Ch’é Ch'ui-pi. Eu uc 3 

Dated at the beginni 

ginning of sun i il ros 

d mmer in the chi-yu (29th) yea 


“mperor Tao-K i aN ^ = 
re SN peror Tao-Kuang (1849) (written by Tung 


g the blocks has been completed, Í . 
ssion) of my gratification that what 
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In connection with the subject of magic, or spirit writings 
through the medium of the Chinese planchette, I would draw at- 
tention to this very same method in the case of a work that was 


privately published here injPeking a few years ago by a group en- us 
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gaged in “working the planchette" in order to obtain the correct 

rendering and interpretation of certain Chinese classical works 

through “direct contact" with the Q iginal authors themselves. 
The particular work I refer td is the well-known classic—Ta 
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Hsüeh, and the title of the “planchette version” is Ta Hsüeh chéng 
shih. 

From the catalogue of the “The Gest, Chinese Research Library” 
I would quote my own notations, as fokows: 

Supyject—verification and explan:tion of the text of the 
Ta Hsiieh by Confucius himself throtgh the medium of the 
Chinese planchette (chi-slia)). 

Remarxks—this work is supposed to be "diyinely inspired" 
and written by Confucius himself. I personally attended one 
of the'seances and am not prepared to say whether the whole 
thing is a "fake" or not. One thing is certain, if it is, the 
greater number of the participants are not parties to it, and 
are deluded into believing the genuine seriousness of the per- 
formance. At any rate, the book is of interest on account of 
its "mysterious origin," and was given to me by one of those 

i interested in the movement. 


Although in no way connected with “magic writings,” I include 
herewith a “date” of possible interest. In a work on the Imperial 
seals of the Ch’ing Dynasty there is a preface by the Emperor Ch’ien- 
Lung, dated in the 62d year (of his reign). Now, out of respect to 
his grandfather, the Emperor K'ang-Hsi, Ch’ien-Lung abdicated the 
throne to his son at the end of the sixty-year cycle of his reign, in 
order not to exceed the length of K’ang-Hsi’s reign. I noted, there- 
fore, with some surprise the date "Ch-ien-Lung 62d year." Investi- 
gation of this point resulted in my learning that after Ch'ien-Lung's 
| abdication and up to his death, many "court" documents were dated 


mun his reign title, and especially all those directly connected with 
the Imperial family. 
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: HIS MAJ ESTY, THE MANCHU EMPEROR 
Posed in the Chinese manner. Forbidden City Palace, Peking, 1924; 
with his signature. 
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THE YOUNG MANCHU EMPEROR 
BY JOHN GILBERT REID | 


On March 1, 1935, the Ta Man-chou Ti-kuo (great Manchu 
empire) observed its first anniversary, with appropriate exercises, 
parades, and ceremonies. Its twenty-nine-year-old emperor at Hsin- 
king (new capital) had weathered what turned out to be a fairly 
quiet year, in spite of gloomy prognostications and dire threats 
twelve months earlier when he resumed imperial status. 

The youthful monarch’s realm included a large portion of the 
original, Manchu empire founded by his ancestors prior to their 
conquest of China. Three hundred years ago—when the first Amer- 
ican colonies were forming along the north Atlantic coast—the 
Ta Ming Kuo (great bright empire), was disintegrating through re- 
bellion and a new empire was emerging north of the Great Wall. 
This was the Man-chou-kuo (Manchu empire) which in 1636 in- 
augurated the dynastic name of Ta Ch’ing (great pure) and in 1644 
captured the dragon throne in the Forbidden City at Peking. This 
Manchu dynasty reigned at Peking until February 12, 1912; but 
its last emperor was destined once more to reign Over the domain 
of his Manchu-Mongol forefathers. 

The modern state of Manchuria—comprising the former tuny 
san shéng (eastern three provinces) and Jehol province—lies entirely 
north of the Great Wall and east of the meridian of Peking; it 
covers a territory formerly anglicized as Manchuria and eastern inner 
- Mongolia. Its inhabitants three centuries ago were mostly Tartars 
(Manchus, Tungusic tribes, Mongols) ; yet a growing Chinese colony 
already was being attracted to the southern portion of Manchuria. 
Today the Chinese population predominates over all other racial 
strains; and the Manchus, for the most part apparently, have merged 
culturally with the Chinese. The Mengols, in the western section 
of the new state, remain a separate race; and Korean; Japanese, 
and Russian elements add to the confusion. | 
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When in 1644 the Manchu empire spread south of the Great 
Wall, its territory extended over a vast region. From the Pacific 
ocean in the east and the Amur river valley in the north to the 
Yellow Sea and Great Wall in the south ard the Gobi desert in the 
west, this original Man-chou-kuo was no trifling rival for the Ming 
dynasty at Peking. The Manchu emperor possessed a symbol of 
imperial authority acquired from his Mongol allies, expelled from 
Peking in the fourteenth century ; and his armies were experienced 
from years of fighting and invasion. Manchus, Mongols, and Chinese 
served the new dynasty: even Korean detachments were on hand; 
for the king of Korea acknowledged the overlordship of the Manchu 
ruler at Mukden, rather than that of the Chinese Son of Heaven at 
Peking. Despite a small population compared to China's, the Manchu 
empire's forces swept southward and in less than twenty years drove 
out the last Ming pretender. The Ta Ching Kuo (great pure em- 
pire) was established. 

The famous founder of this dynasty died near Mukden in 1626; 
his remarkable eighth son, who succeeded him, died there in 1643; 
and a five-year-old grandson was chosen for the vacant throne. This 
boy emperor was six when he became the first Manchu Son of 
Heaven at Peking, where he resided in the Forbidden City from 
1644 until 1661. He was the father of the illustrious. K'ang-Hsi 
emperor, who, in turn, was the grandfather of the no less celebrated 
Ch'ien-Lung emperor. These two rulers each reigned a full cycle of 
sixty years; and the Ch'ien-Lung emperor died in retirement the 
same year as George Washington. 

From that date the splendor of the dynasty began to fade, but 
another century elapsed before history recorded the end of Manchu 
sovereignty over the vast realm called China. The last emperor, 
who was six years old when he abdicated his political rights in favor 
of the Chinese people, did not relinquish his imperial title, nor certain 
prescribed privileges and duties, among them the proper care of the 
tombs of his imperial predecessors. These are situated near Mukden 
and northeast and southwest of Peking. 

Long before his birth, the last Manchu emperor's fate was sig- 
nificantly affected by foreign influences. His great-grandfather was 
reigning when British forces compelled the signature of the treaty 
of 1842 at Nanking. His grandfather's elder brother was reigning 
when the southern T'ai-p'ing rebels almost captured Peking and 
when Franco-British forces did reach the capital, causing the court 
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Í THE LATE TZU-HSI, EMPRESS DOWAGER 

| to flee to Jehol, and compelled the signature of new treaties In E 
P His uncle was reigning when a third foreign war Was won by 
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France, the great Mohammedan rebellion was successfully sup- 
pressed, and Japan by a fourth war compelled the signature of the 
treaty of 1895 at Shimonoseki, which ushered in the “scramble” 
among the great powers for economic partition of China. 


Courtesy of the late Prince Yu-lang. All rights reserved. 


3 PRINCE "YÜ-LANG 
Adopted Grandfather of the Manchu Empress, 


This uncle, the eager young Kuang-Hsii emperor, was respon- . 
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sible in 1898 for the “hundred days" of reform, when he tried to 
modernize his realm in order to prevent its disintegration and col- 
lapse. But his brave effort failed, and two years later the Boxer 
uprising brought an interhational army to Peking. For a second 
time the court fled, this time to Shensi province in the west. From 
that day the emperor might have been restored to power by inter- 
national action if only the powers had been able to agree. 

The siege of Peking's foreign legations in 1900 marked a turn- 
ing point in the career. of China's last emperor, although he was 
not born until February 11, 1906. If in 1898 his uncle had not defied 
the real *power behind the throne," the old T'zü-Hsi dowager em- 
press, she might not have relegated him to impotent obscurity. If 
her loyal Manchu adviser Jung-lu had not then helped her to frus- 
trate her nephew’s reform program and again, in 1900 if Jung-lu 
had not prevented the Boxers from wiping out the foreign legations, 
thus saving her regency and the dynasty from destruction at the 
hands of the victorious foreign states, he would never have been 
grandfather of an emperor. 

After the humiliating and costly settlement of 1901, the “Ven- 
erable Buddha,” as the old dowager was popularly called by her 
subjects, realized her future success demanded a “new deal.” So 
she began by discarding the then heir to the throne, the son of a 
Manchu Boxer prince. A new heir was needed, since her nephew 
the emperor was childless. However, he had a younger unmarried 
brother, the second Prince Ch'un, whose fiancée committed suicide 
in 1900 when the court fled from Peking. Because Jung-lu twice 
saved her from ignominy, the old dowager resolved to reward him 
—and incidentally strengthen her own position—by making one of 
his many daughters the mother of the future emperor. 

Jung-lu did not live to see his grandson, but he approved the 
marriage of his daughter to the youthful Prince Ch'un. Their son 
was to become heir to the deposed Kuang-Hsü emperor and, at the 
same time, also to the old dowager's own son who preceded her 
nephew on the dragon throne and left no heir. While her arrange- 

“ments were not announced, they were known to those chiefly con- 
cerned; and, when the first son of the union was born in 1906, he 
was hailed and cared for as the heir of an emperor, rather than of 
a prince. The baby boy was carried to the Forbidden City at the 
earliest opportunity by his proud mother to give personal thanks to 
the old dowager empress. This incident indicated his choice as heir 
to the throne. 
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Nevertheless, the child continued to live at home with his parents 
in their palace in the northern part of Peking; and not until his im- : 
perial uncle was mortally ill did the baby boy actually assume his 
place as “son and heir" of two emperors. 'This occurred on Novem- 
ber 13, 1908. Next day, the public was told, the Son of Heaven 
ascended, dragon-borne, on high; and his heir, his brother's son, was 
proclaimed emperor below. On November 15, 1908, the old dowager 
herself suddenly expired, leaving her young niece, widow of the 
baby emperor's uncle, to head the Yehonala clan at court. She was 
the Lung-Yü dowager empress: and her "son," the emperor, early 
in 1909 inaugurated the Hsüan-T'ung reign, in accordance with 
custom. 

The child, born in 1906 to head the Manchu imperial house, 
was named P'u-yi. The character P'u, his family name, denoted 
his particular generation in descent from the founder of the house: t 
while the yi, his personal name, distinguished him from other mem- 
bers of his generation. For example, two older princes of his gen- 
eration, great-grandsons of the Tao-Kuang emperor, were P'u-lun, 
heir to the senior branch of the family, and P'u-wai, heir to the 
princedom of Kung, likewise senior to the princedom of Ch'un. 
Both princes were grown men, logical candidates to succeed P'u-yi's 
uncle in 1908: and they failed only because the old dowager empress 
refvsed to yield by breaking her promise to Jung-lu and his widow. 

When the infant P'u-yi became emperor, his parents became his 
subjects, as he was no longer legally their son. His “mother.” the 
newly widowed empress, retained the power of veto over every 
act of the prince regent, actual father of the emperor. Prince Ch'un 
and his wife, therefore, did not lose all control over their eldest 
son, despite his removal to the Forbidden City where they were 
not allowed to reside. So long as Prince Ch'un remained regent. Ny 
cooperating in the government, under appointment of the late dowa- j 
ger empress, he might exercise influence on behalf of his son. A 
younger son, P'u-chieh, however, became heir to his title. Still. 
the baby emperor inherited characteristics from both sides of his 
family. * 

Through his father, the son was a direct descendant of the 
founder of the Manchu dynasty, but also a grandson of a Chinese, 
mother of the second Prince Ch'un. The first prince of this name, 
though a conservative nationalist, did not limit his consorts to 
Manchus, as was the rule for heads of the Ch'ing house. While his 
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THE BABY HSUAN-T'UNG : 
An early likeness taken in the Forbidden City, Pekin. 
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chief wife, a sister of the T'zü-Hsi dowager and mother of the 
Kuang-Hsü emperor, was a Manchu, his secondary wives or concu- 
bines were not all of the same race. Thus a Chinese girl happened 
to be mother of the son who succeeded to his princely title, the 
elder son having previously succeeded to the throne left vacant by 
a first cousin. This Chinese girl was the-mother of a younger son, 
Tsai-t'ao, later a staunch monarchist. 

Yet, although the second Prince Ch'un and his brother Tsai-t’ao 
were half Chinese by birth, they were wholly Manchu by education, 
environment, and preference. They possessed the polished manners 
of the Manchu aristocrat, heirs of ten generations of rulership ; they 
were proud of their race and ancestors; and they considered them- 
selves natural leaders of the Ta Ch'ing Kuo. Nevertheless, they were 
not totally ignorant of the modern world. The young Prince Ch’un 
was dispatched to Germany in 1901 on a mission to apologize for 
the Boxer murder of Berlin’s envoy at Peking; and he absolutely 
refused to kotow to the emperor William II, as desired by his offi- 
cials. Prince Tsai-t'ao in 1910 visited Japan, the United States, 
England, and Europe on a military mission and became a great 
admirer of Germany's vivacious sovereign. 

"Through his mother, the baby emperor doubtless inherited many 
of his finer qvalities. His maternal grandfather Jung-lu was an 
outstanding man, a Manchu whose ability was tested, whose loyalty 
could not be questioned, and whose foresight was not dimmed by 
a high sense of duty to his friend and superior in station, the T’zit- 
Hsi dowager. Jung-lu flouted her command when he deemed her 
mistaken, as in 1900; but he did so knowing his life might be for- 
feited. On the other hand, two years earlier, he stood out as her 
servantin opposition to the reforming young emperor; but he did 
so knowing that her position, as well as his own life, was threatened. 
After the Boxer cataclysm, when he shared in difficult negotiations 
with the foreign powers, he adopted an attitude in favor of gradual 
reformation of the empire’s political system. He advocated no sud- 
den changes, which he regarded as unworkable; yet he stressed the 
need of real reforms, especially as to taxation and reljef of poverty 
in the provinces. His death in 1903 was a serious blow indeed to 
the old dowager-regent, and she was obliged to rely thereafter chiefly 
on Chinese officials for advice. d 

Jung-lu’s wife also was a favorite of the old dowager ; and it has 
been said that she herself arranged the marriage of her best friends. 
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It is not surprising then, that she should later arrange the marriage 
me of their daughter to a brother of her nephew the emperor, thus 
deciding the throne succession, insuring her clan’s continued leader- 
ship at court, restoring friendly relations between her clan and her 
nephew’s, and cementing her friendship with Jung-lu and his wife. 
The daughter who married young Prince Ch’un and became mother 
of P'u-yi was herself a remarkable woman. As the wife of the prince 
regent and actual mother of the emperor, her social rank was high 
at Peking; but she was not a woman to restrict her movements owing 
to social customs. Instead, possessing an independent spirit, a flair 
for new things, an insatiable curiosity, and a seeming recklessness, 
she often scandalized conservative court circles and especially her 
husband, who could not control her, by her interests and escapades. 

Poor Prince Ch’un had no easy réle to play at Peking. His wife 
was a problem; and his political career was nearly wrecked by feuds 
within feuds, by court intrigues, by domestic complications, by in- 
ternational disputes. The youthful Lung-Yü dowager, his brother's 
widow, checkmated him at every turn. She it was who forced him 
to dismiss two prominent progressive officials, the Chinese Yüan 
Shih-k’ai and the Manchu Tuan-fang; and, ironically enough, she 
it was who, in conjunction with Yuan, forced the emperor’s father 
to give up his regency on December 6, 1911, and then, early in 1912, 
again at Yüan's behest, ratified the Manchu dynasty’s abdication. 
Tuan-fang, meanwhile, in November, 1911, was murdered on a mis-- 
sion for the government to rebellious Szechuan province. 

In the brief, troubled regency of his father, the “Tittle emperor, ' 
as he was affectionately called by his subjects, spent his childhood 
in a court ridden by eunuchs and inhabited by relicts of former 
emperors. No man was permitted overnight in the palace, of course, 
and the little Son of Heaven had.no playmate companions. There 
is a story that he refused to be comforted when first taken to the | 
palace, because a beggar boy whom he befriended at his father's 
home, the “little cat" who used to scratch in the garbage, was sep- 
arated from him.. Finally, this lad was installed, properly washed, 
dressed, and instructed, as a comrade for the emperor, and he im- 
mediately ceased crying and welcomed his friend to the strange 
surroundings. 

At any rate, the baby emperor soon adapted himself to his new 
palace home and was trained strictly by his elders in the ways of 
Oriental majesty. Ceremonials, he found, were an important feature 
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of his existence; and he had to pay due respect always to the several 
widows of his two predecessors, the two emperors whose son and 
heir he had become. When grown, he would be expected to raise 
two sets of sons in their honor. Not until he was in his sixth year, 
however, did his formal education commence; the first ancient tutors 
appointed in the summer of 1911 took him in charge and instructed 
him in Chinese and Manchu language, literature, and history. Before 
much progress could be made, the abdication was negotiated. The 
“little emperor” no longer was Son of Heaven. 

After his father's retirement as prince regent, the sturdy, little 
fellow in the Forbidden City was cut off more than ever from his 
natural parents. The Lung-Yü dowager was his “mother,” ranking 
lady at court, spokesman for the Manchu imperial family. She con- 
tinued to receive attention, not only from loyal adherents, but also 
from Chinese republican authorities: for she was still recognized 
in her capacity as chief guardian for the Ta Cl’ing emperor, in his 
new róle of foreign monarch dwelling in the heart of Peking. 

Next to her ranked various secondary consorts of the two pre- 
ceding emperors; and to all of these dowagers the small boy made 
filial pilgrimages. His tutors, learned men of the classical school, 
were old enough to be his grandfathers; in their presence he again 
observed strict rules of etiquette. An imperial tutor had privileges 
ne other man might claim: he was allowed to be seated in his pupil’s 
classroom. Among his elderly grand guardians was a Chinese, Hsü 
Shih-ch'ang, former viceroy of Manchuria, close friend of President 
Y tian Shih-k'ai, and later chief executive at Peking. Only occa- 
sionally did the little emperor enjoy the company of children ; usually 
women, eunuchs, and learned scholars monopolized his time. 
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In spite of all this, the boy emperor’s inherited characteristics 
were not wiped out. He did not lose his independence of spirit, his 
daredevil nature, his incurable curiosity. His intellectual powers were 
trained in an ancient but rigórous school; his artistic powers were 
permitted free play in learning how to be an expert calligrapher; 
and his mental horizon was not confined even to the vast field em- 
bracing the Chinese classics, the written and spoken Chinese and 
Manchu, legend and history. A breath from the great world outside 
his palace walls came to him ; he had a chance to read Chinese news- 
papers and periodicals: cousins visited him and.told him about the 
chaotic situation in the world beyond his courts. China was dis- 
organized; the foreign nations were fighting bloody battles on land 
and sea: Japan held Shantung province. : 

Time slipped by. The Lung-Yü dowager empress died just a 
year after the abdication; and President Yüan Shih-k'ai gave her 
a state funeral. The “lustrous” dowager, sister of the “pearl” whom 
the unlucky Kuang-Hsü emperor preferred, was ranking lady now 
at court, official “mother” of the boy emperor. He was beginning 
to chafe; for he was in his teens. In February, 1919, he was thirteen 
—somewhat older by Chinese reckoning. He did not then realize a 
new phase of his life was beginning. 

The world war was ended; a peace conference, to impose terms 
on vanquished countries, was in session ; the future of Shantung was 
coming up for decision at Paris. China was still split asunder, with 
rival régimes at Peking and Canton. The German emperor was 
exiled in Holland and might be tried for his life; the Russian tsar 
and his family were murdered by communists, who controlled the 
former empire; the Austro-Hungarian empire was torn apart, par- 
titioned; the Turkish empire was a republic. But he, the Manchu 
emperor, lived quietly in his Peking palace, his knowledge increasing 
year by year; and now, it seemed, a new tutor, a foreigner, was 
appointed through his guardian, President Hsii, to instruct him. 

The imperial court was experiencing a change, indeed, when a 
Scot, an Oxon. with honors in history, a British civil official, but a 
Chinese scholar, Reginald F leming Johnston, from W eihaiwei, Shan- 
tung, entered the Forbidden City in March, 1919, without remuner 
ating the eunuch custodians of the gateways, to begin English lessons 
with the boy emperor. What effect this simple enterprise had, not 
only on the pupil, but on his court and om China in general, may 
never be fully known, although the tutor relates part of the story 
in a fascinating book, Twilight in the Forbidden City (1934). 
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It did not take long for the eager boy emperor to discover that 


- he hada possible ally in his lonely struggle against stand-pat ten- 


dencies at court. While the new tutor did not encourage his pupil 
to rebel, this meant by no means that reasons for dissatisfaction 
would continue to be ignored. In time, as the British tutor inter- 
preted western thought and practice through Chinese terms, the 
boy emperor began to discern differences between his court and 
other courts, between China and other states, between the Orient 
and other parts of the world. China was not the middle kingdom, 
the celestial empire, center of the universe; nor was he the Son 
of Heaven. As his horizons broadened, naturally he wanted changes 
in his own narrow sphere; and the opposition to change was prac- 
tically unanimous among his elders. 

Only Johnston sympathized with him; and the next few years 
made their contacts closer and far more cordial than any the em- 
peror had ever enjoyed. Western influence crept into the conserva- 
tive court, into the artificial palace routine, into the classical lessons. 
Each slight change was a step forward for the boy emperor. His 
foreign tutor, of course, aroused the antagonism of all who favored 
the status quo. ; 

The boy emperor was not allowed to venture forth from his 
palace gateways except in fancy; but frequently a cousin—a son 
of Prince Tsai-tao or of Prince P'u-lun—shared his lessons, in 
English or Chinese, with one of the tutors. His brother P’u-chieh 
was permitted to visit him; occasionally other young guests came to 
pay their respects. As a rule, the emperor remained isolated; and 
his British tutor alone gave him an opportunity to talk freely. Yet 
he had western objects, such as a bicycle to ride within the palace 
precincts when he tired of dignified, processional walks on his pony. 
He was not entirely cut off from the outer world, so full of modern 
contrivances, so constantly beckoning him to break away from cus- 
tomary procedure. By the time he was in his sixteenth year—older 
by Chinese reckoning—he was consciously desirous of something 
different. ; 

He was proficient in his Chinese and Manchu studies; he was 
progressing in his English lessons; but this was not enough for him. 
His elders—dowagers, tutors, guardians, imperial household entour- 
age—were tentatively considering his betrothal. Hitherto every em- 
peror came of age and married at about sixteen ; and marriage might 
distract the youth from his growing discontent. 
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Whatever its cause, a tragedy proved the first chance of the boy 
emperor to flout his anxious trainers by emerging from the secluded 
Forbidden City. Early in October, 1921, his mother the Princess 
Ch'un, daughter of Jung-lu, suddenly died. The likeliest explanation 
was that she committed suicide by taking a customary overdose in 
protest against the attitude of the ranking dowager at court. Owing 
to a disagreement concerning the emperor's rights—he refused to 
accede to the dowager's views and actually declined to visit her as 
usual—his parents were summoned and lectured on their son's un- 
dutiful behavior. His father, shocked by such an awkward state 
of affairs, promptly fainted: but the emperor's mother kept her 
senses, returned home, and took the only effective means to answer 
the “lustrous” dowager. Alive, Princess Ch'un could not compete 
with her son's official “mother,” but her spirit could do so. 

When her death was announced, her son realized his own future 
was at stake; now was the time to declare his independence. Despite 
all opposition, he borrowed an automobile and drove for the first 
time in his life beyond the Forbidden City portals to the estate of 
his parents. He went there to participate in mourning for his 
mother: and he repeated this step, even motoring at night finally 
outside the Peking city walls to the summer palace where he knelt 
at the side of the road when his mother's funeral procession passed 
by. His mother gave him his first auto ride, his first glimpse of the 
outer world, his first taste of freedom; and henceforth the youth 
defended his rights more vigorously, more defiantly, as his elders 
regarded it. j i 

First of all, he obstinately rejected any proposal that he marry 
three wives—the traditional number for an emperor, who might have 
Over three score in his harem—and so bitter was the struggle that 
his betrothal was put off much longer than was desired by his court. 
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THE EMPRESS IN MANCHURIA 


A recent likeness in imperial Manchu Dress. 


elders did not prefer; and that he yielded to their wishes by asseut- 
ing to their choice as his secondary consort. i 

In any case, the betrothal was proclaimed in March, 1922. His 
bride-elect journeyed at once to Peking with her father and her new 
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step-mother from Tientsin, where she had lived quietly since her 
childhood. Her father was created a duke, and she became a prin- 
cess. The wedding was set for the autumn; and, meanwhile, imi- 
tating her imperial fiancé, the young gir commenced studying Eng- 
lish with an American, first, Miss Miriam Ingram and, later, her 
sister Isabel, fresh from Wellesley. E 

During the next months the emperor testified to his discontent 
in several remarkable ways, outraging court tradition. He cut off 
his queue, thus conforming to modern practice, both foreign and 
Chinese. He had his near-sighted cyes fitted for glasses, thus saving 
himself much discomfort and pain, but ignoring an age-old assump- 
tion that the Son of Heaven had no imperfections. He chose an 
English personal name for his fiancée again honoring a Tudor sov- 
ereign by calling her Elizabeth. He installed a private telephone and 
bought an automobile. In June, 1922—after a war between rival 
republicans when his grand guardian President Hsü abandoned his 
post—the emperor informed Johnston that he had made up his mind 
to become a private citizen. 

The young emperor was emphatic and eager about his plan, reck- 
lessly determined to escape from his prison court; he would take 
refuge at the British legation, he said, and there announce the abro- 
gation of the abdication pact of 1912. He would voluntarily cancel 
his imperial rights to a useless title, an out-dated court, a large and 
expensive household, a republican pension far in arrears, and such 
other antiquated privileges as remained. The Chinese people—mean- 
ing the “five races,” Manchus, Mongols, Chinese, Mohammedans, and 
Tibetans—would then know he had their interests at heart and was 
not seeking political favors for himself. With the greatest difficulty 
did Johnston induce his pupil to delay any such abrupt course ot 
action, citing good and sufficient reasons. A wiser policy was advo- 
cated instead and reluctantly accepted by 'thé disappointed, restless, 
impatient heir of the Manchu dynasty. This would mean more wait- 
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throne hall for a select group of foreign friends, including the diplo- 
matic corps with families in their private capacities; and the republi- 
can régime at Peking sent delegates to congratulate the emperor. 
Presents were exchanged with the empress before she arrived at the 
palace during the night of December 1, 1922; she was welcomed 
there by the secondary consort who preceded her the previous night. 
The next few days were full to overflowing with rituals, ceremonials, 
audiences, feasts, theatricals. 

At the reception to foreign guests on December 3, the newly- 
weds were introduced to a long line of representatives of various 
nationalities, headed by the Japanese minister. The emperor then 
read a brief greeting in English from the imperial dais and drank 
to the health and happiness of his guests; they, in return, did the 
same to the bridal pair. The traditional audience of loyal subjects 
soon followed, gorgeously robed Chinese, Manchus, Mongols, and 
others prostrating themselves outside the throne hall to the emperor 
on his throne within, hidden from their view; and a few delegates 
of both the old empire and the new republic presented themselves 
to the emperor. He had come of age; he was now recognized master 
in his court ; and the dowagers retired in favor of the young empress. 

But the emperor did not give up hope of discarding court exist- 
ence; he and his brother Prince P’u-chieh secretly planned another 
attempt to escape to the foreign legation quarter. In February, 1923, 
P’u-chieh called incognito on the senior foreign diplomat, the Nether- 
lands minister, and confided to him alone the plan of escape, beseech- 
ing his aid. He also deposited with the sympathetic envoy some 
brief-cases containing unspecified articles smuggled from the palace. 
The court officials and even the British tutor were not aware of this 
plan; yet it fell through. The emperor was not able to leave his 
palace unnoticed. The brief-cases, however, were duly put into safe- 
keeping and probably contained personal property of the emperor. 

In thé next year nothing more was done, except that Johnston 
assumed his appointment as warden of the summer palace and paes 
pared to negotiate the emperor’s removal from the Forbidden City 
as soon as possible. The imperial household and the republican 
authorities were not favorably disposed to this change; and political 
uncertainties precluded any definite agreement between the emperor 
and the republic. Still, the emperor and empress did visit the sum- 
mer palace and its lovely lake where his uncle was kept a prisoner 
without a view by the old T'zü-Hsi dowager. Meanwhile, the British 
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MANCHU EMPEROR RECEIVES DR. RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
The Forbidden City, Peking, 1924. 


tutor introduced his pupil to foreign guests who attended informal 
court gatherings; and even the "lustrous" dowager became recon- 
ciled to these social interludes before her death in 1924, The emperor 
met India’s poet-philosopher Rabindranath Tagore and China’s lit- 
ee Hu Shih and wrote anonymous poems for the Giese 
tee s nr is raped with Miss Isabel Ingram, who 
eventually the emperor Saas ve RUD p oe 
site ) à full evening dress, foreign- 
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portunity, for which he had been waiting, to dismiss most of these 
palace retainers. Not only would this economy benefit a depleted 
4 court treasury, but the reduction of eunuchs would in itself cut out 
i a cancerous growth undermining the Manchu court. 
Before Johnston succeeded in transferring his pupil to the sum- 
-~ mer palace, the dreaded cfisis arrived. In October, 1924, a military 
coup d'état overthrew the 
Peking government, and a 
radical stopgap régime was 
installed. On- November 5 
Feng Yü-hsiangs armed 
forces surrounded the For- 
bidden City, demanded an in- 
terview with “Mr. P'u-yi," 
ordered him to countersign 
a new abdication document, 
and, when he demurred, ex- 
pelled him and his court 
summarily from the palace. 
The emperor and his two 
girl-wives were driven under 
guard to Prince Ch'un's es- 
tate, which was kept under 
strict military supervision 
for the next three weeks. 
The emperor's property, 
both personal and dvnastic, 
was confiscated: his title 
_ abolished; his court disband- 
ed; his pension reduced. As 
a matter of fact, the pension 
soon lapsed altogether, no: 
was his property restored. 
This included vast dynastic 
possessions in land and 
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liberty. On November 27 and 29 he received his first foreign news- 
paper interviewers ; on November 28 Johnston took him for a motor 
drive; and on November 29 the ex-emperor was smuggled into the 
foreign legation quarter. 

Finally he found asylum at the Japanese minister’s residence 
and remained there; his two wives were escorted a few days later 
by a Japanese legation secretary to rejoin the youthful refugee; 
and in mid-December the trio were installed in a separate red-brick 
house in the legation compound. There they stayed, enjoying in- 
formal social courtesies with friendly foreigners, until February 23, 
1925. On this evening, when Johnston and Miss Isabel Ingram 
were guests at Washington’s birthday festivities, the ex-emperor 
with a single retainer secretly boarded a railway train—the first 
in his life—and safely reached Tientsin. On the way the last Manchu 
emperor, barely nineteen, sat between two soldiers of Feng Yu- 
hsiang, but they were totally unconscious of the slender, studious 
youth’s identity. He spent the night at a hotel and next day moved 
into a rented house in the Japanese concession, where his family 
joined him. 

For over six years, failing to arrange a mutual settlement of 
his affairs with any republican régime, the ex-emperor resided quietly 
at Tientsin. His troubles, however, did not diminish. A virulent 
campaign threatening his very life was waged for several months ; 
his British tutor found it necessary to answer absurd charges in the 
Chinese press; while the former emperor devoted his time to simple 
pursuits and avoided politics. He met foreign notables, such as 
Lord Willingdon, recently Canada’s governor-general (now viceroy 
of India), and Prince George (now the Duke of Kent). He was 
not able to attend the funerals at Peking of his Chinese grandmother 
or of dowager consorts of his two predecessors on the dragon throne. 
Johnston resumed his duties with his own government; and in No- 
vember, 1925, the Forbidden City was opened to the public at a 
nominal fee. The emperor’s possessions, including personal snap- 
shots, letters, and diaries, were exhibited at a reception to the dip- 
lomatic corps and other foreign guests. Dust lay heavily in the 
bedrooms of the former imperial trio. 

In the summer of 1928 a terrible affliction befell the Manchu 
clans ; their emperor's ancestral tombs were ostentatiously plundered 
northeast of Peking. The bodies of the great Ch'ien-Lung emperor 
and of the old T’zi-Hsi dowager empress were contemptuously 
dumped on the ground. The ex-emperor's financial state, which 
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THE JAPANESE LEGATION 
Residence at Peking, December, 1924, where the Emperor and his family 
refugeed. The author is in the foreground. 


obliged him to move into smaller quarters, prevented him from 
remedying all the damage ; but he gave what he could, as he did for 
famine relief in north China. In 1930, after handing Weihaiwei 
back to Chinese control, Johnston departed for England to join 
London University, but before he sailed he took farewell of his 
affectionate pupil, who saw him off on the steamer and lingered until 
the last. In 1931, as if to cap the climax, the Secondary consort 
sued her former imperial lord for divorce under recently promul- 
gated republican laws, An unheard of Situation in Chinese history 
developed, for he declared his intention of answering her suit him- 
self in court. But his horrified relatives Secured a compromise. The 
young woman, charging she had never been the emperor’s wife, 
received her divorce and a svat of money; and with this sum she 
endowed a girls’ school at Peking, s 
The avtumn of 193] Proved eventful for 


: sae the ex-emperor. At 
their farewell in 1930 he assured 


bri l a? ak Johnston that another year would 
ring a change: and it ¢ d. ; í - el 
S 8 it did. When Johnston unexpectedly visited 
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1 Above: Mr. H. Arita, First Secretary at the Japanese Legation D wet 
B Below: The late Ch'en Pao-chen, the Emperors Chinese tutor, 
à third from the left, December, 1924. 
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him in the autumn of 1931, the ex-emperor had long confidential 


talks with him. Manchuria was in a ferment; the régime of the 
Changs, father and son, was collapsing before Japanese amai agents 
from the Manchu homeland were urging the last Ch'ing emperor 
to enter his ancestral domain. In November riots broke out at 
Tientsin: the ex-emperor found a bomb at his door; he decided it 
was time to take another step on the tour he once boyishly planned 
to begin at Peking and to extend to Manchuria, Japan, America, 
England, and Europe. 

Incognito, the twenty-five-year-old ex-emperor and two older 
companions—his loyal counselor, the l'ukienese poet Cheng Hsiao- 
hsü, and his son—slipped away from Tientsin across the bay to 
Japanese-leased Kuantung, on the coast of south Manchuria. Sub- 
sequently the ex-empress followed her husband to the territory ad- 
ministered by Japan; and together they inspected historic spots. 
Agents of an independence movement pleaded with him to head a 
new government, a new state; his cousin P’u-wai, Prince Kung, 
actively promoted his imperial restoration, with Manchuria a re- 
vived Manchu empire. But the Japanese were not ready to support 
such a step. 

Since 1932 the last Manchu emperor once more has been a public 
figure, although usually dubbed “puppet” or nicknamed “Henry 
P'u-yi.” In February, 1932, the independence of the new state of 
Man-chou-kuo (Manchu realm) was proclaimed at Hsinking, for- 
merly Ch’angch’un; and a committee waited on the ex-emperor to 
request him to head the new state as chih-chéng (provisional chief 
executive). On March 9, 1932, the former emperor, just twenty-six, 
assumed the duties of this office at Hsinking; and his wife, who 
had been a semi-invalid for several years, accompanied him to their 
new abode, the former salt revenue administration building. There 
they have resided for more than three years. 


Later in 1932 the Lytton inquiry commission called on the youth- 
ful head of the new Manchu realm; but on September 15, before 
its lengthy report was published at Geneva, the Japanese command- 
ing general in Manchuria signed a protocol of recognition and alli- 


ance with Cheng Hsiao-hsü, prime minister of Man-chou-kuo. Thus 


officially acknowledged the new state Survived the next intervening 


Ea CA TET CD by March 1, 1934, the Japanese 
were ready to welcome the former Manch : ' 

i Manchu em of 
the Ta Man-chou Ti-kuo. BOE au CEOE 
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Prospects were brighter, 
and well might the young 
emperor hope for a better 


future. His cousin Prince 
Kung in 1932 headed a cen- 
tral bank which unified Man- 
churian currency ; his father 

: Prince Ch'un in 1934 visited 
i him at Hsinking; and many 
i relatives, tutors, and loyal 
followers moved to Manchu- 
ria. A sister married a grand- 
son of Premier Cheng and 
went to England for fifteen 
months, residing at Sir Reg- 
inald Johnston’s London 
home; and there a baby girl 
was born early in 1934 to 
Mr. and Mrs. Chéng T’u- 
k'ai. Another sister married 
a brother of the empress of 
Man-chou Ti-kuo; and her Erny of Associated Press. All rights rese 

us se M THE EMPEROR AT TIENTSIN 

T e Plain “Mr. Henry P'u-Yi. 
Prince P'u-chieh, the emper- 

or's brother, flew from Japan to Hsinking. Not forgetting his British 
tutor and friend, the emperor urged Sir Reginald to return once 
more to see him in his new surroundings. Further, in October he 
paid his first call at his ancestral tombs near Mukden and prayed to 


the founder of the Manchu dynasty. 


i 


Times were changing. Foreign newspapers interviewed him: 
news reel photographers snapped his picture ; travelers came to call. 
A tiny central American republic, El Salvador, recognized his em- 
pire; and in June, 1934, the Japanese emperor's brother Prince 
Chichibu presented gifts and decorations to the Manchu imperial 
couple from the Japanese imperial pair. So the young emperor sent 
his old friend the prime minister to Tokyo and accepted an invitation 
himself to visit the mikado in 1935. As the Japanese foreign min- 
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Photograph from Wid orld Photos, Inc. 2 rights reserved. 


IMPERIAL EQUALS AT TOKYO 
The Manchu Emperor, saluting, with his host, the Japanese Emperor, 
9n a state visit, April, 1935. 


ister, in an address to the diet at Tokyo on January 22, 1935, an- 
nounced : 


"Now that the work of laying the national foundations 
of Manchoukuo has been completed, her future progress will 
largely depend, I believe on unreserved cooperation between 
her people and ours. Especially in the economic field it 
may well be expected that by ministering to each other's 


Wants we shall be able to achieve an ample measure of mu- 
tual well-being and prosperity. 
not but be moved greatly 
esty the Emperor of M 


In these circumstances one can- 
by the announcement that His Maj- 
anchoukuo will visit His Majesty 
the Emperor of Japan at Tokyo this Spring and thus add 
to ties of amity between two imperial houses. It is certainly 
à rare privilege and honor for our entire f 
Opportunity of welcoming to 
Emperor of Manchoukuo," 


nation to have the 
our shores His Maiesty the 
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Nor was this all. In March, 1935, scarcely a year after the young 
Manchu emperor’s enthronement at Hsinking, his minister to Japan 
and the ambassador there from Moscow signed a sales contract to 
transfer the Chinese Eastern Railway property from Russian con- 
trol to the new empire. This, Tokyo circles maintained, constituted 
de facto recognition of the Manchu empire by a member of the 
League of Nations. An exchange of letters between the young em- 
peror and the president of a small Caribbean island state, the Do- 
minican republic, likewise indicated friendly relations. And the official 
visit of the emperor in April to Japan, where he was accorded honors 
due the first foreign ruler ever to be a guest of the mikado and his 
government, doubtless added a finishing touch to the young Man- 
chu's imperial restoration. 


WISHING HAPPINESS 


The Manchu Emperor at the time of his wedding in 19 


22 wrote the 


character for “Happiness” on the occasion of a wedding 


anniversary of the author's father and mother. 
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LAW, LIFE AND PURPOSE 


BY VICTOR S. YARROS 


OMBATING the views of certain leading astronomers and 

physicists, Dr. Inge, the so-called Gloomy Dean of St. Paul, 
London, declared recently that “nature needed God much more than 
God needed nature.” It hardly needs saying that the philosophical 
dean defined neither nature nor God. He felt certain, however, he 
said, that if the Universe is running down like a clock, obeying thus 
purely physical law, God would intervene at the eleventh hour, as 
it were, and wind the Universe up again. Just why he should do 
this is far from clear. Why not create a new Universe out of noth- 
ing? Or why not carry on without any universe? 

The answers to these queries, from the viewpoint of tolerably 
progressive theology, can be easily guessed. God, they hold, is in- 
terested in the Universe because of its evolved moral values, which 
are associated with life, especially with human life. To permit the 
Universe to run down is to acquiesce in the destruction of the 
crown of creation—Man. And man is worthy of preservation be- 
cause of his ideals and standards ; his religion, morality and philoso- 
phy, his science and his art. 

Without belittling the positive and fine achievements of man, one 
may challenge the dean’s assumption that the sum total of these 
achievements, weighed in the balance, with man’s superstitions, fol- 
lies, cruelties, crimes, and outrages in one of the scales, is sufficient 
to justify perpetuation of the Universe solely for his sake. If the 
rest of nature is morally valueless, Dean Inge’s God would hardly 
rewind the Universe in order to extend indefinitely man’s stay on 
this little globe of ours. What naive anthropomorphism it is to 


imagine that God is profoundly interested in man’s struggles, suc- 
cesses, failures, and defeats ! 


Yet this sort of anthropomorphism js by no means confined to 


Christian Platonists of the type of Dean Inge. We find it, with 


some surprise, in the lectures Tecently delivered at Yale by Prof. 
Arthur H. Compton, distin 


of the Nobel prize in his brancl x i 

consider here, briefly, Prof. om ee 

dividual immortality and free will 
Science, says Prof. Compton, 

tion, What will happen to the ind 


i ovs à = 
on s views on two subjects—in- 


can give no answer to the ques- 
lvidval human being after death? 
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For science concerns itself with the body, the hull, not with the 
mind or soul within the hull. Of course, there is the theory that 
the mind is merely another name for a certain function of the brain, 
and not an independent entity, and that, therefore, the destruction 
of the brain carries with it, inevitably, the destruction of conscious- 
ness. But Prof. Compton says he cannot accept this hypothesis. 
Why not? 

Because, to summarize his argument faithfully, it does not satis- 
factorily account for human actions. Some of these actions, or the 
purposes which inspire and determine them, imply a type of thinking 
that is free from the constraints imposed by the physical and chemi- 
cal laws governing the brain. 

Plainly, Prof. Compton makes an assumption here which many 
biologists and psychologists will consider to be gratuitous and ille- 
gitimate. The connection between the physical and chemical laws 
governing the brain and the purposes and motives formed by the 
same brain is not always clear, of course, but that does not mean 
that no connection exists. Human motives are mixed, but it is 
not difficult for the scientific psychologist to account even for what 
we call noble and heroic actions. A man, let us say, works unselfishly 
for a cause; he makes what we call sacrifices in behalf of that cause. 
Why does he do this? Certainly the laws of physics and chemistry 
cannot answer the question. But psychology, ethics, and sociology, 
with the aid of history and common sense, ca^ and do. A cause is 
an idea, a concept, or an emotion which is very dear to one, and 
it becomes a part of his or her personality. To serve a cause ts 
to express one’s own nature, and the demand for self-expression 
is imperative, brooking no denial. What ideas and sentiments 4 
given person is to entertain and cherish, it is impossible to say in 
advance. Education, environment, mental and emotional make-up 
combine to determine that. But we know that it is possible to shape 
and influence thought and conduct. We build schools, erect churches, 
establish all sorts of organizations for the purpose of shaping and 


directing conduct. We know that character can be molded and modi- 


fied, and that habits can be deliberately formed. 

The conclusion from these and like facts 1s clear—namely, that, 
while the dance of atoms cannot explain moral and spiritual phe- 
nomena, such phenomena are nevertheless subject to perfectly natu- 
ral laws. There is nothing miraculous or supernatural about them. 

Just how forces we call physical and chemical at one end of a 
process become mental, is still a great mystery, but, be it noted, 
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a mystery by no means limited to the grander, finer, and morg 
truly bain manifestations. Take the simple case of sudden panic 
— dread inspired by some unexpected, abnormal phenomenon—say 
the appearance of a wild and savage animal on a city street. There 
is nothing noble in fear. We are ashamed of cowardice, even when 
it is instinctive. We feel we ought to be brave and self-possessed 
under all circumstances. Now, what is the emotion of fear, and how 
does it pass from the physical sensation to the mental state we con- 
sider unworthy? We do not know. But the process is precisely 
the same whether the emotion excited be creditable or discreditable, 
admirable or morally indifferent. 

Man, as has often been said, is half demon, half angel. If we 
do not require the God hypothesis to account for the ugly and bad 
Side of mau's nature, it is impossible to see why we need that 
hypothesis to explain his better and finer side. Pity is as spontane- 
ous as fear, sympathy as antipathy. And even the animals we affect 
to despise practice mutual aid and exhibit acts of an altruistic nature. 
Between animal behavior and human behavior there is no such 
yawning chasm as some schools of thought have supposed and per- 
haps still suppose to exist. Mind is not a monopoly of the human 
race, though it possesses a higher degree of intelligence than any 
Other type of living organism. Does a matter of degree warrant 
the extraordinary and at bottom meaningless “God” hypothesis? 

Prof. Compton says that *when both physical and psychological 
laws are taken into account, the actions of à living organism such 
as man may be approximately determined." “Such as man," please 
note, But the modern biologists and 
a une x go laws alone account for 
the dance of atoms explain afe : ; E danton n n D 
this dance is translated and e x a ae coed ae 
System into feelings and d ee ee uae a oo 
more than inteliigedet to live x e eL nea 
such relative Baca and saf He Ud eene reier, ae 

D satety as he has managed to achieve—and 


his emotional nature is largely a social product. The God h "pothesis 
1s superfluous and does violence : 


psychologists will not accept 


g : : 
gued at length and most persuasively in his hook Man as Machine 
x e 214 He, 
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man increasingly controls his destiny not by ignoring physical and 
psychological laws, but by obeying and using them for his benefit. 
Purposes are formed and made effective by those men who know 
how to conform to nature and harness its forces. Life is not mean- 
ingless, because enlightened and progressive men can give it a mean- 
ing—a serious and significant meaning. 

Ideals that could never be realized would indeed be meaningless. 
Ideals gradually realized by enlisting for them the support of average 
bodies of men, by and through education and inspiring leadership. 
spell positive and genuine progress of the race, and such progress 
gives our life meaning. 

How irrational it is to suppose that men’s finest purposes can 
be achieved in defiance and contempt of natural law! Such a view 
assumes a complete and impossible chasm between man and the 
rest of nature. The evidence is all against the existence of such a 
chasm or gulf. Man is part of nature and dependent on nature's 
forces and laws. 4 

We turn now more specifically to the question of immortality. 
Does death end all? Certainly not. Matter is not destroyed by 
death; it only changes form. Does death involve the destruction of 
something non-material? The existence of something non-material 
in man is the very thing to be proved. Is it at all probable that 
atsome stage in the development of a human being a spirit enters 
the body, while at another stage, called death, the same spirit takes 
flight and translated, operates somehow, somewhere, without the 
instrumentality of a body? Such a supposition can be framed i 
words, but does it convey any idea to the mind? Are we to imagine 
disembodied souls in myriads afloat in space-time ? 

Science, says Prof. Compton, cannot tell us whether something 
in us does or does not survive death. No: science has no data where- 
on to erect an answer to sch a naive question. But the methods, 
processes and habits of science unite to repudiate the hypothesis of 
a world or heavenly host of disembodied spirits. What part would 
such a host play in the drama of existence? What conceivable pur- 
pose would it serve? Freed from the ties and limitations of the 
body or hull, the disembodied spirit would have no passions, no con- 
flicts, no functions and, therefore, no values. 

Moreover, science deals with facts, not with fictions of the un- 
trained imagination, and it solves only actual problems. True, sci- 
ence may make strides and leaps as the result of mere accidents in 
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laboratories, but such accidents immediately raise certain problems 
-and call for interpretations. B 

To talk of disembodied spirits is to raise not actual or significant 
problems, but such questions as have just been put, questions that 
point to the childishness of the whole notion. ; 

Finally, there is another important, if depressing fact. which 
the men of science who toy with the idea of immortality always over- 
look. That fact is the decline in old age of the intellectual and 
moral faculties of even the most powerful of our thinkers. Second 
childhood is not by any means limited to the mediocre, the dull, the 
ignorant. It may come to the philosopher, the savant, the seer and 
leader. Now, what becomes of the soul or spirit—if it is an inde- 
pendent entity—at or during the stage of second. childhood? Does 
it separate itself from the brain; does it quit the hull or body in 
disgust or contempt? If so, it is a very poor sport indeed. But the 
decay and breakdown of the mind may be gradual or slow, and in 
cases of that sort the thin and improbable theory of a divorce between 
the soul and the brain completely fails as a last refuge. 

No; immortality is not even a decent hypothesis. If science does 
not stop, or stoop, to reject it, it is because, as I have said, science 
cannot afford to take notice of, or waste time on idle and ghostly 
ideas. The burden of proof is upon the proponents of the idea of 
individval immortality. Thus far they have advanced absolutely noth- 


ing worthy of the name of evidence. Why should science or phi- 
losophy bother about it? 


As for the contention th 
life is not worth living, 
d'étre, the answ 


at if man does not live again after death, 
and the moral code is deprived of its raison 
er, again, is that the facts of human life and human 
evolution refute that pessimistic view. The individual may not hope 
for survival, but the Tace may and does. 
of years before it, and each 
Proving the social organism 
The will to make this contribution 
and moral amelioration, is an 


learning to be the master of its 
favorable to the growth of th 
nature. 
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THE NEW EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM IN IRAQ 
BY MATTA AKRAWI 


THE NEW IRAQ 


HE DEVELOPMENT of public education in Iraq in the last 

fifteen years has proceeded side by side with the growth of the 
young Iraqi Nation since the Great War. Beginning its new life 
as an occupied territory conqvered by Great Britain, and ruled undei 
a military régime, Iraq succeeded, after a revolution against direct 
British rule, in securing the establishment of a national government 
under the mandate of Great Britain. Eleven years later, the man- 
date régime came to an end with the admission of Iraq to member- 
ship in the League of Nations in October, 1932, and Iraq emerged 
as an independent sovereign state. 

During this period which began with the Great War, tremendous 
changes in the life of the Traqi people have taken place. The British 
conquest rudely brought to an end the comparative isolation in which 
Traq had been for many centuries and established direct contact 
with the ovtside world. Europe and the West, which previous to 
the World War had been little more than vague ideas to the ma- 
jority of the Iraqis, now became trenchant realities, The establis)- 


ment of railway, motor, and airplane transportation, the coming 
of the wireless and, more recently the 


with the stedy of Traqi students abro 


Tent ot new ideas which was one of the greatest factors of change 
in the country. New government institutions were founded, with 
a king. a cabinet, and a parliament of two houses, together with 
the usual public Services attached to a government. But above all, 
a wave of national feeling was gathering momentum, an4 the con. 
sciousness of national unity and pride was growing steadily. 

It is in this period, which can rightly be (eam the period of 
transition from a medieval to a modern way of life, that the new 
system of edvcation in Iraq came into ; E 


being. Tt is evident t : 
; m . i : ident that in 
the circumstances of the birth of a new nation, education is called 
upon to asscme responsibilities 


of great importan 
BC EAT ee p ce and to play 
a decisive róle in the building of that nation Upon sound and modern 


advent of the radio coupled 
ad, brought in a powerful cur- 
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principles. Of the aims and functions of education in Traq we shall 
have more to say later in this article. Meanwhile let us inquire as 
to how the new educational system in Iraq came to be, and what 
is the present organization and status of both public and private 
education. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION UP TO THE GREAT WAR 

Centuries of invasions, destruction, raids, and covnter-raids, mis- 
government and neglect had reduced Iraq into a backward, poverty- 
stricken and ignorance-ridden country most of which had turned 
into a desert inhabited by tribes. Of the old tradition of learning. 
there was little left to remind the Iraqi that his country was once 
the cultural center of Islam and the Arabs. On the whole, only 
two types of traditional schools were left: the small mulla school 
in which boys, and sometimes girls, learned the rudiments of real- 
ing in the Quan, writing. and a little arithmetic: and a higher school 
or madrassa in which the Arabic language and Mohammedan reli- 
gion in their many branches were taught. Both of these types of 
schools were situated either in mosques, or in special buildings, or 
even in private houses, and dependent for their support either on 
endowments or on tuition collected by the teachers, though the highez 
schools were usually endowed by pious Moslems. Some of the 
latter schools taught, in addition to religious and linguistic subjects. 
Some Aristotelian logic, mathematics, and astronomy. 

When, in the nineteenth century, the Turks wanted to modernize 
their education, they superimposed a modern secondary. and later 
an elementary school on the mulla school As time went on. this 
arrangement did not seem to be successful, and there gradually grew 
Side by side with the old system, a new system of elementary aud 
secondary schools based cn European models. In Iraq, in the 
year 1913, the Turkish public school system consisted of 169 ele- 
mentary schools containing 6,650 pupils. In addition there were 
secondary schools in Mosul, Kirkuk, Sulaimaniya, Baghdad, and 
Basra, three teachers’ training colleges, and a law school in Baghaad. 


THE BRITISH OCCUPATION 
With the coming of the World War, the system established by 
the Turks crumbled as they gradvally withdrew before the advan- 
cing British army. It is an interesting commentary on Turkish 
tule and education in Traq that they left little impress on the coun- 
try. aside from some men who survived the Turkish régime, a few 
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buildings, and some Turkish words in the Arabic dialects of Iraq. 
This was so true that the British had to begin almost anew and 
found difficulty in recruiting teachers for the schools which they 
established. They started the new educational system by opening 
a few schools in and around Basra in 1915. By 1920-21, three 
years after the end of the War, their school system comprised 88 
elementary schools with 8001 children and 486 teachers. Thev con- 
centrated their effort mainly on elementary education, considering 
it unwise to contemplate ambitious schemes in secondary and higher 
education, before laying down a sound foundation of elementary 
education. The elementary school was to consist of six years, though 
in practice schools containing from one to six grades existed. The 
British authorities wisely decided to make Arabic the langnage of 
instruction, and to use the vernacular in localities where languages 
other than Arabic were spoken. Textbooks were mainly imported 
from Egypt. The course of study was also drawn up after models of 
other Eastern countries.! At first some difficulty was met in finding 
the proper teachers for the elementary schools and for this purpose 
a three months’ course was opened for former teachers. ‘This 
humble beginning formed the nucleus out of which grew the present 
Teachers’ ‘raining College for Men in Baghdad. By 1920, the 
course had been lengthened to two years, to which graduates of the 
elementary schools were usually accepted, though the need for teach- 
ers often made it necessary to accept students of a lower grade. The 
British authorities adopted the policy of encouraging private and 
missionary schools partly because of the lack of educational facili- 


ties in the country, and partly, it appears, because of the curious 


desire to educate the students of the various religious sects sepa- 
z^ 1 

rately.? Aside from elementary schools, the British also opened a 

school for surveyors and government employees, and initiated sec- 


any school classes in the three cities of Baghdad, Basra, and 
Mosul. : 


FROM THE FOUNDATION OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT 


TO THE PRESENT 


Many of the plans contemplated by the British in 1920, 


i were 
cut short by the national revolution 


; when the history of Iraq took 


1 Department of Educati J 1 
Baghdad, Government Press Dp die of the Primary course of Study, 
2 Review of the Civil Administra 


Iraq, 1914-18, p. 59. Baghdad, Gover oe Cecupied Territories de 


ament Press, 1919. 
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a new turn. The National Government took over the Ministry of 
Education from the British authorities and within the first year 
the number of elementary schools and pupils almost doubled. Some 
of this increase was due to the wave of national feeling which pre- 
vailéd at the time, and some to the fact that a number of denomi- 
national schools were taken over by the Ministry of Education. In 
the following years, the increase in the number of elementary schools 
was much slower. By 1929, however, the number of elementary 
schools had risen to 291 in which 30,888 pupils were registered. Of 
these, forty-four schools were for girls and contained 6,003 pupils. 
Beginning with the year 1932, the rate of expansion of the elemen- 
tary school system began to accelerate considerably. In that year 
and the following, forty-nine and eighty sehools were added re- 
spectively. More than 100 new elementary schools are being opened 
in the current year. In the academic year 1933-34, there were 
53.393 pupils in 450 schools. Of these pupils 12,708 were girls study- 
ing in 87 girls’ schools. The initial statistical returns for the 
current year indicate that the total number of elementary-school 
pupils will exceed 60,000. The elementary schools enrollment would 
thus have been doubled in the last five years. : 

The elementary school course of study includes the subjects of 
religion, Arabic, geometry, geography, history, civics, object lessons 
(including some science), manual training, drawing, physical edu- 
cation, and singing. English is taught in the fifth and sixth grades. 
The course is organized in two cycles: a short cycle including the 
first four years aiming to give an all-round training for children 
who usually do not stay in school beyond the fourth grade; and a 
two year cycle designed mainly to be a recapitulation of the four 
year cycle for children who stay in school throughout the six grades. 
This unfortunate division has had the effect of overcrowding the 
course of study with topics, particularly in the lower grades. A 
great deal of emphasis is now being laid on physical education, and 
scouting is encouraged by the Ministry of Education as an extra- 
class activity. 

Side by side with the growth of elementary education, came the 
expansion of secondary edvcation. From a few classes of secondary 
grade in Mosul, Baghdad, and Basra, there grew the three complete 
secondary schools in these cities. The secondary course was at first 
of four years’ duration, but was later increased to five years, the 
first three of which were made into an independent unit known as 
the intermediate school. The plan of education in Iraq, then, is a 
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6-3-2 plan.* There are at present six complete secondary schools, 
of which two are for girls, and two are evening secondary schools, 
of which one is for girls. In addition, there are twenty-four inter- 
mediate schools, of which seven are for girls. There were 3,791 
students in intermediate and secondary schools, of whom 459 were 
girls, in the year 1933-34. : 

The subjects taught in the intermediate schools are: the Arabic 
and English languages, geography, ancient and modern and Arabic 
history, general science, physics, chemistry, biology, physiology and 
hygiene, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry. In addition, athletics 
and games, art and music are given as extra-class activities. The 
secondary curriculum includes four parallel courses of two years 
cach; the socio-literary, scientific, mathematical and commercial 
courses. All these courses have the subjects of Arabic, English, 
and social science in common. In order to improve the teaching of 
English, a textbook of one of the content subjects suitable to each 
of the courses is studied in each of the two years in addition to the 
regular study of English proper. The course in social science is 
intended to give the students in the first year a fair acquaintance 
with the social, political, economic, and hygienic conditions and 
problems of Iraq: and in the second year to survev the problems 
of the Arab movement and some of the world movements and ten- 
dencies, svch as the industrial revolution, nationalism and imperial- 
ism, socialism and communism, democracy and fascism, and the 
movement for international peace. 

There exist only two institutions of higher learning in Iraq, the 
College of Law and the Royal College of Medicine. The first was 
established by the Ministry of Justice and was later transferred 
to the Ministry of Education. The latter was started by the Depart- 
ment of Health and is still under its jurisdiction. The Higher Teach- 
ers' Training College which was established in 1923-24 in order to 
train teachers for the intermediate schools was abolished in 1931. 
A higher school of divinity which was established in 1923 and which 
was the first department for the proposed National University, was 
abolished in 1930, and plans for the university have not been 
realized. 

There were, during the Dritish occupation, four technical (trade) 
schools in Mosul, Baghdad, Kirkuk and Basra. The last two have 


7 A movement is now afoot which aims 
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since been abolished on account of poor attendance while the former 
have been raised to a standard of four years above the elementary 
school certificate. The school for surveyors and government em- 
ployees was abolished and in its place a school of engineering was 
esiablished. This in turn was abolished in 1931. A school of agri- 
culture of a secondary standard was started in 1926 by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and was later transferred to the Ministry or 
Education. It also was abolished on account of poor attendance. 

The course for training teachers for the elementary schools, 
which consisted of two years at the time of the British occupation, 
was increased to three, and later, to a four-year course. Since 1929, 
admission to the Teachers’ Training College in Baghdad has been 
limited to the bearers of the intermediate school certificate, the stu- 
dent being required to pass a three-year course. Aside from the 
usual academic subjects, this course emphasizes the study of edu- 
cation and practice teaching, manual arts, gardening, and practical 
instruction in health and hygiene. Beginning with 1922, a shorter 
course of two years was started for the training of teachers of the 
lower grades. It admitted students who often were not even bearers 
of the elementary-school certificate. Tt was later lengthened to three 
years but abolished in 1931 on account of its low standard. A new 
Rural Training College for men was started last year in a rural 
environment which gives a three-year course above the elementary 
School. Aside from the subject of education, it emphasizes rural 
teconstrction, agriculture, manual training, and the practical study 
of health. 

Women teachers are trained at a training college in Baghdad 
which gives a three-year course above the elementary school. A par- 
allel rural training college for women situated in Diwaniya was 
opened in 1933. In spite of the difficulty of inducing girls to leave 
their homes and attend the two training colleges for women, efforts 
are being made to make students in these institutions as representa- 
tive of the country as possible. Signs are not lacking which tend to 
show that this difficulty is being gradually overcome and more lib- 
eral ideas about education of women are spreading. 

A very important feature of this period is the movement for the 
liquidation of illiteracy which was started by an association known 
as the Ma'had al-Ilmi (Institute of Knowledge) at the time of the 
foundation of the National Government in 1921. It received at 
first substantial grants-in-aid from the Ministry of Education and 
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was aided for a time by municipalities. Towards the end of the 
twenties its energy abated, and the movement has since been taken 
over completely by the Ministry. There were last year more than 
10,000 students of all ages studying in evening schools for illiterates. 
The aim of the Ministry of Education is to have an evening school 
at least in every locality where there is a day school. 


THE MONROE COMMISSION AND THE SUEDHOF REPORT 


This brings us to the end of our survey of the history and 
growth of the educational system in Iraq in recent times. Yet our 
account would not be complete unless mention is made of the work 
of the Educational Inquiry Commission which was called by the 
Traq Government in 1932, and some of its recommendations are 
outlined. The Commission was under the chairmanship of Professor 
Paul Monroe, Director of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University; the other members were Professor 
William C. Bagley of the same Institution and Professor Edgar 
W. Knight of the University of. North Carolina. Dr. Mohammad 
Fadhil Jamali, now Director General of Education, was the official 
Attaché to the Commission. After spending about two months in 
the country, the Commission submitted a report recommending 
among other things that an advisory council be constituted under 
the chairmanship of the Ministry of Education, composed of seven 
directors of the departments the creation of which the Commission 
suggested. These departments are: the Department of Tribal, Rural, 
and Village Education, the Department of City and Town Education, 
the Department of Intermediate and Secondary Education, the De- 
partment of Vocational Education, the Department of Girls’ Edu- 
cation, the Department of Administration and Records, and the 
Department of Research and Teaching Material. 

Regarding the improvement of the quality of education, the 
Commission recommended that the tr 


r aining of teachers be recog- 
nized as the major factor in the improvement of teaching and 
that measures be taken to train teachers in service and to rake the 
standards of the existing training colleges and appoint weenie 
staffs for them. ^ School principals should be allowed to submit 
plans, regulations, curricula, and methods which diverge from those 
laid down by the Ministry, and when these are approved by the Ad- 
visory Council, they should be allowed to be put into Gate A. new 
type of elementary village school Should be experimented with and 
if successful, should be multiplied. The curricula of the elem oe 
schools should be revised with a View to simplification’ and : bu 
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ing them into closer touch with life. In addition, a kind of peripa- 
tetic school should be established for the tribes, and young married 
couples taken from the tribes should be trained to teach in it. The 
Commission also recommended that local interest in education be 
stimulated and legal provisions be made permitting the raising of 
local funds for schools. 

A beginning has already been made in the application of some of 
the recommendations of the American Commission, though some- 
times in modified form. Much more attention is being paid to rural 
and tribal education than formerly, and special rural teachers' train- 
ing colleges for men and women have been established. Four of 
the seven directors recommended have been appointed but with the 
title of supervisors and with no executive powers. It is hoped that 
more of the recommendations will be applied in due time. 

More recently the Ministry has felt the need for reforming its 
technical and trade education, and for this purpose invited Dr. 
Herman Suedhof of the German Ministry of Economics to study 
the problem. He presented a report recommending that the technical 
school in Baghdad be developed and made to consist of four sec- 
tions, each headed by an expert, namely, a building and carpentry 
section, a mechanical section, an electrical section, and an automo- 
bile section. The cvrriculum should be so changed as to make train- 
ing more practical in the beginning, leaving the main part of the 
theoretical work for later years. [le also recommended that the 
school should keep in closer touch with the existing industrial con- 
cerns, and to facilitate this, that a board should be created to super- 
vise the work of the school, consisting of representatives of the 
Ministries of Education and Communications and Economics, and 
of the important industries. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCING OF EDUCATION 


As in other departments of the State, so in education, the ad- 
ministration is highly centralized. At the head is the Minister, who 
is a political man and rises and falls with the other members of 
the cabinet. He is supposed to supervise the work of his Ministry, 
decide on lines of general policy and represent the interests of his 
Department in the Cabinet. Under him is the Director General of 
Education who is a permanent official and is the real executive in 
the Ministry. He issues all the orders and signs all the correspon- 
dence which leaves the central office, except the correspondence ad- 
dressed to the Council of Ministers and to other Ministries. With 
the Director General are four Supervisors recently appointed. They 
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are the Supervisors of Elementary Education, of Rural Education, 
of Secondary Education, and of the Education of Women. They 
are supposed to be in direct contact with the field, to raise the level 
of the teachers in service, and improve the methods of teaching, 
to supervise the training of teachers, and to present their sugges- 
tions with regard to curricula, textbooks, and policies connected with 


their respective fields. 

Two covncils control the policies of the Ministry of Education: 
the first, known as the Ministerial Council, meets under the chair- 
manship of the Minister and is composed of the Director General 
of Education and the four supervisors. Tt decides on all matters 
of general policy, appoints principals and teachers of secondary 
schools and directors of education, and approves the promotion of 
teachers. The second, known as the General Education Council. 
meets under the chairmanship of the Director General and is com- 
posed of the four supervisors, the Director of Education of the 
Baghdad Division, the Principal of the Teachers’ Training College 
for Men, and the Principal of the Secondary School in Baghdad. It 
decides on matters relating to curricula and textbooks, the opening 
of new schools and classes, the expansion of the system, and on the 
deputation of students for study abroad, 


Iraq is divided for general administrative purposes into fourteen 
lias or divisions. Eleven of these have a Director of Education, 
the remaining three being combined with others. The Directors of 
Education are under the authority of the Director General. They 
are put in charge of the administration of education in their respec- 
tive liwas, they supervise instruction, make proposals for the expan- 
sion of education within their /iwas and submit for approval by the 
Director General the appointment of the staff to e | 


C SUCHT ach of the schools 
under their jurisdiction. 


All rules and regulations are issued by the central office. So are 
the courses of study and textbooks for-all schools. 
for the general examinations at the end of each of tt 
intermediate, and secondary courses are set by the Ministry and the 
correction of the examination papers takes place under its super- 
vision. The four Teachers’ Training Institutions are under the direct 
jurisdiction of the Ministry. Tt will thus be seen that the Ministry 
of Education controls all the important factors in the e 
process. 

On the other hand Iraq is one of the few countries in which 
almost all the support of public education is born by 


The questions 
ne elementary, 
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the central 
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budget of the State. The local communities and municipalities spend 
nothing on education, except for occasional subscriptions for school 
buildings, or small grants to poor school children made by munici- 
palities. In this lies one of the most important problems in Iraq. 
For if the idea of universal education is ever to be reached, it is 
inconceivable that the central budget of the State will be able to 
bear all of its expense. Elementary education is now free for all 
children. A fee of about $15.00 is charged in intermediate and 
secondary schools with full exemption for 35% of the students, and 
exemptions from one-half of the fee for another 20% of the students. 
AIMS OF EDUCATION IN IRAQ 

' The aims of education in Iraq must be drawn from a study of 
the conditions prevailing in the country, of the problems that it 
faces, and of the needs that must be fulfilled in order that the coun- 
try may progress steadily in its national life. 

On the political side we find that a large proportion of the popu- 
lation of Iraa is made up of tribes which in former times were a 
law unto themselves, recognizing no authority or allegiance beyond 
the limits of their tribes. Though the majority of the population 
is of Arabic extraction, yet there are important racial minorities, 
such as the Kurds, the Turks, and the Turcomans. Sectarianism, 
while waning, still plays a not altogether wholesome róle in the 
life of the country. The tasks which Iraqi educators have set for 
themselves is to bring up through the schools a generation of united 
and useful citizens whose allegiance transcends the limits of their 
tribe, race, or religion, who think nationally, and who are ready 
to serve their country and their fellow men. At the same time, the 
Arabs now find themselves largely under foreign domination and 
have never recognized the régime of so-called mandates imposed 
upon them by some of the Western Powers. One of the important 
functions of education in Iraq is to imbue the younger generation 
with the ideal of the liberation and unity of the Arab Race for 
which their elders worked during and after the World War. 

Health conditions throughout the country are extremely bad. A 
multitude of diseases unnecessarily carries away a large number of 
people, and mutilates a still larger number. The majority of the 
population know almost nothing of the essentials of healthful liv- 
ing. Few mothers know how to bring up their children along mod- 
ern lines, and child mortality is therefore very high. While fighting 
the prevailing diseases is a function of the Public Health organiza- 
tion in the country, there is little doubt that the problem is funda- 
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mentally one of education, as medical authorities in the country have 
themselves repeatedly asserted. 

Education must help to raise the standard of living, particularly 
in the country districts, by teaching methods of agriculture, by the 
extension of commercial and industrial education and the creation 
of a sense of pride in work and habits of thrift and economy. 

A drastic change must come into the family. The present patri- 
archal type of family with the man in almost undisputed authority 
and with the woman beset by ignorance, veiled or shut in her house, 
is perhaps the most important reason for the backwardness of Iraqi 
society. To raise the standard of social life in Iraq, one must edu- 
cate woman and give her a sense of self-respect and of her place in 
the life of the country. At the same time one must educate the 
younger generation of men to regard women as their equals and to 
respect them as such. 

Finally, the impact of Western civilization makes unprecedented 
demands on education. The introduction of western ideas, habits, 
and modes of life is striking at the very fundamentals of the old 
Arabie way of living. Deliefs are being questioned, traditions shaken, 
industries eliminated, and distances shortened. "There is change in 
all phases of life, material, spiritual, and cultural. Now the Arabs 
are a proud race, with a proud past, a proud culture, and a proud 
religion. There is danger that in the rush for innovations some 
valuable features of their civilization be lost. At the same time the 
danger is indeed very great that many features of Western civiliza- 
tion be misunderstood. To interpret their own, as well as Western 
civilization to the Arabs and to try and control the process of inter- 
action between the two civilizations, 


is one of the important func- 
tions of education. 


PROBLEMS AND FUTURE PLANS 

Perhaps one of the most important problems that the Ministry 
faces today is that of finding ways and means for the spread of edu- 
cation among all the classes of the population and for the realization 
of the goal of the universal elementary education. There are now 
over 60,000 children in the elementary schools. Adding all the 
pupils registered in all types of schools, public and private, their 
total number would still be short of 100,000. Yet if we were to 
suppose that the population of Iraq is approximately three and a 
half millions and that about 12% of these are children of school 
age, we are faced with the task of providing elementary schools for 
no Jess than 420,000 children. This means that schools have yet 
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to be provided for more than 320,000 children, or more than five 
times the number of children now enrolled in the public elementary 
schools. The problem is primarily a financial one, for, given the 
funds, it would not be too difficult to lay down plans for the reali- 
zation of universal education in twenty years at most. One of the 
methods suggested is the levying of special and local taxes in the 
name of education. Another suggestion is shortening the period of 
elementary education to five, instead of six years, in order to utilize 
the saving thus made for the quicker spread of educational facilities. 

A second problem is that of the comparative emphasis which is 
to be laid on the various types of education. How much public 
money should be spent on nursery-kindergarten, elementary, sec- 
ondary, higher and technical education? The opinion of Iraqi edu- 
cators is now almost unanimously agreed that the main emphasis 
is to be laid by far on elementary education. There are only eleven 
kindergartens in the country, and the idea is that the Government 
cannot afford to embark on an ambitious scheme of kindergarten 
education. The problem is more complicated with regard to sec- 
ondary education, because upon it and upon higher education de- 


.pends the quality of leadership in the country. Are the doors of 


the secondary schools to be wide open to virtually all those who 
desire to enter, as is the case in the United States, or is there to 
be, as in France, a ruthless process of selection, and only the élite 
be admitted? The weight of opinion seems to be gravitating to- 
wards the method of selection, though nothing like the French 
system is contemplated. At the same time, the idea is gradually gain- 
ing ground for multiplying the centers of agricultural, commercial. 
and industrial education on the intermediate (Junior High) and 
secondary levels, in order to check the influx of students into the 
purely academic courses and in order to enhance the economic de- 
velopment of the country. Except for the Law and Medical Col- 
leges, the country is dependent for its higher education on insti- 
tutions abroad. For the last twelve years, the Ministry of Educa- 
tion has been sending a large number of students to Syria, Egypt. 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States to study 
in their higher institutions. This policy is likely to continue for 
some time, since it is thought that the time has not yet come for 
the launching of a big program of higher education. 

A third problem lies in the necessity for the improvement of the 
teaching staff. Starting with a very low standard in 1918, and 
checked repeatedly by political and financial difficulties, the Depart- 
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ment, later the Ministry, of Education had to employ teachers of 
a low caliber and hurriedly to train others. Of more than 2,000 
teachers now employed in this system, the present writer estimates 
that at least 1.400 need further training. In order to remedy this 
situation, the Ministry is contemplating a program of training in 
service through special summer and yearly sessions for teachers, 
through publications, and through supervision. At the same time 
a new scheme which links promotion and increase in salaries with 
professional growth is now under consideration. 

Curricula have for some time been a vexing problem. They 
have been repeatedly criticized on almost all sides as too academic, 
detached from life, and unnecessarily loaded. The blame for the 
rush of young men to government offices has often been laid at the 
doors of the schools and the type of “theoretical” education they 
are giving. Hence there has been a strong demand for more prac- 
tical courses of study. Yet curricular reform, if not accompanied 
by a proper training of teachers, would largely be a paper reform. 
To make curricula more relevant to everyday life also needs’a num- 
ber of years of study and experimentation. 

Character education is one of the most difficult problems of edu- 
cation in Iraq. Science as yet knows very little about the psycho- 
logical processes of character formation. Yet to raise the standard 
of honesty among children, to reduce the amount of foul language 
picked vp by children from the environment, to imbue the pupils 
with the ideals of service, and to break the highly individualistic 
traits of the Arab, and to teach him the method of cooperation are 
great problems indeed. 

Limitations of space do not allow more than a mere mention 
of some of the other important problems of education in Iraq. 
Among these are the problems of the method of expansion of the 
elementary School svstém, of increasing attendance in the schools 
pending the time when compulsory education becomes practicable, 
of examinations, of textbooks and equipment, of the teaching of 
foreign languages, the teaching of Arabic reading to beginners, and 
so on. 

PRIVATE AND FOREIGN SCHOOLS 

The number of local Private schools in Iraq 
majority of them are elementary schools usuall 
than the public schools, A few 


the number of the old-fashioned 
large. Of the more notable priv: 


is fairly large. The 
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Ghary School in Najaf, the history of which goes back to the revo- 
lution of 1920, the Tafayudh, Jaafariya and Hussainiya schools in 

Baghdad. Most of the other schools are Christian or Jewish denomi- 
national schools. Of these, perhaps the largest is the Jewish 
Shamash School in Baghdad. The Ministry of Education annually 
gives grants-in-aid to various private schools with the desire to en- 
courage them. Some of these grants are quite substantial, 

Aside from the Jewish schools of the Alliance Israélite in Mosul, 
Baghdad, and Basra, most of the foreign schools are Christian mis- 
sionary schools. Foreign schools are more or less looked upon with 
suspicion, partly because of the natural aversion of the Mohamme- 
dan to the idea of Christian proselytizing, and partly because of the 
fear that they become centers of foreign propaganda. The number 
of foreign schools in Iraq, however, is far less than in Syria and 
Palestine. The oldest foreign school is that of the Carmelite fathers 
founded about the middle of the eighteenth century and reorganized 
and enlarged in 1858.4 

There are four American schools. The oldest is that established 
in Basra in 1910 by Dr. Van Ess of the American Mission. It now 
has an average annval enrollment of about 225 pupils. Its program 
covers primary, middle, and junior secondary school work. It draws 
students from well-to-do families of Basra as well as poor families 
from the city and the surrounding rural districts. The American 
School for Boys in Baghdad was founded about ten years ago and 
grew rapidly until its enrollment reached 425 students. Though 
at first a missionary school, it is now virtually independent. Instruc- 
tion in the higher school division is in English. The school is quite 
a popular one in Baghdad and its student body is almost evenly 
drawn from the three great religions of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Mohammedanism. The avthorities of the school hope to raise it 
as soon as possible to the standard of a jrnior college. The Ameri- 
can School for Girls is also a popular one; it was founded about 
ten years ago and draws its students from the three religions. Its 
enrollment is now 130 students. Finally the American Jesuit Fa- 
thers have recently founded in Baghdad a school known as the 
Baghdad College which they hope to develop gradually into a higher 
institution, 

There are unfortunately no reliable statistics for the private and 
foreign schools in Baghdad. 


3 Chiba, Habib, La Province de Baghdad, pp. 105-07. Cairo, 1909. 
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THE RE-DISCOVERY OF PRE-CONFUCIAN CHINA 


BY HERRLEE GLESSNER CREEL 


IX YEARS ago a young student of things Chinese spoke to one 

of the world's greatest Sinologists of a project which he had in 
mind for the study of ancient Chinese culture, based chiefly on 
inscriptions on bronze vessels, etc. The Sinologist was almost scorn- 
ful as he replied, “Study Chinese culture from ancient inscriptions ? 
Why, there is no material!" As sometimes happens even to the great, 
he was partly wrong. Yet he was largely right—six years ago. 

If the same undertaking were spoken of today, one would have 
to say: "Very well, but you must work fast. For there is so much 
material, and so many new things come to light almost every month, 
and the literature of interpretation of the material is growing so 
rapidly, that it will soon be impossible for any single person to 
have even a thorough general understanding of the whole field." 

To say that the years since 1928 have seen more progress toward 
an understanding of China before Confucius than any like period 
in history would be a gross understatement. To say that the last 
twenty years have witnessed a greater advance than did the two 
thousand preceding them might seem an exaggeration, yet it would 
be no more than the truth. While the civil wars and disorders of 
the last decades have been doing their work of destruction, a very 
small army of scholars has been patiently at work building a new 
conception of the beginnings of their people's culture. And it is 
probable that their work will ultimately prove to have more influence, 
even on the political fate of China, than all the fighting of the 
generals. : 

One of the most important aspects of the Chinese situation is 
à very wide-spread "defeatist psychology," a tendency to pessimistic, 
fatalistic resignation. The intellectual basis of this, in so far as it 
has one, lies in the traditional Chinese philosophy of history, which 
has held the world to be gradually degenerating from a "golden 
age" in the remote past. In that glorious period, it has been held, 
men were naturally good, and all men, even the foreign barbarians, 
were obedient to the Chinese emperor, appointed by Heaven to rule 
the world. But the men of the present are not equal to those of 
the past, and if the foreign nations not only do not obey China, but 
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even invade and appropriate her territory—well, it is no more than 
might be expected, according to this gloomy view. 

But the new history is changing all this. It holds the “golden 
age" to be no more nor less than a myth. It depicts Chinese history 
as a process which has, to be sure, known setbacks, but which has 
been on the whole a glorious series of achievements, building civi- 
lization out of barbarism and welding a nation out of people who 
were, three thousand years ago, so many warring tribes. Inevitably 
it turns the faces of its disciples toward the future, not to sigh 
after but to emulate the achievements of their ancestors by scaling 
new heights. When this spirit has thoroughly permeated the Chinese 
people, as it certainly will in time, they will be a different factor 
in the world situation. 

What are the causes which have led to this remarkable activity 
in historical research, which is bearing its finest fruits in the present 
decade? They are many, but among the most important are some 
archeological finds of great moment. The most important is the 
discovery of the capital city of the Shang state (usually called the 
Shang dynasty) at Anyang in northern Honan Province. This is 
the most important excavation ever made in Eastern Asia, and one 
of the most important in the entire world. Here, under the joint 
auspices of the National Research Institute (a Chinese government 
organization) and the Freer Gallery of Art, the city which was 
the center of Chinese culture from about the fourteenth to the 
twelfth centuries n.c. has been uncovered by trained archeologists. 
The foundations of buildings resembling the Greek temples in form, 
as much as ninety-two feet long and twenty-six feet wide, have been 
brought to light. Extensive remains of the various industries of 
these people, including that of bronze casting, have been found. 
This excavation has proved (what Chinese have maintained but for- 
eign archeologists denied) that the bronze vessels cast by the Shang 
people were finer, technically and artistically, than those produced 
in the Chou period, and among the finest work of its sort ever pro- 
duced anywhere. Associated with these remains were found thou- 
sands of records of divination, carved on bone in the oldest Chinese 
writing known. These contain the genealogy of the Shang kings, 
give us the chronology of the site, and enable us to correct existing 
historical records. Patient study of these inscriptions enables us 


to form a very fair picture of the life, the religion, and the ideas of 
the people who wrote them. 
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Within the last two years the National Research Institute has 
also excavated a number of tombs (also located in Honan) of the 
rulers of the State of Wei, some of which may be as old as the 
eleventh century r.c. No report of these discoveries has yet been 
published, but from the verbal accounts of the excavators it is cer- 
tain that this work will add tremendously to our knowledge of the 
period. Until about fifteen years ago it was considered doubtful that 
Neolithic men had lived in China, but within this period a large 
number of late Neolithic sites have been excavated by foreign and 
Chinese archeologists. Their research, which is still in full swing, 
has thrown a great deal of light on the origins of Chinese culture, 
and will throw still more. 

The location of the Shang capital was first made known through 
the discovery, by farmers, of pieces of the inscribed bone already 
mentioned, which first came into the hands of scholars in 1899. It 
is eloqvent of the almost insuperable prejudice which Opposes arche- 
ological excavation in China that ne scientific digging was done on 
the site until almost thirty years later. In the meantime more than 
one hundred thousand pieces of the inscribed bone and tortoise 
shell, dug up by peasants, came into the hands of scholars. Forgery 
flovrished, and there are false inscriptions in collections of this mate- 
rial abrcad as well as in China. But the trained eye can distinguish, 
and the scientific excavations at Anyang disposed finally of the 
contention, made in China and abroad, that none of the inscriptions 
were genuine. 

When these ancient writings were first discovered it was impos- 
sible for scholars to read them. The story of their decipherment by 
the brilliant yet infinitely painstaking labors of many scholars, almost 
all of them Chinese, during the last thirty-five years is one of the 
most noteworthy pages in the history of scholarship. But it is only 
very recently indeed that this work has made the Shang inscriptions 
clear enough to us so that we can make extensive use of them to 
study Shang culture. Mr. Tung Tso-pin’s paper establishing a method 
of dating individual inscriptions was published only in 1933. In it, 
he gives credit for valuable suggestions to Prof. James M. Menzies, 
a Canadian scholar living in China. 

Decipherment of the bone writings would have been almost im- 
possible had some Chinese scholars not already been familiar with 
archaic characters through study of bronze inscriptions. In China 
we have had the paradox that there was a large body of trans- 
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mitted literature, supposed to be from the pre-Confucian period, 
which could be read well enough but which was of very dubious 
authenticity, while in inscriptions on bronze vessels there was a 
large and undoubtedly genuine literature which could not be read 
sufficiently to make it available as historical material. The number 
and length of these inscriptions has hardly been suspected by any 
save a few Chinese specialists. From the Western Chou period 
(1122?-771 r.c.) alone we have, eliminating forgeries, at least eight 
inscriptions of from 150 to 500 characters, at least sixteen others 
of more than a hundred characters, and scores having less than this 
number but long enough to give very valuable information. Chinese ! 
scholars have been studying them for a thousand years, and it was | 
suggested even in the Sung dynasty that they could make valuable | 
contributions to history. But this contribution has been effectively 

t 

f 


possible, for the most part, only within the present decade. 

This delay has been due to various causes, among which the 
authoritarian nature of Chinese scholarship has been important. 
There have, it is true, been vigorously original minds from time to 
time throughout the centuries, and they have been influential. But 
there has been too much tendency, especially during the Manchu t 
dynasty, to follow blindly the principles laid down by scholars of 
the Han period (206 r.c.-4.D. 220). Too often these scholars re- 
velled in the most forced and improbable interpretations, and they 
labored under the handicap of possessing less of authentic material 
from the very ancient period than we have today. It is only as 
Chinese scholars in considerable number have come to dare to make 
their own interpretations based directly on the source materials, 
contravening tradition if necessary, that marked progress has been Í 
possible. Much of the credit for this change must be given to the | 
influence of Western scientific method. But it must be remarked 
that the most notable achievements in the study of their history have as 
not been made by Chinese who have studied abroad. Almost entirely 
they have been the work of men who spoke no Occidental language, 

n vs id pet indirectly by foreign method. It was inevi- 
fable that an iconoclastic ‘aditionali 
equally unscientific, ad mie M edat im s te 
fertilization, But this is passing very rapidly a Buc 
has grown up among a large MOSS DARE i. D 
g a larg group of Chinese scholars, during the 
past five years especially, a truly scientific spirit, intent solely on the 
search for truth and willing to follow wherever it may lead. This 
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is as yet hardly appreciated outside of China. It has been one of 

the prime reasons for the present rediscovery of the past. — 
Even more important than traditionalism in delaying the full 

utilization of the bronze inscriptions has been the fact that the 

forms of Chinese characters used in pre-Confucian times were very 

different from those used during the last two thousand years. How 

different may be judged from the fact that a celebrated European 

Sinologist wrote as late as 1923 that a group of, scholars who 

flourished around 200 B.C. changed Chinese writing to something 

like the form we have now and in fact “created a new, comparatively j 

simple and practical system of writing." Recent research shows that j 

this statement is quite mistaken. Even the Shang bone inscriptions | 

of more than three thousand years ago embody every important 

principle of the formation of Chinese characters now in use, and 


the language has developed steadily and gradually from that time. ) 
But the gaps in our knowledge have been tremendous—so great in Det 


fact that Chinese scholars, studying the bronze writings for a thou- 
sand years, have been able, to be sure, to make out the majority ; 
of the characters, but were unable to make translations complete 
and correct enough to make them really available as historical. docu- T 
ments. 

That the correspondence of ancient characters to modern forms 
has finally been worked out to a large degree is due to the researches 
of hundreds of men who have worked patiently, during the cen- 
turies, at inscriptions on all sorts of ancient objects: bronze vessels, 
Weapons, coins, seals and impressions of seals, weights, pottery, p 
inscribed stones, and so forth. But their results have lain to a large 
extent fallow, in books designed for specialists in their various fields. 
A new impulse to paleographic research, as well as valuable new 


material was given by the discovery of the Shang oracle bones. i 
And in recent years a small number of scholars have combined the » j 
results of these various lines of approach and brought them to bear, E | 


in the light of the new scientific method, on 


s the bronze inscriptions. 
They have stcceeded in 


interpreting these documents to such a | 
degree that, while occasional characters or phrases or whole sen- 

tences still elude us, the great body of this material is perfectly é 
clear and understandable. But that they could be read by Pisis 
did not yet make these inscriptions available as material for th 
scholar who seeks to reconstruct ancient Chinese culture, For ed 
à one must not cnlv be able to read bronzes; he TESE rl know 
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the quite different script of the Shang oracle bones, be thoroughly 
conversant with a large literature and its problems, and be well 
posted concerning all developments of excavations. He has not 
time to spend weeks in the study of each of the hundreds of bronze 
inscriptions with which he must deal, determining whether it is 
genuine and what is its date, and unravelling the difficulties of its 
particular text. Only after such studies of cach of the most impor- 
tant inscriptions, made by specialists, had been published could this 
material be considered available for general historical research. And 
this has been true for only a very short time indeed. 

Now that the historian has these inscriptions, what is their value 
to him? In the first place, they constitute a large number of con- 
temporary records, cast in unalterable bronze—patents of nobility, 
records of gifts of lands by the kings and other nobles, records 
of land transfers, treaties, judicial decisions, moral homilies, descrip- 
tions of religious ceremonies, memorials of military expeditions, 
and so forth. Equally important; they provide the only sure touch- 
stone by which the transmitted literature which has been supposed 
to date from the very early period can be tested. Up to this time 
the criteria of criticism have been largely subjective, so that the 
judgments of scholars have varied widely. We are able to deter- 
mine however, that many of the bronze inscriptions contain verbatim 
copies of royal decrees, written in the early Chou period. By study- 
ing the vocabulary, the syntax, the use of certain prepositions, figures 
of speech and phrases employed, the range of philosophical and 
religiors ideas and the political institutions reflected in these writings, 
and comparing them in these respects with the transmitted books, 
it is possible to determine beyond serious question which books, or 
portions of them, are genuine and which are not, and to date them 
within a few centuries. Some of the books are so like certain bronze 
inscriptions that they might have been written by the same hand on 
the same day; others, for various reasons obviously forgeries, are 
as different as they can be. 

The net result qf all this is that students of ancient Chinese 
culture now possess, for the first time, a corpus of indubitably 
genuine, dated materials, consisting of bone inscriptions, bronze 
inscriptions, and authenticated books, from which it is possible to 
reconstrrct the culture of pre-Confucian times to a very consid- 
erable extent. The new view of antiquity has provided many sur- 
prises. The deity Tien, “Heaven,” supposed to be anciently Chinese, 
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now appears to have been a divinity of the Chou people, who were 
“barbarians” until they took up Chinese culture and conquered the xi 
Shangs, when T’ien became an element of Chinese culture. China 
itself, as a united state, seems to be no older than the Chou dynasty. 
Before this time there were only a number of separate, warring 
states. The Shang and the Hsia, traditionally called Chinese dynas- 
ties, might better be called states. Feudalism in China seems to have 
begun only with the Chou period, and followed a course which is 
amazingly similar, even down to certain details, to that of European 
feudalism. Certain types of philosophical thinking which have been 
supposed to be quite ancient, such as the concepts surrounding the 
“five elements" (wu hsing) and the Yin and Yang, hardly appear 
in the pre-Confucian period. 


Up to the present it has been customary, because we could not 
do otherwise, to accept the social and political philosophy of the 
time of Confucius as a fait accompli, with little inquiry into its 
origins and development. Chinese tradition has read it back into 
the remote ages even of myth and legend. Because this social and 
political philosophy has functioned as a basic norm for later China, i 
we have tended to think of it as static. The new discoveries have 
changed all this. We are able now to push our investigation almost 
a millenium back of Confucius. We know a time, only a few cen- 
turies before the sage, when the seats of honor and the reins of 
power were held, not by scholars, but by military men. We ate 
able to trace the rise of the influence of the literary class, the devel- 
opment of its tradition, and the growth, under its auspices, of 
humanitarian tendencies. We can sketch the rise of democratic 
ideas, of the stewardship theory of the Chinese monarchy, and of 
the doctrine of the right of revolution, 


The task of the reconstruction and interpretation of this culture 
is proceeding at a constantly accelerating pace. At present, and for 
some time to come, it will be impossible to keep abreast of these 
developments unless one is living and working in China. An instance 
from the experience of the writer will illustrate this. It has been 
mentioned that the deity “Heaven” was unknown during the Shang 
period. This is contrary to all traditional scholarship, Chinese asd 
foreign: it has been shown only by the Shang oracle bones. For 
several vears this has been a moot question among specialists in the 
bone inscriptions, because there are certain 
"Heaven" on the bones. No one could take tl 


characters resembling 
he time to run through 
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the more than ten thousand published inscriptions in search of this 
one character. But a Chinese scholar has made an analytic index of 
about two-thirds of the inscriptions. With the generosity character- 
istic of Chinese scholars, he made his manuscript available to the 
writer a year ago. Given this, it was comparatively simple to run 
through the rest of the material, definitely prove that this deity was 
unknown to the Shang people, and determine its origin from other 
sources. This in turn made it possible to direct subsequent research 
into fruitful channels. But the publication of this index is just 
taking place as this is written. Had the writer not been in China 
he would not yet have seen this work, and he would probably have 
wasted a great deal of time during the last year in following blind 
alleys. This is merely one of many such instances which could be 
cited. 

From this time forward all students of Chinese culture who must 
work without a good general knowledge of the new discoveries labor 
under a more or less serious handicap. It is very unlikely that such 
a knowledge will be made available to Western students by the 
Chinese scholars working in the field. For the most part they write 
no language but Chinese. Even the four volumes of reports of the 
Anyang excavations are in Chinese, and not even a summary exists 
in any other language. Even in Chinese, the publications in this 
field are often highly technical. If this material is to be made avail- 
able to the Occident generally within the next decade, it will prob- 
ably have to be done by Western scholars, thoroughly versed in the 
field, living in China and taking part in this research, and publishing 
its fruits in Western languages. This is a fact which should engage 
the serious attention of all those who believe a deeper understanding 
of the people and problems of the Far East to be either necessary 
or desirable. 

The pre-Confucian period is not of interest merely to anti- 
quarians. Some of the most important contributions which China 
can make to the West lie in the field of the theory and practice of 
government and socia] control, and here we can study these things 
at their fountain-head. In China the bearing of the past upon the 
present is unusually great, partly because of conservatism but even 
more because Chinese culture has not undergone the disruptive 
catastrophes which have broken continuity elsewhere. It is highly 
desirable and sometimes even necessary to know this formative 
period of her culture in order to understand the social and political 
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forces at work in the China of later times and even of the present 
day. In it we see part of the origins of Japanese culture as well, ~*~ 
And this analysis of the development of Chinese ideas and insti- 


tutions, when made available, will provide valvable comparative ma- 
terial for students in other fields. 
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BY GERTRUDE R. COLBURN and ARABELLA LARABY 


T WONDER what delays Alyia," said my hostess, “I sent word 
last night that I should need her this morning." 

At that moment she of whom we spoke entered. Her mistress 
gave her a searching look, asked a sharp question, received a low 
answer, and then said, in English, “I might have known it. She 
will be good for nothing for a month. Doesn't she know that she 
has no business to do it?" Then, in a softer tone: “Be seated, my 
poor dear, my Alyia, rest yourself." 

"Alyia doesn't understand English,” I ventured. 

"Eh? Was I speaking in English?" Then in Arabic to Aylia: 
"Uqad, ya maskeeny, va habecbty, ya Alvia;" guiding her trembling 
steps to a low seat. 

Understanding only that Alyia was to blame for something, | 
crept out and away. When I returned Alyia was gone. [ler mis- 
tress had sent her home to rest. 

“This is the beginning of Ramadan," said my hostess, the month 
of fasting. No religion in all the world has such a fast. The Jews 
fast one day in the year, some Christians abstain from eating fles ı 
one day in the week: but these Moslems go without food or drink 
from sunrise to sunset, and keep it up for a whole month. Not 
even a drop of water passes their lips. Alyia has no business to be 
keeping that fast. It is enough to kill her. Old women are not 
required z 

“Oh!” said I, in great relief. “Is that what Alyia has been 
doing? I thought she might have been getting drunk.” 

She lavghed immoderately at the idea of Alyia, or any one 
else in that village getting drunk. “It simply isn’t done,” she 
said. “No, my poor Alyia wasn’t drinking but fasting. And it 
would not matter so much if she had enough to eat to fast properly." 

“Enough to eat to fast properly?” I queried. 

“Yes, Ramadan has its own special food, different from other 
times, more nourishing, and things that keep one from feeling thirst. 
Alyia is very poor. When I am here she earns something. I look 
after her. I had forgotten that it was Ramadan, and had not give 
her money enovgh.” 
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“But the village people would not let her suffer, would they?” 
I asked. - 

"They are all very poor themselves. She has no relatives left 
to look after her. They rely upon me for that. Faithful old Alyia 
would rather die than tell the village that I had not Even her 
enough. Faithful to me, faithful to her religion, she will not cat 
until tonight, although this is the third day, and she has not had 
the proper food for fasting.” $ 

“Do you know,” said I, “that I should like to keep this fast 
with Alyia?” 

“You!” She was horrified. “You never could stand it. Besides, 
this is the third day. There is no merit unless you fast the whole 
month. You are in no physical condition. It would not be good 
for you.” 

“I am not doing it for merit, I want to see what it is like, I want À 
the experience. Besides it might be very good for me. It would e 
only be missing the mid-day meal. You said yourself that they eat 
at sunrise and sunset.” 

"Before sunrise, a long time before; and after sunset," she cor- 
rected. “And when Ramadan falls in summer it is a very long day 
without water as well as food. That's what makes it so hard—thirst, 
burning thirst in the long hot days." 

I still insisted that I wanted to try it. 

“You will probably last about two days," she said. “Most people 
last one. Lots of them have tried it right out here, and lasted one 
day. You may last two.” 

“Why not try it with me?” I suggested. 

No, indeed! She was a Christian, the daughter of missionaries. 

She respected the Moslem religion, and had no ob 
trying the fast if I wished. She would speak 
she had to say about it. 

Doesn't Ramadan come at the same time every year?" I asked. 

No, their year is twelve lunar months, and not twelve calendar 
months, so it falls earlier every year. When«t falls in winter, and 
the days are short, it is not so hard, but in summer it is terrible.” 

When Alyia came, and was told what I wanted to do, she asked 
where this person was, and turned in my direction her almost sight- 
less eyes. Having heard my voice, and touched my hand, 
plained to her mistress that fasting without pray 


jections to my 
to Alyia, and see what ET 


she ex- 
er had no mean- 
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ing; that I must also perform the ablutions and prayers. I might 
pray in company with her. Did I know the prayers? No? Then 
I might follow her motions: bend when she bent, kneel when she 
knelt, rise when she did, and she would say the words for both. 
“Improper enunciation vitiates prayer,” said my hostess, acting as 
interpreter. “You are not to try to say the words. You are to 
listen, only, and little by little you will learn. “It is very important 
that each word be pronounced correctly.” Alyia was not enthusi- 
astic, and my hostess was inclined to be mirthful over my intended 
attempt to fast and pray with the Moslems. But I was in earnest. 

It was time for the afternoon prayer. Alyia asked if I were 
clean inside and out—clean enough to pray. There would be no 
harm she said, this first time, if I were what J called clean enough, 
for I would not be saying the words. We went to my room alone, 
she and I, for I did not wish my awkward first attempts to be 
laughed at. My head must be covered; Alyia found a towel and 
draped it upon me. She spread a mat, and stepped out of her shoes 
upon it. I did the same, standing by her, as she directed, with hands 
hanging free at the side. Then she lifted hers out in front, and 
up and around in a great circle till they came to rest with thumbs 
against the cheeks in front of the ears, uttering at the same time 
the familiar call to prayer: Allahu akbar. I followed the motion 
as best I could, and all her motions. Then she stepped back into 
her shoes, rolled up the mat, and went home without looking at 
me or saying a word. f 

“Well,” laughed my hostess, how did it go?" 

I smiled and nodded. There was nothing to say. 

“Of course you will eat your supper as usual to-night. To- 
morrow will be the test. I will wake you in the morning when I 
hear the call.” - 

Out of the depths of fathomless sleep the prodding voice of my 
hostess pulled me.—“Time to get up! Time to get up and get break- 
fast! The call has sounded. Ali is up. His wife is up. You will 
be late.” 

“What — time — is — it?" I managed, thickly. 

“Two o'clock in the morning! Time to be up! !” 

“Tes not near sunrise," I objected. 

“Tt will be before you get your breakfast ready, fire made, and 
everything.” 
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"F-fre made? Breakfast ready? Me?" I had not thought of 
that part of it. 

"Yes, did you not want to be called? Do you not want to keep 
Ramadan ?” 7 

“N-yes. But T can’t eat now. I will wait until to-night. I can’t 
eat now, can I?” T pleaded. 

“Of course you can not, dear. Go to sleep again.” 

The sun was in the sky when I awoke of my own accord. I 
had missed the time for breakfast that morning, and would wait 
for sunset. With that resolution I was content. There was a glass 
of water by my bed. Should I drink it or not? Tt was irregular 
to drink now: It was more irregular not to have taken it with food 
earlier. Although I was not thirsty then, I drank the water as a 
precaution against the long day until sunset. Then I dressed, and 
went to find my hostess. She was at the table. 

“Sabak'l khair!” (Good morning), I greeted her, in Arabic, 
proud of the few phrases I could utter. 

"Sabak'l khair,” she returned, smiling, "There is your breakfast 
waiting for you," and was very much concerned when she found 
that I intended to wait until sunset. She left her own breakfast 
unfinished, apologizing for tempting me with the sight of it. 

"But it does not tempt me in the least. Having made up my 
mind to fast, it does not enter my consciousness," T told her. 

“That is strange,” said she. “It is what Alyia and Sada say, but 
I never could believe them. And now you say the same. I cannot 
believe it. It must tempt you.” 

Strange, but true! It did not tempt me. I told her of my drink- 
ing the water beside my bed, and she told mea story of Ramadan 
in the time of the Prophet. How he came to a cave in which 
some of his men had been sleeping, and found them at breakfast, 
how they were for leaving the food because it was already sun- 
rise, and how he had said to them: “Eat, my men, and finish. I 
will drive the camel into the mouth of the caye, and it will not be 
sunrise where you are. Eat! Allah is merciful,” | 

Never having made up her own mind to fast, she could not 
believe that the simple resolution would guard one from a continual 
struggle, and would not let me see her eat lest it cause me to suffer. 
So, after a turn or two in the yard, she said: “Go in and sleep the 


time away, as the Arabs do. For in that lies the cure "Ramadan 
Hakeem.’ Ramadan is the doctor, they say.” 
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Limp and languid, I lay in a sort of coma all the hot middle of 
that day. Then, like turning a leaf, I opened my eyes fresh and 
strong. The sun was nearing the tops of the mountains, and the 
air was fresh, as I was fresh. It was a pleasant surprise to find 
myself so in tune simply with the air I breathed. 

“Massak’l khair (Good evening)," I greeted my hostess. 

She smiled and returned my greeting in the same words. “You 
look better," she said. “Now you can eat. It is all ready.” 

“Not till sunset,” I smiled, “I am keeping the fast.” 

“But you have eaten nothing since last night, and it will be an 
hour before sunset. You have tried your experiment. You know 
what it is like. Is not that enough 2” 

Finding that T intended to wait, she took me out to walk in pleas- 
ant places, especially to a place on the mountain road where we could 
get a clear view of the “two horizons,” which must be watched to 
determine when the sun is really set at the level of the sea. “Not 
till the red has left the eastern sky will a Moslem break his fast," 
said my hostess. 

I was impatient of watching in one direction for the sign that 
the sun had set in the opposite direction. I was hungry with that 
good hunger which makes the caged lion roar. 

My hostess was enjoying my impatience, saying “You would 
fast, and I intend seeing that you do it properly." Then she led 
me in and fed me. Yum! Did anything ever taste so good? 

Next morning it was the same; T simply could not get up at two 
o'clock, although later I adjusted myself; and the rest of the month, 
instead of so much food, I took sleep, and profited by it as the 
Moslems do. 

Not only that, but I found their prayer to be a perfect physical 
culture exercise. For they say that Allah created man in the best 
possible way, and it is man's sacred duty to keep that mechanism 
in the best possible working order. So, five times a day, if they 
have leisure, or morning and evening if they are employed, or, if 
they are on a journey, whenever opportunity affords, they wash 


and take this exercise, which adjusts them physically and spirit- 


ually to the business of liviug. Every changed attitude of body 
is accompanied by a vocal phrase whose rhythm agrees with that 
motion of: the body. That is why “improper enunciation vitiates 
prayer." 

The last attitude is the salutation, where the head is turned ta 
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look over the right shoulder, with the words “Salam alaikum” (Peace 
be upon you). The story goes that it is a greeting to the angel on 
the right, who records all one’s good deeds in a book. Then the head 
is turned to look over the left shoulder, where all one’s evil deeds 
are recorded by another angel, who must be greeted in exactly the 
same words—“Salam alaikum.” For it is a part of the Moslem 
code of ethics that politeness be extended to all, even to an enemy: 
So say the Arabs, the Moslem Arabs. 
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APOLLONIUS OF TYANA 


F BY SOME prodigious course of events, the people of the pres- 

ent were placed in such a position that they would be obliged to 
select a new religious teacher from all recorded history, completely 
disregarding their immediate traditions: what would they do? If 
suitability to the spirit of the present age when ideals of universal 
peace and brotherhood of man are uppermost, were the deciding 
factor, the choice would likely fall on Apollonius of Tyana. He 
was a reformer of Greek religion from within who preached toler- 
ance of local cults and ethical reform wherever such reform was 
needed without breaking with the past. 


APOLLONIUS OF TYANA 
A contorniate, unquestionably authentic, reproduced from 
Visconti, Jconog. pl. 17, 4, fig. 115. 


The world has known many teachers, prophets and saviors, some 
inspired sages, some ignorant fanatics, some charlatans. Several 
have left behind them great organizations of followers, others are 
known only to students of history, and many are now wholly for- 
gotten. Success in attracting great numbers of adherents, either 
during the life of the founder, or as is sometimes the case, after 
several generations, depends not so much on the sublimity and 
nobility of the teachings as upon their meeting the needs of the 
time in which they are propounded—as might be said, if the seeds 
fall upon soil favorable to them. 
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It is to be regretted that our information concerning Apollonius 
of Tyana is so slight. A number of biographies and books on his 
life and teachings were written shortly after his death, but all save 
that of Philostratus have been lost. Both in ancient and modern 
times parallels have been drawn between his life and teachings and 
those of Christ, some even claiming his marvels to have been better 
authenticated. Various ancient writers, historians, and Church 
Fathers refer to him in passing, giving us hints about his person- 
ality, character and teachings and the reaction of his contempo- 
raries to him. Some modern writers have doubted his historicity, 
others have classed him as a mere itinerant charlatan, some have 
doubted his reputed travels to India, but probability seems to favor 
the view that he actually lived and made the journeys attributed 
to him. From the available material, although difficult, we can 
reconstruct an approximate image of the man. 

Apollonius was born in Tyana, descended from the oldest fami- 
lies which claimed to have taken part in the founding of the city. 
There is some doubt as to the exact date of his birth; it is variously 
given between 6 x. c. and 3 4. D., but most authorities prefer 
the year one. His education was the best that the Hellenic civi- 
lization could give. At the age of fourteen his father took him to 
Tarsus, which in those days was one of the three great centers of 
learning. There, under the care of Euthydemus, the Stoic, he 
learned the teachings of the disciples of Pythagoras, Chrysippius, 
Plato, and Aristotle. He later removed to Aegae, and studied under 
the guidance of Euxemes of Heraclea, who had Epicurean leanings. 
While Apollonius always held this last teacher in hi j 
never accepted the Epicurean philosophy. 
to have learned the lore of the Asculapians. 


E E . E H r A . ; 

lis father died while he was at Aegae, and Apollonius returned 
at once to Tyana to bury him. The inheritance he received was 
considerable, but, reserving for himself a small pittance, enough 


for his simple manner of life, he divided his share between his 
elder brother and other relatives, 


gh regard, he 
In this city he is said 


His biographer speaks of his asking loans during his travels 
from the priests of the temples where he visited which were prob 
bly later paid from his inheritance. We eee that the ae 
of antiquity, being protected from violence and robbery | A i 
Sacred character, were used as depositories of money a ale 
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ables, and to some extent they fulfilled the function of banks. Thus 
the small fund at Tyana which he used to pay loans, made at distant 
parts of the world, may have functioned somethin: 
letter of credit. 

Apollonius adopted the mode of life of the Pythagoreans. !Ie 
walked barefoot, wore his hair and beard long, ate no meat, took 
no wine or fermented drink, avoided the pleasures of the senses, 
wore linen garments, avoiding anything made of leather, wool, or 
animal product; he used nothing which came from conscious life 
for either food or clothing, depending wholly on vegetables and 
plants. 


g like a modern 


Fle would not take life, nor in any way approve of the taking 
of life, even in religious rites. Throughout his life and during al 
his travels, while he visited temples everywhere, and assisted at 
innumerable services and ceremonies, he always scrupulously avoided 
taking part, or even being present at any where blood was shed 
or life was destroyed. When he was in Babylon, the guest of the 
king, he was invited by his host to take part in a hunt. He refused 
saying: "Sire, have you forgotten that even when you sacrifice T 
will not be present?” 

After completing his studies at Aegae, he took the vow required 
by the Pythagorean discipline, to maintain silence for a period of 
five years, during which he refrained from uttering a word or a 
murmur. To a man of his temperament, whose life was chiefly 
made up of teaching and disputation, this must have been a most 
severe ordeal. During this period he made his wants known by 
making signs with his hands, his head, or his eyes, and sometimes 
by writing, but this only under unusual circumstances. At this time 
he traveled through provinces filled with degeneracy and corruption, 
where the urge for him to speak and protest against evil was strong ; 
yet he kept silence. : 

In Aspendus in Pamphylia, the people were in a state of insur- 
rection, the city was in tumult, the prefect's life was in danger. 
Apollonius, still under his vow of silence, stood in the market place, 
and by his calm and dignified demeanor and gestures coupled with 
his impressive and awe-inspiring appearance, held back the fury 


of the people, while with signs he inquired the cause of the distur-. 


bance. He was told that they suffered from hunger, the om 
ties of life having been hoarded by monopolists. He sought ou 
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the financiers responsible for the situation, and deung Be b 
danger to themselves of the fury of the mob, at first Bos ated 
on the governor, but now turned against them, brought them to 
reason, and persuaded them to fill the markets at reasonable prices: 
and restore peace and order to the city. All this occurred without 
Apollonius uttering a word. : s 

After completing his term of silence, he made a journey to 
India to learn at first hand from the Brachmanes (Brahmans), 
Gymnosophists, and Samanoeans (Buddhist monks). . 
` Philostratus, the biographer, gives a detailed account of this jour- 
ney, and although he is rather hazy concerning Indian names of 
kings and places, and in geography, placing the Caucasus mountains 
on the route, yet much of what he narrates suggests, in the light 
of present knowledge, a foundation in fact, beclouded by an un- 
traveled and inaccurate story-teller. Philostratus’ account is based, 
he tells us on a journal written by Damis, a faithful companion 
and disciple, whom Apollonius had met in Nineveh. It is some- 
times said that Apollonius was the first Greek to visit India who 
was not bent upon trade or conquest, although it is possible that 
Pythagoras made a similar journey. 

After his return from India, the sage traveled an extended 
circuit through Syria, Asia Minor, Greece and the Greek Islands, 
Italy, Spain, North Africa, and Egypt, devoting his life to religious 
teaching and reform. 

Philostratus, othewise a brilliant writer and rhetoritian, was not 
well equipped in the field of religious thinking, for, although he 
gives us a good picture of Apollonius’ dignified, persuasive, and 
influential personality, he seems unable to analyze clearly any philo- 
sophical opinions. We gather that Apollonius taught of the Highest 
God, supreme over all other gods, to whom no sacrifices may be 
TU i ames poten rps nr nae 
held that it was proper to ae ie oe j| opper thal he 
ticular folk or place, these bei ip the traditional gods of any par- 
E _OF Place, these being all of the essence of the Supreme 
Deity. This conception, seems to have been derived from India 
where the following words are attributed to Brahma: “I am the 
same to all mankind. They who honestly serve other gods, invol- 


untarily worship me. I am he wh 
© partak : 
am the reward of all worshipers.” ; eu ort Mond 
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The routine of Apollonius' daily life shows equally strong In- 
dian influence. At sunrise, at noon and at sunset he practiced cer- 
tain religious exercises or devotions alone, the nature of which we 
are not told, but we may infer that they were some form of medi- 
tation. In the forenoon he discoursed with the priests or leaders 
of the city he happened to be visiting, and in the afternoon he ad- 
dressed the people, instructing them and giving advice. 

Apollonius’ teaching concerning the soul and immortality is best 
told in his own words ina letter which has been preserved, addressed 
to P. Valerius Asiaticus, consul in a. p. 70 written on the occasion 
of the death of the latter's son: 

"There is no death of anyone, but only in ‘appearance, even 
as there is no birth of any, save only in seeming. The change from 
being to becoming seems birth, and the change from becoming to 
being seems death, but in reality no one is born nor does one ever 
die. We are simply visible and then invisible, the former through 
the density of matter, the latter because of the subtlety of being— 
being is ever the same, its only change consisting in motion and 
rest. For being has this peculiarity, that its change is brought about 
by nothing external to itself; but whole becomes parts and parts 
become whole in the one-ness of the all." 

He taught the living of a pure and virtuous life, that moral 
excellence was the highest good, that freedom from external cir- 
cumstances was the greatest satisfaction; We have no exact account 
of his philosophy, but his teachings seem to be in accord with those 
of the Pythagoreans and were to a considerable extent later adopted 
by the Neo-Platonists, and his ethics resembled that of the Stoics. 

Throughout his travels, whenever he came to a city, he went 
first to the chief temples and conferred with the priests, discoursing 
with them on the nature of their gods, and of the rites and disci- 
pline of their cult. If in Greek cities he found that the myths and 
their practices had become corrupt, he pointed out errors and ad- 
vised as to the correction and restoration of the cult to its pure 
form. In barbarian cities where cruel, immoral rites were prac- 
ticed, he inquired carefully and patiently into their origin, by whom 
they were said to have been established, and what was their object 
and their meaning. He then suggested what he thought would be 
better ways, more becoming and more conducive to the public good. 
He usually gave this advice to the priests at private conferences, 
but on occasion spoke publically of his innovations. 
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When at Paphos, in Cyprus, the island sacred to Apodi a 
birth, he found that the rites and ceremonies conducted in a inne 
court of her great temple met with his approval, being Ru e PU 
ing with no blood of bulls or goats being shed at the acini But 
in the outer court he found. such practices as Herodotus attributes 
to the services of Mylette in Babylon. Of this Apollonius could 
only express his strongest condemnation, and gave the priests much 
wise advice as to the purification of the rites. : 

Apollonius came to Rome about the time Nero banished the 
Stoics and persecuted the other philosophers. In spite of warnings 
of danger, he refused to turn back, but instead, visiting the temples, 
he studied the ancient traditions and suggested improvements. One 
of Nero's spies brought charges against him of disrespect to the 
divine person of the Emperor, and he was therefore led before a 
magistrate for examination. This consul was sympathetic to Apol- 
lonivs and the prosecuting officers soon found the case embarrassing 
and concluded that it was better not to place Nero in the unpleasant 
position of persecutor of a celebrated religious leader of unimpeach- 
able character, whose personality was such that they themselves 
fell under his awe-inspiring influence. 

Under Domitian, Apollonius was again subjected to persecution 
because it was well known that he was a friend of Nerva, the next 
in line of succession to the throne, and exiled because he was 
popular with the discontented. Although Apollonius had never ex- 
pressed himself against the Roman Principate, he was well known 
to be an opponent of the abuse of power. His defence of liberty and 
condemnation of tyranny seem to have won Salvidrenus Orfitus 
and Lecius Minucius Rufus to take an interest in Nerva who later 
became the first of the five great Stoic Emperors. 

i When accusations were brought against him by tools of Domi- 
tian, Apollonius went to Rome to face his 

the danger. He was charged with wearing 
living in a strange manner, thereby 
ment of peace and good order: w 
to call him a god: with having 


accusers, well knowing 
peculiar garments and 
attracting crowds to the detri- 
ith allowing and encouraging men 


by magic caus 9 

Ee ' ; ed a plague at Ephesus 
in m that V might turn it away by incántations: with having 
sacri an Arcadi sc : à 

RR S readian boy to determine by examining the entrails 
after the manner of the Roman augurs, v = 


wh N 
ceed to the purple. ether Nerva should suc- 
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Making no preparations he presented a magnificent defence but 
the judges hesitated to clear him, out of fear of the Emperor, and 
the story recounts a miracle, telling how he mysteriously disappeared 
from the court and at once joined his disciples several days’ jour- 
ney distant. 

In those days it was not uncommon that divine origin, super- 
natural powers, and even apotheosis were attributed to living per- 
sons. The deification of rulers, emperors, and triumphant victors 
found as much support in popular acclaim as in official edicts and 
decrees. Plato had been called the son of Apollo, and emperors 
had repeatedly been looked upon as gods. Therefore, it is not 
strange that all kinds of supernatural wonders were attributed to 
Apollonius. He was believed to have performed miracles, worked 
marvelous cures, raised the dead, known hidden things, and fore- 
seen the future. Although he was in Ephesus at the time, he is 
reported to have seen the murder of Domitian in Rome, as though 
it happened before his eyes, and his account of the tyrant’s death 
was fully substantiated in all details when at last the news was 
brought from Italy. 

Popular acclaim, the opinion of his followers, and many oracles 
called him the son of Zeus, the son of Proteus (the god of philoso- 
phy), and he was also known as the “man of brass.” After his 
death, temples were dedicated to him, in spite of the fact that he 
had made no claims or pretentions, modestly calling himself Apol- 
lonius, son of Apollonius, citizen of Tyana. 

That he had appreciation for the creative arts can be seen from 
the account of his dispute with Thespesion, the head of the com- 
munity of Egyptian Gymnosophists, over the relative merits of the 
Egyptian and the Greek mode of picturing the gods. 

Thespesion asked him: “Are we to think that Phidias and 
Praxiteles went up to heaven and took impressions of the gods, and 
so made an art of them, or was it something else that set them 
a-modelling ?" : 

“Yes, something else,” Apollonius answered him, “something 
pregnant with wisdom.” 

“What was it then, surely, nothing but imitation?” 

Apollonius answered, “Imagination it was, that wrought them, 
a workman far wiser than imitation, for imitation makes only what 
it can see, while imagination makes what it has never seen, con- 
ceiving it with reference to what really is.” 
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It is interesting to compare this attitude toward the creative 


impulse with that of other, better known religious and ethical teach- 
ers. Few showed such an understanding for the value of the arts. 

He was a Greek, proud of his birth, and a lover of all things 
Hellenic. He showed himself a patriot in protesting to the Roman 
Emperor against his act removing the self-government of the Greek 
states, which had lately been reestablished. But he was a true citi- 
zen of the world, not limiting himself to one nation, people, or 
class, offering his message to all mankind. 3 

Although in many of the places he visited, he found much evil 
in the religious practices, yet nowhere did he condemn a cult or 
local religion outright and completely. Even in the crudest prac- 
tices he saw some good and some truth, which he wished to bring 
into prominence, while he advised the clearing away of the gross 
and corrupt. He avoided all violent means and only used peaceful 
advice, persuation and exhortation. 

He did not wish to compel anyone to follow his teachings or 
his mode of life. It is recounted that while he was in India, his 
host, the King Pharotes, desired to adopt Apollonius’ ascetic ways, 
admiring the philosopher wholeheartedly. But the beautiful and 
majestic Greek sage dissuaded the king, telling him it would separate 
him too much from his subjects. 

Even in the question of, bloody sacrifices, his especial destest- 
ation, he did not force the issue or enter into any bitter controversy 
with the officiating priests. He merely refused to participate or be. 
present when such offerings were made, and he gradually used his 
influence to have more fitting rites adopted. 

To the present age, which knows and in theory longs for uni- 
versal understanding and yet in practice is struggling with contro- 
versy and threat of war, Apollonius’ method and attitude present 
startling possibilities of solution of the problem of the clash of jealous 
individual nationalities and the ideal of world-wide internationalism. 
Under the supremacy of an unnamed and undefined Highest God, 
he wished to preserve the best of the religions of all peoples, in order 
that they might in the unbroken tradition of their particular back- 
ground, achieve the noblest and finest of which they were capable, 
realizing the havoc wrought by the disruption of traditional continuity 


and the evils resulting. His preaching was consistently that of uni- 
versal love and tolerance. 2 
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BY CHARLES KASSEL 


il 


T IS IN keeping with the finest traditions of scientific thinking 

that no theory carrying momentous issues shall be offered or coun- 
tenanced except after trial by every test. This is an especially wise 
attitude in a revolutionary epoch. The conservatism of science is 
its salvation and its doctors quite justly practice a high reserve in 
the promulgation, and even in the recognition, of new hypotheses. 
“Skepticism” as some one has said “is nature’s armor against fool- 
ishness.” Hence it is that space-concepts in four or more dimensions 
have found few champions in the past among our scientists of the 
conservative school. 

Not that the thought of an upper or inner world of being apart 
from matter was something that could ever be cried out upon as 
wholly inadmissible. The limitations of our reason, as science well 
knows, are too evident for such headlong rashness. The human 
mind cannot conceive of infinity, either of space or time, vet equally 
impossible is it to think of space or time as less than infinite, for, in 
spite of ourselves, we still conceive as space or time whatever may 
have existed before time and whatever may lie beyond space. Again, 
we are helpless before the idea of a self-created material universe, 
existing from and to all eternity, or, if we dismiss this notion, and 
grope toward that of an infinite and uncreated First Cause, anterior 
to the universal fabric, we stand equally helpless before that idea. 
The mind strains in the effort to achieve either conception and fails. 


lIn the North American Review for October, 1922, the writer ventured 
upon a discussion of the changing scene in physics, as those changes bore upon 
the ultimate realities*of life and being, and in a letter to the editors of the 
Review published in the July issue, 1923, replying to an attack in the April 
issue, he endeavored to defend his treatment of the subject as being fairly 
within the bounds of legitimate speculation. It is this paper which is referred 
to in the present discussion. It is necessary to add, perhaps, as explaining 
the silence of that paper upon the scientific utterances of the preceding decade. 
that the. contribution was accepted by the editorial department nine years before 
its publication. In 1913 the overlap of the old ideas upon those newly forming 
gave a bizarre aspect to the essay but by the time of its publication science 
had become naturalized in its new element and the traditional teaching had 
gone completely into the limbo of forgotten things. We shall have more to 
Say on this subject in later installments of the present series. 
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To the Deist, who rejects the theory of the self-existence of 
egins all his thinking with the idea of an intelligent 


nature and who b ligen 
ganized life is 


Creator, the notion of a supersensuous plane of or 
inescapable, however difficult the conception may be. If we think 
of the Deific nature as existing before ever the universe rose to birth, 
and while yet no star lit the measureless void, we are forced to 
conceive of intelligence as existing and potent quite apart from 
matter and with this difficulty gone the problem becomes a much 
easier one. 

Nor can the position of the Deist be successfully assailed. His 
assumption we can neither prove nor disprove. To admit is quite 
as easy as to dispute his contention and much more satisfying, and 
with such an admission goes an acceptance of the idea that in the 
universal scheme of things thought and feeling are possible without 
a material instrument for their expression in the sense we under- 
stand. Science has always admitted that what defies our power of 
conception may yet be true and demonstrable, but it has relegated 
all these notions to the realm of philosophy and for itself has es- 
chewed all such speculations. 


It. 


While our scientists have for the most part worn upon all occa- 
sions the protective armor of a dignified reserve toward the idea 
of an immaterial world of being, certain powerful figures, here and 
there, have stood forth boldly for the idea. This was true of Sir 
Alfred Russell Wallace, Sir William Crookes, Camille Flammarion, 
and others of the former day, who were unable to reconcile with any 
other theory the phenomena they beheld in their investigations along 
the borderlines of science. What these rare minds saw, or thought 
they Saw, and were courageous enough to declare in the face of cer- 
tain obloquy and derision, as in the case of Sir Oliver Lodge in our 
own day, may always remain the subject of controversy and curious 


speculation; but if the phenomena be admi i 
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uttered. That this is true abundantly appears from a volume pub- 
lished by the Sctentific American in 1921 under the title of The 
Fourth Dimension, made up from a collection of essays upon the 
subject submitted in a prize competition in 1909. While the object 
of the competition was to simplify the discussion of the subject, 
every civilized country was represented, and the auspices under 
which the contest was held constituted an ample warrant of its sci- 
entific character. Ina preface to the work the publishers expressed 
the hope that the brief expositions might serve “to popularize a topic 
which has hitherto been unfortunately classed with such geometrical 
absurdities as the squaring of a circle and the tri-section of an angle.” 

These essays, emanating for the most part from trained mathe- 
matical and scientific minds, abound with interesting sidelights upon 
the problem ; and while they must be read with some deductions, in 
view of recent discoveries, they supply an impressive commen- 
tary upon the rationality of the conception itself, even from the 
point of view of orthodox science, and they demonstrate that the 
four-dimensional idea has had its defenders in respectable and even 
authoritative quarters throughout the scientific era. 

Perhaps the most fascinating popular treatmemnt of this abstruse 
subject which has appeared was published in McClure’s Magazine 
for November, 1913, under the title of What is the Fourth Dimen- 
sion? by Waldemar Kaempffert, the present gifted science-editor 
of The New York Times. His word upon the subject is a classic 
of lucidity and readableness. "Curiously enough" says Kaempffert 
"the assumption of an actually existing fourth dimension accounts 
for many a phenomena which, in the present state of science, is ex- 
plained by hypotheses more cumbrous. Not only the phenomena 
of life but the phenomena of chemical action can be explained easily 
hy assuming the actual existence of the fourth dimension. There are 
two kinds of tartaric acid, one the mirror-image, as it were, of the 
other; for one is the reversal of the other. These two varieties 
change the oné into the other without suffering chemical reconsti- 
tution. . . . It is easier to explain the existence of two identical 
but reversed varieties of tartaric acid by assuming the movement of 
a single variety in the fourth dimension than it is to account for 
the two varieties by our present theories. Dextrose and levulose, 
which are forms of sugar found in honey, are similar in chemical 
constitution but the one is the reverse of the other when examined by 
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polarized light. If their atoms are conceived to have movement in 

the fourth dimension it would be easy to explain why they differ.* f 
Certain snails present the same characteristics as these two forms 
of sugar. Some are coiled to the right and others to the left; and 
it is remarkable that, like dextrose and levulose, their juices are opti- 
cally the reverse of each other when studied by polarized light.” 


MI. 


The general theory of hyperspaces has always in the case of our 
mathematicians carried a peculiar appeal. The mathematical mind, 
accustomed to subtle and elusive notions, has found it possible and 
even easy to deal with such conceptions. What a great mathema- ~ 
tician can do in this department of speculation who happens to com- 
bine with high technical equipment a faculty for clear exposition 
is apparent from the article upon H yperspaces in the Encyclopedia 
Americana, volume 14, page 602, contributed by Dr. Cassius J. dk 
Keyser, Adrian Professor of Mathematics in Columbia University, " 
“Do hyperspaces exist?" he asks and he answers “Undoubtedly they 
have logical existence, the concept of hyperspace being interiorly 
consistent and available for thought. More mathematics does not 
demand. The hypothesis of their ‘physical’ existence ‘natural’ sci- 
ence may yet be compelled to employ.” 

Indeed, in his Human Worth of Rigorous Thinking, published S 
in 1916, where he was freer to express his personal conviction, Dr. 
Keyser took firmer ground. “Hyperspaces” he observes at page 
256, “have every kind of existence which we may warrantably as- 
cribe to the space of ordinary geometry.” Nor did the lapse of 
time dim the force of his belief. “I have myself no longer any doubt 
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“If we confine a being able to move in a fourth dimension” de- 
clared Professor Newcomb in an article contributed to Harper’s 
Magazine for January, 1902, under the title of The Fairyland of 
Geometry, “within the walls of a dungeon of which the sides, the 
floor and ceiling were all impenetrable he would step outside of it 
without touching any part of the building just as easily as we could 
step over a circle drawn on the plane without touching it. He would 
simply disappear from our view like a spirit and perhaps re-appear 
the next moment outside the prison. To do this he would only have 
to make a little excursion in the fourth dimension.” His concluding 
remarks are even more pointed and significant. “It is very curious 
in these mathematical speculations,” he says, “that the most rigorous 
mathematical methods correspond to the most mystical ideas of 
Swedenborgian and other forms of religion. Right around us but 
in a direction which we can not conceive . . .' there may exist 
not merely another universe but any number of universes.” 

Back of such remarkable utterances as we have quoted from 
distinguished mathematicians is the conviction that the axioms of 
Euclid are not self-evident truths, as was so long believed, and that 
Lobachevsky and the other non-Euclidians may claim an GR just 
warrant for their principles. “So far as our experience goes," re- 
marks one of the essayists at page 168-of the book to which we 
have referred as published by the Scientific American, “all space is 
three-dimensional but the statement cannot be proved absolutely. It 
must be accepted as an axiom. If some Lobachevsky should chal- 
lenge us for a proof of this axiom we could give him but little satis- 
faction. He might then go ahead and assume that space had four 
dimensions." 


IV. 


Such, then, was the state of thought upon this absorbing subject 
in the more sedate and less tumultuous day of scientific and mathe- 
matical speculation. As the implications from the new physics be- 
came plain. however, the basis widened immeasurably for the 
thought of a loftier world of being dissociated from the material 
but playing into that domain of reality. The discovery of radium 
was the supreme shock to the ultra-materialist. Radioactivity, with 
its overturn of fundamental concepts in physics, changed the mate- 
rial fabric from a fixed to a fluid thing. The thought of the atom 
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as an indivisible and indestructable unit of materiality disappeared 
at once and in its place came the idea of the atom merely as a center 
of force with visibility and other reactions to the bodily senses 
as incidental only and not essential. With the advent of the new 
physics, in fact, the ground upon which the extreme materialist had 
stood melted from under his feet. 

The very power of the forces within the radioactive atom told 
against the traditional ideas. Here were particles traveling at such 
terrific speeds within the atomic system that by comparison all 
other known forces were playthings. Science, indeed, began to speak 
a language which the mind trained in the old ways could not under- 
stand. With the emphasis upon matter as an unfoldment from some 
primordial element, itself an outbirth from vacancy, a curious and 
unfamiliar note appeared, suggesting the utterances of the alchem- 
ists, and those schooled in the science of the older day gasped and 
rubbed their eyes. 3 

The thought instantly suggested itself that these incredible forces, 
traveling at speeds beside which the rifle-bullet was a snail crawling 
on the ground, must have come into the lower space from some- 
where, and the query arose whether these new forces, and perhaps 
some of the old as well, like electricity and gravitation, might not 
have their origin in some higher, finer, more potent world within or 
beyond the material and whose tides, through these openings, were 
flowing into the lower plane. 

The difficulty of such a conception, even under the new revela- 
tions from the laboratory, was the supreme obstacle to logical think- 
ing. Tt seemed impossible to conjure up before the mind’s eye any 
notion of a realm of being apart from matter. The idea of an imma- 
pes A the material yet vibrant with 
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V. 


The difficulty of the conception, it is not amiss to say, was of 
much less concern to the scientist than to the layman. Science had 
served a long and painful apprenticeship in the formulation of the- 
ories. Tt had just won, in its warfare on behalf of the evolutionary 
theory, a contest with fixed and embattled opinion, and it knew even 
then, as was not known nearly so well in any other department of 
intellectual endeavor, how vain it is to sanctify knowledge and give 
the stamp of finality to belief. 

Science even went further and in seeking explanations for phe- 
nomena assumed, now and then, for the purpose of inquiry and 
experiment, ideas which were unamenable to demonstration and 
occasionally did violence to logic and common sense. It was a de- 
liberate challenge to the dogmatic spirit in scientific thinking. Re- 
search in the scientific domain became a thing apart, governed by 
principles which in every other field would have been looked upon 
as wild and outlandish and which yet at unexpected moments 
produced astounding results. The history of scientific experimenta- 
tion conducted in defiance of familiar axioms yet yielding brilliant 
and unanticipated discoveries would form a fascinating work not 
merely for the lay but for the scientific reader as well. 

It is a truism that science, even of the older day, never de- 
manded for its working theories concepts free from the contradic- 
tions of logic. In formulating hypotheses which have done yeoman 
service the great minds of the past have not serupled to disregard 
accepted ideas, and, to thrust aside what might seem the inevitable de- 
ductions of reason, in order to account for unmistakable phenomena. 
The theory of a light-bearing ether, before the days of Einstein and 
while that theory was a universal assumption, is a classic example. 
The properties attributed to the ether no amount of acumen could 
logically reconcile. That seemingly hopeless tissue of self-contra- 
dictions appeared indispensable to explain what was going on in 
nature, and its logical inconsistencies science postponed and held in 
abeyance, 

Nor has science hegitated even before the transcendental and the 
mystical in its quest for hyoptheses which might gather into order 
and meaning baffling and apparently unconnected things in the 
realms of mind and matter. The atomic hypothesis itself, “before 
the uprise of our present theory of the atom, was a distinctly tran- 
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scendental concept, incapable of logical demonstration, for an indi- 
visible particle of finite dimensions is unthinkable nor, on the other 
hand, can the mind conceive of a particle infinitely divisible. 

Our secondary scientists of the former day, receiving from the 
sources of authority and passing on to the public the groundwork 
of scientific thinking, were given to a somewhat dogmatic attitude 
in the enunciation of scientific principles, but on the highest levels 
of scientific thinking the tentative nature of scientific belief was 
thoroughly understood. Now, since the uprise of the new physics, 
the hesitating note sounds through all scientific teaching, and the 
pontifical air is absent. Indeed, the provisional nature of scientific 
opinion is now an accepted doctrine in all quarters. 


VI. 


In the book of essays making up the volume published by the 
Scientific American, and to which we have heretofore adverted, 
suggestions appear of a highly provocative nature and which are 
a distinct spur to reflection. We find the idea, for example, at page 
90, attributed to Professor Karl Pearson, that an atom may bea 
place where ether is flowing into our space from a. space of four 
dimensions. Again, we encounter the notion, at page 152, of four- 
dimensional vortices as possibly explaining the electric current. So, 
at page 186, the fourth dimension is offered in explanation of ‘iso- 
merism’ in chemistry, applied to substances having the same com- 
position but which yet possess different properties—a singular as- 
pect of chemical phenomena which may be due, as suggested in 
these essays, to a “four-dimensional movement in 
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Technical aspects of the hyperspatial idea make heavy reading, 
no less since the uprise of the Einstein theories than before, and 
we have no thought of embarking upon an elaborate discussion of 
that character, even were we fitted for the task. In a world of specu- 
lation so unfamiliar it may yet be possible to orient ourselves by 
methods much less pretentious. 

How the highest and lowest spaces interact, moreover, if they 
do, is not the inquiry we have set for ourselves, In a paper which 
appeared in 1922 we tried to establish the thesis merely that the 
idea of a space of more than three dimensions, affording a habitat 
and place of exercise for entities endowed with personality, was 
not an unreasonable one in the light of the new physics. In the 
| present series of papers we propose to explore certain regions of 
scientific knowledge which hitherto, from their very mysterious and 
baffling nature, scientific speculation has avoided, but where, if a 
loftier space exists—a dwelling place of higher life and more potent 
force—we should detect the play of that inner and finer world into 
this outer and lower. Into those uncharted areas, where the scien- 
tific mind as yet refuses to enter, adventurous laymen, with no sci- 
entific prestige to lose, may rightfully penetrate and explore to their 
heart’s content. 

Formal science, indeed, some quarter of a century ago gave up 
definitely all concern with ultimate solutions. That region became 
to science a ‘no-man’s land’ and a ‘no-man’s land’ it remained until 
recent years, when the revelations of the laboratory and the observa- 
tory forced a restatement of scientific truth and turned the face of 


Science once more, and against its own will, to the region of final 
causes. 


VII. 


As more and more the advance of science compels a consider- 
ation of ultimate realities the greater the note of doubt which sounds 
as a deep undertone through scientific discussion. The masterful 
voices whose accents ring out so clearly at other moments take on, 
as they near the subject of final causes, a timidity which paints to 
us graphically enough the dark vacancy into which they are peering. 

here are no lordlier figures in any department of thought today 
than the great thinkers in the scientific domain, and their hesitation 
before any problem is token enough of its difficulty. That these su- 
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perb minds should shrink from the study or statement of vital sci- 
entific truth in any field is fair warning to the rash adventurer. 

With that frankness which is the badge of their greatness these 
sons of Anak have tried now and again to thrust aside the veil 
which shrouds these mysteries and the effort has disclosed to us both 
the grandeur of the riddle and their despair of its solution. The 
very candor which marks these utterances is illuminating and sug- 
gestive, and the spectacle of a proudly courageous intellect, halting 
before some last great generalization in the quest for finality, is an 
inspiring commentary upon the lofty mission of science and a reve- 
lation of the sublime humility and self-effacement of its votaries. 

Sir James Jeans, here and there in his works yielded us furtive 
glances into that darkness, as though by long lightning-flashes, also 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, one of the rare minds of our time, and Sir 
Arthur S. Eddington—each with varying emphasis, sounds the note 
of stark-futility and all end with that gesture of hopelessness which 
is a surrender more impressive than victory. 

“It is now a full quarter of a century,” says Jeans at page 318 
of his Universe Around Us, published by Macmillan in 1929, “since 
physical science, largely under the leadership of Poincaré left off 
trying to explain phenomena and resigned itself merely to describing 
them in the simplest way possible. . . . For instance, the ether 
has dropped out of science, not because scientists as a whole have 
formed a reasoned judgment that no such thing exists but because 
they find they can describe all the phenomena of nature quite per- 
fectly without it. If at some future time they find they need 
it they will put it back again. This implies merely a growing 
conviction that the ultimate realities of the universe are at present 
quite beyond the reach of science, and may be—and probably are— 
fore beyond the comprehension of the human mind." 3 

The pronouncements of Dr. Millikan are equally striking. Speak 
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say us nay. The one thing of which we may all be quite sure is that 
neither of us knows anything about it.” 

Sir Arthur Eddington is no less open in his statements and no 
less inconclusive. "The quest of the absolute," he says on page 206 
of his Nature of the Physical World,? “leads into four-dimensional 
worlds," and he observes in an earlier passage at page 85, with that 
simplicity and unpretentiousness which give so much charm to his 
pages, "as a scientist I simply do not believe that the present order 
of things started off with a bang ; unscientifically I am equally un- 
willing to accept the implied discontinuity in the divine nature. But 
I can make no suggestions to stay the deadlock.” Sir Arthur, indeed, 
goes farther than his fellow Olympians in this brilliant trio. “There 
is something radically wrong," he declares at page 179, "with the 
present fundamental conceptions of physics and we do not see how 
to set it right." 

Implicit, perhaps, in the admirably frank positions of these ma- 
jestic figures in the scientific domain, and those of other great think- 
ers whose minds have brooded over the mystery, is an unwillingness 
as careful scientists to speculate upon hyperspacial worlds beyond 
or within the material universe. Such an unwillingness is not a 
denial that those worlds exist or that in those multidimensional 
spaces an explanation may lie, not only for the origin of the physical 
universe, but for many seemingly inexplicable things which happen 
in the physical universe now and which have happened through the 
aeons. The motives which close their lips against discussion of such 
theories are obvious enough and do honor to their solicitude for the 
integrity of scientific research and hypothesis. 

None the less the spirit of inquiry presses and brooks no refusal 
and if the cherished oracles are silent or doubtful, humanity will 
embark unguided on the-great adventure. The quest of truth for its 
own sake is the seal of man’s kinship with the nameless something 
behind all being. It stamps the mind as an offshoot from the cre- 
ative essence, seeking all knowledge as its just heritage. Expedi- 
tions into the unknown, therefore, are legitimate exploits of the 
human spirit, and if science can not sponsor and conduct the enter- 
prise it will not withhold its blessing from any raw, untutored layman 
who may attempt the venture. 


2 The Nature of the Physical World. By Sir Arthur Eddington. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1929. 
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CADMUS OF THE CHEROKEES 


BY ROBERT M. HYATT 


NE BRIGHT morning, in the year 1840, there came down 
O into the Land of Cibola one of the most peculiar expeditions 
the world has ever seen. It was an expedition in search of knowl- 
edge and was headed by Se-quo-yah, that most famous of all Indians. 
He it was who, some years before, earned the title of American 
Cadmus, by his invention of the Cherokee alphabet—the first Indian 
alphabet ever compiled—which feat will forever rank as one of the 
amazing things in our nation’s history. 

This queer expedition had started out from the Cherokee Nation 
in Arkansas. It was the result of a great dream which Se-quo-yah 
had—a vision of a beautiful future for his savage people, the Che- 
rokee, who had by now, thanks to his tireless teachings, become a 
more or less law-abiding, moral people. 

Se-quo-yah thirsted for knowledge. He sought material for a 
book he intended writing, a book that would prove his theory that 
all languages—especialy those of the Indian tribes—had a connect- 
ing link between them. He had heard the ancient tradition that a 
part of his people were in New Mexico, having been separated from 
them sometime before the advent of the white men. Somewhere 
there he expected to find a missing link in the linguistic chain. 
Somewhere there in the beautiful, haze-covered land of the early 
Conquistadores, this famous philosopher, teacher, and prophet hoped 
to find the key to a burning secret . . . and the fulfillment 
of a glorious dream. 

Just how Se-quo-yah, brother of savage tribesmen, should under- 
take such a noble enterprise; how an Indian, uncivilized and unlet- 
tered, should ever acquire such strange ambitions, is certainly worthy 
of some explanation. . 

a MN TuS Re en history some seventy years 

9, young America was striving to throw 
off the yoke of British dominance. On a morning of that year 
Se-quo-yah was born, of a Cherokee mother and a German father 
by name of George Gist. Of the latter little is known other than 


that he abandoned his Indian wife some time before the advent of 
the child, and was never heard of again. 
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Se-quo-yah's youth is little less interesting than his invention of 
the Cherokee alphabet. Around the wigwam fires he was taught the 
ancient traditions of his ancestors and, that bravery in the chase and 
on the warpath assured everlasting pleasure after death in that land 
known to all Indians as the Happy Hunting Ground. 

His mother reared him with the utmost tenderness, and in the 
crude language of her race instilled in him the only religion she 
had ever known—that a “good god” resided in the east, and a “bad 
god” held sway in the west; that no warrior felt himself secure 
until he had addressed his god, and no hunter ever dreamed of suc- 
cess until before the rising sun. 

Se-quo-yah, who never saw his father and could never utter a 
word of German, still carried deep in his nature an odd compound 
of Indian and German transcendentalism; essentially Indian in 
opinion, but German in instinct and thought. He talked with his 
people upon all the points of law, religion, and art. He hungered 
for knowledge and advice, and many are the long hours that he 
spent with the old men of his tribe, seeking answers to his questions. 

To his mother, undoubtedly, was due all the energy and perse- 
verence of his nature; his meditative and philosophical inclinations 
came from his father. 

He early developed a mechanical ability. He traded furs for 
pieces of silver and English and Spanish coins. These he beat into 
rings and breastplates and bells for the ankles. He soon became 
the greatest silversmith of his tribe, yet he was never taught this 
trade. 

After his mother had died, Se-quo-yah resolved to be a black- 
smith. He never asked to be taught, but visiting the white mens’ 
shops, he freely used his eyes, and with them learned how to use his 
hands. He became an excellent blacksmith. 

For some years he continued thus, and in the meantime turned 
his hand to drawing. He made many sketches of animals and houses, 
which were as crude as those which the Indians drew upon their 
dressed skins, but which improved so rapidly as to present a striking 
resemblance of the figtires intended to be copied. He had probably 
at this time never seen a picture or engraving, but was led to these 
exercises by the stirring of an innate propensity for the imitative 
arts. z 
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Se-quo-yah’s territory abounded in all the choice gifts of nature, 
which he loved intensely. Across the Cherokee Nation stretched a 
lofty range of mountains. There were extensive plains, and streams 
filled with trout, and great forests where birds sang all day long. 

From all these beautiful things of nature came the inspiration 
that guided Se-quo-yah’s hand in the sketching of his pictures—pic- 
tures that eventually led to the education of his people. 

About the time that General Washington had taken, for the 
second time, his oath of office as President of the United States, 
the Cherokees took a white man prisoner, and in his pocket they 
found a crumpled piece of paper, a letter. The shrewdness of the 
prisoner prompted him to interpret this letter for his own advantage. 
The story the “talking leaf” told filled the Indians with wonder and 
they accepted it as a message from the Great Spirit. The matter 
was laid before Se-quo-yah, who was even then accounted by them 
asa brave favored by the gods. He believed it to be simply an invi- 
tation of the white men. 

"Much that red men know, they forget," he stated. “They have 
no way to preserve it. White men make what they know fast on 
paper, like catching the wild panther and taming it." 

But Se-quo-yah was intrigued. He pondered the mystery of 
the "talking leaf" for weeks and months. In whatever work he was 
engaged the longing to solve the problem followed him. He never 
forgot the mystery of the written page. It became the mania of his 
life—and thus was born the germ of a great invention. 

From this time on he watched the use of books and papers in 
white men’s hands. He could neither read nor speak a word of 
English, but chance put him in possession of a whole bundle of 
“talking leaves,” in the form of an old English speller. Eagerly he 
searched this book in the seclusion of his wigwam, attentively he 
listened, but not one of the talking leaves as much as whispered to 
him the secret they concealed. He was not discouraged. 

One evening some young braves were lounging around the camp- 
fire, and the topic of conversation was the superior talents of the 
ee T One said that the pale faces could put their talk on 
adesa ee oe and de who received it could 
could not see how it was dos DS a eee tense but hey 


Se-quo-yah, sitting quietly by himself, suddenly rose, 
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"Huh! You are fools,” he said. “The thing is easy. Look, I 
will do it myself." 

Picking up a flat stone, he began scratching on it with a pointed 
stick, and after a few moments he read to them a sentence which 
he had written, making a symbol for each word. His attempt to 
write produced a general laugh, and the conversation ended. But 
this laugh stung Se-quo-yah to action and he began putting his in- 
ventive powers to work. He resolved then and there to put the 
Cherokee language in writing. 

Not long after this an accident deprived him of the glories of 
war and the chase. Thereafter, day upon day, he would sit in the 
door of his wigwam, listening to the voices of nature, and meditating 
and planning his great scheme. 

At last there dawned upon him a plan by which he could convey 
these voices to the minds of others. If he found in nature a tone 
which he thought resembled some word, he drew a picture of that 
which made the sound. But this plan, he soon found, would be an 
endless task and instead of these pictures he began to make arbitrary 
signs. Several thousand of these resulted, but he discovered that 
this too was not good, for nobody could remember all these char- 
acters. 

A year went by, during which time he strove to find a better 
method, and here for the first time the talking leaves of the white 
men whispered to Se-quo-yah, for several of his characters he took 
from English spellers. But these English letters had no relation 
to their English sound when used for Cherokee syllables for which 
they stood. 

So closely had Se-quo-yah listened for Cherokee sounds that 
the first alphabet he compiled represented every known syllable in 
the Cherokee language save three. Who added these to the eighty- 
two is not known, but this amazing comprehension of a language 
seems all the more wonderful when we know that before he invented 
it he could not read! Indeed, it was a wonder to men of science 
that a language so copious, a single verb often undergoing several 
hundred inflections, only embraced eighty-five letters. 


At the age of fifty-one, he completed his great work. His alpha- 
bet finished, he found that his people looked upon it with suspicion. 
So at last Se-quo-yah summoned to his lodge the great chiefs of his 
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tribe. He then explained to them his invention. His daughter, 
Ahy-okeh, then six years old, was called in. She was only a pupil 
but Se-quo-yah sent her away from the company, and then wrote 
down any words his friends named. She was again called in and 
easily read them. i 

The chiefs, however, were not quite satisfied. They thought 
him insane, and that his invention would mean very little to their 
tribe. Se-quo-yah was saddened, knowing that he held the key to 
their progress; how to induce them to accept it was now as great 
a problem as the invention itself. But he was rewarded at last. 

The doty chiefs decided on a final test. From various parts 
of the Nation the brightest young men were selected and sent to 
Se-quo-yah that they might be taught. Faithfully he instructed 
them and as faithfully did they apply themselves to their task. At 
the appointed time the chiefs again assembled at the Council Lodge 
and the students were put to the most rigid tests, until in the minds 
of all no doubt remained concerning the great value of his invention. 

Great was the praise Se-quo-yah received. His dream was 
realized. And at once it became the popular thing for people to 
read and write. Had the Cherokee, then naturaly indolent, been 
obliged to spend long weeks in an English school, they would not, 
as a Nation, have attempted it; but this alphabet, once learned, 
enabled them to read and write at once. 

So simple was it and so well adapted to the needs of the Cherokee 
people, that often only three days were required by the bright 
youths to learn the whole System. Indeed, it is an historical fact 
that the enthusiasm of the young men became so great that they 
even abandoned their favorite pastimes, so as to devote more time 
to letter writing. They would go on long journeys for the sole 
purpose of writing and sending back letters to friends, and it was 
not long before a regular correspondence was opened up among 
their distant relatives and friends. And to think that only a few 
months before they knew nothing of reading or writing. 

Se-quo-yah's alphabet soon became a national institution. In 
1824 the Cherokee Council voted to the inventor a large silver medal 
as a mark of distinction for his work. 

On February 21, 1828, not five years after Se-quo-yah’s alpha- 
bet had been generally accepted, an iron printing press containing 
fonts of Cherokee and English type, was put up at Echota, and the 
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first copy of the Cherokee Phoenix was given to the ee x T 
printing press was the first ever owned by an abong ina POPE: 
and the Phoenix was the first aboriginal newspaper on this continent, 
Elias Boudinot being the first native editor. 

This newspaper was the turning point of the whole Cherokee 
Nation—from savagery and stolid indolence to enlightenment and 
industry. Within five years after Se-quo-yah's triumphal recog- 
nition, the press at Echota, had turned out 733,800 pages of reading 
matter. This was eagerly read by every Indian who had learned 
how. They began to adopt white man’s dress; they tilled the fields, 
and cattle increased; they longed for knowledge; schools were 
started ; even wigwams were replaced by board huts, with chimneys 
of brick. 

An entire savage race was becoming, almost overnight, a wholly 
different people, thanks to the untiring efforts of one man. 

Se-quo-yah traveled hundreds of miles teaching his alphabet. 
To impart knowledge became his great ambition. He went so far 
as to the Arkansas Territory, where many of his people had emi- 
grated when the whites had encroached too close upon Cherokee 
lands. 

But at the age of sixty rheumatism troubled him, and again 
he sat by his cabin door and dreamed. And once again a grand 
inspiration came to him. The voices that now spoke to him in 
dreams were not the whisperings of Nature. He had listened closely 
to the different languages he had heard, and now was dawning on 
his mind the gossomar web of a second great ambition. Se-quo-yah 
conceived the idea of writing a book. Studied philology was to him 
an unknown thing. Books likewise, except the Phoenix, the por- 
tions of the Bible which the missionaries had translated, the Che- 
rokee almanac, and songs were the only printed leaves that ever 
whispered to this strange red man. How without the aid of books 
and records of the past was he to unravel the mysteries of philology ? 

But his dream persisted. Having at last recovered from his 
attack of theumatism, he at once put his plan of collecting material 
for his book into execution. There were for him no libraries of 


rich lore; no musty records or parchments of the past to aid him 
—the first thing he did toward the accom 
was to build an ox cart. 


This, then, was the beginning of his trek into the mystic Land 


plishment of his purpose 
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of Cibola, where strange races warred with each other across the 
drifting sands or in the lofty mountains—races whose ancient tra- 
ditions still bore the stamp of the iron heel of conquering Spanish 
invaders. 

For two years this incongruous knowledge crusade traveled the 
wilds, and though the tribes were hostile and at war, Se-quo-yah 
and his itinerant school were allowed to pass in peace. His fame 
had gone before him, and he visited tribe after tribe. Many were 
the facts picked up favorable to his theory. 

Early in 1842 he reached a ridge of the Rocky Mountains. He 
was worn out with his long journey and researches. 

For a day he camped on a spur of the mountains, and before 
him lay what he supposed to be the promised land where he would 
find a missing branch of his race. As in early days, the Hebrew, 
Moses, went from the plains of Moab into the mountains of Nebo, 
so this great schoolmaster of the Cherokees left the plains and beheld 
the land of his dreams. 

He searched the valleys of New Mexico, looked at the adobe 
villages of the Pueblos, but found not that which he sought; and 
one day, weary and sick of fever, he halted his cart. Up to this 
time he had borne his sufferings so uncomplainingly that his com- 
panions never realized the end was near. They gently bore him to 
a cave, a fire was built, and they tried to warm away the chill that 
seized upon him. 

But it was futile. For a moment a shade of sadness darkened 
the brow of this dying hero as there passed before his niental eye 
a vision of the uncompleted possibilities that might have been— 
could he have carried. on! 

Still another vision brought a faint glow to the eyes of Se-quo- 
yah, as he saw in retrospect the great results of the alphabet he 
had made. He saw a race that in a few short years had made 
Sreater progress than any other recorded on history's page. His 
achievement was revealed in a perfect light. But that which faded 
from his view was a completion of his grand conception—a con- 
ception so great that no human being conceived the like before; 
that of forming a more wonderful alphabet, one that would enable 
all the Indian tribes of North America to read and speak a common 
language; that would enable them to unite in a grand confederacy, 
for the purpose of defense; for the mutual preservation from the 
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encroachments of the white man, and their lasting perpetuation in 
the land deeded to the Indian by God. 

As the day drew to a close and the sun dropped below the 
misty silent mountains, the Cherokee schoolmaster, philosopher, and 
chief, quietly fell asleep. 

Congress once thought to bring back his remains and: erect over 
them a fitting monument, but none were ever able to discover his 
resting place. The wild flowers and the great silences which he 
loved so well, had no tongues to whisper the exact spot. 

Doubtless in some future day, a traveler searching the caverns 
of some mighty cafion wall, shall come across a heap of human 
bones, and as he looks closer to the funeral pile, he may see some- 
thing like a silver coin gleaming just where there was once a human 
heart . . . and it may prove to be the medal given to Se-quo-yah 
by his race which he always thereafter wore. Unless this happens, 
his last resting place will ever be a secret, except to the brooding 
mountains and the wind softly whispering in the flowers above. 
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ICELAND'S VISITATION 


BY M. H. NICKERSON 
I THE SPRING of 1875 a serious disaster befell the people 
of Iceland, the little Norse colony, situated far away amid the 
solitary waste of the North Sea. There was an unusual eruption 
of the Geyser, that strange hot water fountain in a subarctic re- 
gion, accompanied with the tremor of an earthquake shock, and 
the emission of lava from the boiling crater of the volcano, Askja, 
when fields in the vicinity were rendered unfit for pasture and the 
customary sowing of the soil for the simple crops suitable to that 
climate. 

Destitution in some villages was imminent and commiseration 
was awakened abroad for the unfortunate islanders. The gov- 
ernment of Nova Scotia came and offered to assist a certain num- 
ber of the sufferers to emigrate to that province and found a 
settlement on the sea coast there. "Thirty families were thus brought 
over and landed at Lockport, a thrifty fishing village on the south- 
ern shore. Ample provision, however, had not been made for the 
newcomers, attending to their needs, as strangers, and the settle- 
ment soon became short of rations. Nova Scotia had just become 
a province of the new Canadian Confederation, and the Federal 
Government at Ottawa was desirous of procuring immigrants to 
the territory of Manitoba, which was about to be taken into the 
Dominion. The Ottawa government paid $5,000 for the removal 
of these people to Manitoba, where they have since flourished and 
grown influential, as might be expected of the Nordic character 
and temperament. 

Some years ago, the government of Iceland celebrated the 
1009th anniversary of their Althing, the first parliament, properly - 
so-called in the known history of the world. Some of the descend- 
ants from that immigration of hardy stock are among the sub- 
stantial citizens of Winnipeg. On the occasion of the said cele- 
bration, they mustered in force to attend that extraordinary event, 
and a party of one thousand, including some appreciative fellow- 
citizens, took passage on a Cunard Liner for Reikyavik and thor- 
oughly enjoyed that paternal pilgrimage and the grand celebration. 

Returning now to the date of the island calamity, the fisher 
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folk in mv native seaside hamlet, Clark's Harbor, N. S., talked of 
that untoward event, thought of it many times a day and dreamed 
of itat night. It made such an impression on me, then an untutored 
youth and on a friend about two years my senior, that we yearned 
to express our sympathy in some visible shape. Both of us were 
poetically inclined, but he first found fitting voice in the rough 
sketch of a poem in the difficult Spenserian stanza, which I helped 
him to fix up in the form and manner following. He was justly 
accredited as the author, as only the ‘sixth and the tenth stanza 
were of my compostion. It may seem strange that the Leif Ericsson 
idea was then present in my mind for that event had not been much 
spoken of in Canada, nor yet the United States. It happened this 
way: On the wall of the living room in our cottage hung an old 
map of America, much the worse for time, showing an outline of 
North America, and telling the story of Columbus, while at the 
bottom of the sketch was a mere reference to Leif Ericsson's voyage, 
said to be more fiction than fact. Afterwards, when the Saga 
was admitted as historical, 1 remodeled the tenth stanza, having 
in the mean time learned to read the Saga understandingly in the 
original Icelandic, and to decipher the runic remains in Scandinavia 
and the British Isles. 


ICELAND'S VISITATION 
BY JEREMIAH ATKINSON 


Me 


Begirt with northern seas an Island lies 

By early spring and fertile soil unblest: 

Its mammoth mountains to the clouds arise, 
With stony, shrubless base and snowy crest,— 
Untrodden now as when at heaven's behest. 
The seething summits out of chaos sprung ; 
Lifeless, save where the seamew has a nest - 

Po lay its eggs and hatch its downy young 

Far from marauding bands the crevasses among. 


If, 

Rarest of lands, wert thou a rocky range 

Of some Submerged and ice-bound continent ? 
Or wert thou lifted by some inward change - 
Till thy lone peak attained a high d 
And with the Wintry skies its being blent? 
Strangest of lands! Abode of fire and snow: 
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Thy bosom heaves with inward burning pent, 
Till, bursting wildly forth with lurid glow, 
The torrid lava streams flood all the vale below. 


III. 


The Skalds recount thy fame in vivid lore, 

How the Viking Flokko first descried the land: 
How Ingolf did thy chartless seas explore 

To find a home upon some houseless strand 

Rather than dwell beneath a despot’s hand 

He gladly chose a shore so bleak and gray, 

Then disembarked his faithful vassal band, 

Who loved their master’s patriarchal sway : 

When Wisdom bears command, ’tis pleasure to obey. 


TVs 


The peasant's florid children gather round 

On winter eves to hear those tales of yore— 
How valiant Vikings dreary Greenland found, 
Then steering southward from lone Labrador, 
Espied the woody marge of Markland's shore. 
They list with awe to hear how Hecla’s womb 
Gave birth to terrors from its inmost store, 
With earthborn meteor glare and murky gloom, 
As dread as might prelude the final day of doom! 


MS 


They hear and wonder how Leif’s little bark 
Bore the bold leader and his dauntless crew 
Across the untraversed ocean. "Twas their ark 
Of safety, whence their watchful lookout knew 
The proper course to shape. Their raven flew, 
When let loose from its perch, the gaff above, 
Toward the dry land, as yet beyond their view: 
Such a branch pilot was the Patriarch's dove, 
That brought the olive leaf, a sign of saving love. 


VI. 


Such pilot served the brave Leif Ericsson 

Wide o’er the waste of waters till his prow 

This sheltering haven from their tumult won— 
This bounteous land, where we are living now; 
And we, their kindred, scarce should disallow 

The debts we owe that admiral and his crew; 

But welcome'them and with good will endow 

The sturdy stock with all that is their due, 

Whose ancestry first led the Old World to the New. 
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VI. 


Alas the change! Well might the listener pale 

To hear a bard such fearsome scenes portr T 
Again the hissing streams pour down the va e 
And yawning chasms spout their sulphur spray ; 
Again black, stifling clouds blot out the ay 

And swiftly spread before the poisonous gale. 

The verdant fields are clothed in dark array, | 
And pasture lands are strewn with scoria hail, 
And hungry herds in vain seek herbage in the vale. 


VIII. 


Thus desolation broods where joy did dwell; 
The garden plots are leafless now and sere. E 
The aged exile sighs, “Loved land, farewell, 

And looks his last upon his homestead dear ; 
And vigorous manhood's eye reveals the tear, 
That shows his heart is in his Iceland home. 
Faith buoys all souls: The Lord is ever near 
To guide them safely through the billows’ foam, 


And make their way secure wherever they may roam. 


IX. 


The sons and daughters of the Vikings bold, 
With hearts as brave as those of olden days 
The story of their sufferings shall be told 


. By future Skalds in yet more polished lays: 


Your herds shall in Canadian pastures graze, 
And great Columbia give you bounteous store, 
And stately halls bestow the meed of praise 

On scions of those who taught the Edda lore: 

So may God solace all now left on Iceland’s shore. 


x 


Yet haply shall this folk behold in bronze 

The semblance of that seaman proudly stand, 
Who taught Columbus and those Castile Dons 
The course to Mexico’s defenceless strand: 

And as Leif pointed with an unstained hand 

Due westward on that blest, auspicious morn 
Where rose to view the new discovered land, 
Which now, in sooth, his statue should adorn 
So may his story point to truths as yet unknown, 


Clark's Harbor, Nova Scotia, 
July 20, 1875. 
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EDUCATION IN THE TURKISH REPUBLIC 


BY CASS ARTHUR REED 


“T° HE Turkish Republic was declared on October 29th, 1923. A 

long struggle had resulted in complete independence for the 
Turkish people. For the first time in history, Turkey was a nation 
unified in race, language, religion, and cultural ideals. The rapid 
changes which have followed during the past eleven years have been 
revolutionary and far-reaching. Like all modern governments, Tur- 
key regards public education as a powerful means for furthering 
its principles, and far more than some modern nations, she is using 
it for conserving, advancing, and perpetuating the aims of the Revo- 
lution. Hence the large emphasis in all forms of educational activity. 

Modern education in Turkey began in the army and in the 
Medical School which was organized on a European model a hun- 
dred years ago. Important beginnings toward a general system of 
modern education had been projected in the latter years of the Otto- 
man Empire when religious, minority, and foreign schools assumed 
responsibility for a large part of the education available. But the 
revolution of 1908, the succession of wars, and untoward political 
conditions delayed progress. For all practical purposes, the modern 
system of education may be credited to the republican regime. Four 
months after the proclamation of the Republic, a new law unifying 
education was adopted, since which time, by new law when necessary 
and by administrative procedure under the laws, frequent changes 
and improvements have been made. 

The Ministry of Public Instruction whose chief is a member of 
the Cabinet with political as well as educational functions, is in 


charge of education in the broadest sense including not only schools 


of primary, secondary and university grade, but Fine Arts, Museums, 
adult education, and publications. Although certain institutions such 
as Military Schools, the Ankara School of Law, and other special 
schools are connected with other ministries, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation has certain responsibilities toward these. One may fairly 
characterize the work of the Ministry of Public Instruction as seek- 
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ing to develop a modern, secular and CAEN D In Po 
Turkish education. follows the forms of western Sy stems, especia y 
the French, though American influences are marked. The ultimate 
aim is an entirely literate people, with appropriate educational oppor- 
tunities open to all. With a very high percentage of illiteracy, as 
population sparsely settled in“large areas, and a limited Deus the 
ideal will not soon be reached, but progress is rapid, intelligent, 
and noteworthy. c em 
Education is centralized, as indeed every government activity is 
highly centralized. The Ministry includes the Minister, the Per- 
manent Under Secretary, a National Bureau of Education and 
Instruction which passes on policy, curricula, text books, and keeps 
informed on educational progress in other lands as applicable to 
Turkish needs, a Director of Primary Instruction, a Director of 
Secondary Education, a Director of Higher Education, a Director 
of Fine Arts, a Fine Arts Commission, a Director of Archeology 
and a Director of Hygiene, with a number of general inspectors. 
The law of 1926 divided the country into thirteen areas for educa- 
tional administration, with a Regional Superintendent carrying large 
powers in each; but later this office was discontinued, leaving the 
Primary Schools under the Provincial Director of Education, while 
the higher schools were made more directly dependent upon the 
Ministry. The personnel of the educational system and particularly 
its leadership, impresses one with its devotion and ability. A fine 
spirit of service, a really constructive educational passion marks 
many members of the group. Changes in the ministry have been 
far more frequent in recent years than seem compatible with the 
largest success. But while ministers come and go, and even higher 
officials are transferred from one position to another, sometimes 
apparently for political reasons, there is.a good degree of continuity. 
Men once in positions of leadership remain long in the system if 
not in the same position. Every effort is made to give dignity to 
the teaching profession and while salaries are modest, a high degree 
ag he cnt at a DE ovato saga 
relatively few remaining Bee Sioa E 5 PU 
3 um n ee 8, M 5 foreign schools, 
Busen c üon, are u ly under control. 
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their programs to Turkish standards, their curricula, text-books, and 
teachers must be approved, and teachers of some subjects must be 
Turks appointed by the government. 

Education is thoroughly secularized as well as centralized. In the 
old days, a large part of the education was given by religious teachers 
in the Mosque schools. It consisted largely in reciting the Koran and 
was medieval in spirit. The new government has closed all such 
schools and placed the children in state institutions. There some 
lessons are still labeled religious, but these are taught by lay, not 
clerical teachers, and contain such modern injunctions as the relig- 
ious duty of supporting the aeroplane society. Private and minority 
schools are secularized with equal thoroughness, and education must 
not be used for religious or any other form of propaganda. Friday 
is the weekly holiday but this is general and far more largely used 
for rest and recreation than as a day of worship. Whereas a few 
years ago, most students kept the fast of Ramazan, now few do, 
and whether fasting or not, teachers and pupils are required to 
attend to their duties promptly. The greater religious holidays are 
observed as school holidays but far more emphasis is given to na- 
tional holidays. The secular approach is found in all text books, 
and the history text presents the historical facts about Christianity 
as fairly and disinterestedly as the corresponding facts about Islam. 

Education, again, is truly modern. Few states have been as 
fearless and thoroughgoing in disregarding the old and adopting the 
new,as Turkey. The most conspicuous change, of course, has been 
the adoption in the summer of 1928, of the new phonetic Latin 
alphabet in place of the old Arabic script. The latter was flowing, 
lovely to look at, but hard to read and to learn and unsuited to 
Turkish. It was discarded, at once, absolutely. Not only are chil- 
dren able to learn to read and write far more easily but thousands 
of persons who would never have aspired to literacy, have now 
learned the new characters. The change was thorough. No text 
books in the old characters are allowed, notes must not be written 
in the Arabic script, though books of reference may be used. Fur- 
ther, the language is heing constantly simplified, even to the extent 
of eliminating words of foreign origin which have long had appar- 
ently full recognition. Even names are changed and titles such as 
"efendi" and “pasha” have been forbidden recently. 

But in outlook, methods, and equipment, Turkish education is 
modern. A national bureau in Ankara keeps a close watch on edu- 
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cational advance abroad, able educators like John Dewey of Colum- 

bia, A. Ferrier of the J. J. Rousseau Institute of Geneva, and Omer E 

Buys of Belgium have been brought to advise on educational prob- 

lems. Teachers returning from abroad bring up-to-date ideas. 

Many of the buildings used for secondary schools compare favor- 

ably with modern school buildings abroad. Even the new village 

schools which are appearing in large numbers are well planned 

architecturally on indigenous lines, are well lighted and offer a 

striking contrast to the poorer buildings once deemed suitable for 

schools and to the surrounding simpler buildings and homes. And l, 

whereas once the teacher was looked down upon as a man who could 

probably find nothing more useful to do, or a religious man more con- | 

cerned with the other world than with this, now schools of all grades 

are taught by certified teachers with modern training and professional | 
- 


‘ee 


ideals. The change is striking but it is the result of a determination 
to modernize the entire system and fit it for the newer generation 5 
and the needs of the twentieth century. 


The government system consists of schools divided as follows: 


Primary Schools, comprising a 5-year course in the towns and i 
less often in the villages, ordinarily coeducational and free. 


Secondary Schools, comprising Middle Schools of three years, Jl 
and Lycées of six years (including the Middle School i 
course), Normal Schools for men and for women, and a 
number of practical schools such as Commercial, Agricul- 
tural, Trade Schools and the like, all requiring at least 
completion of the primary course for entrance. Most schools 
are coeducational, charge no tuition, and many have board- 
ing students, many of whom are accepted on scholarship, f 


iR t 
na 


U niversity Grade Schools, including the University of Istanbul, : 
with its Medical, Law, Science, Education, and Theological 


Faculties, the Military Academy, General Staff School, E 
Merchant Marine School and Nav 
Ministry of Defense, the Veterin 


Higher Civil Service, the Engineering School, the School 
of Mines, the Higher School of Agriculture d the more 
recently organized Law School at, Ankara. "To be consid- 
ered a Higher School, or school of university grade, schools 
must require lycée graduation for admission. 


al Academy under the 
ary School, the School for 
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In a paper of this scope, statistics are of minor importance but 
ái the following figures published widely in connection with the Tenth 
7 Anniversary of the Republic in 1933 are suggestive: 
Total number of schools of Primary Grade increased from 
i 3,413 in 1913-14 to 4,894 in 1923-24 and to 6,713 in 1931-32, 
with the corresponding enrollment 223,279, 336,061, and 
542,136 respectively. 
Students of all grades are reported as follows: 
$ 
| Primary— 1923-1924 1931-1932 
Boys 273,107 350,322 
Girls 62,954 336,061 191,814 542,136 
i Middle— i 
4 Boys 5,362 22,805 
L Girls 543 5,905 7,511 30,16 
dim Lycées— | 
Boys 1,011 5,120 
b Girls 230 1,241 1,720 6,840 
i 
| E zc 
Special Schools 931 4,155 
Normal Schools 2,528 5,293 
| University, Higher Schools 2,914 4,853 
| TOTALS 349,580 593,593 
b The Primary Schools provide education for children normally 
j from 7 to 12 years of age with a five years’ course in towns and 
less in some villages. The importance of pre-school or kindergarten q 
education is not overlooked, but the demands of primary education 
^ compel the government to begin with primary education. The ideal 
; is to have every child in a primary school. This cannot be realized 
bed for many years but there is an encouraging increase in the number 
i ` of village schools. In the Izmir province more than two hundred 
y village school buildings were erected in two recent years. The 
| number of girls is considerably less than that of the boys and the 
A proportion is higher 4n the towns and cities. For these schools, 
administered by provincial Educational Directors, with a corps of 
inspectors chosen from experienced teachers, a modern curriculum 
has been provided. Of-course, Turkish language, history, and civics 
F are stressed, but the education is practical and unified projects are 
l * 
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undertaken. There is usually a school garden, and much hand work 
is provided. The museum of a village school often shows rather — 
remarkable work by primary children who are encouraged to give s 
expression to their creative instincts by clay modelling, drawing, and 
the use of some simple materials locally available. The ideals of 
the “New Education” have influenced Turkish primary education 
through men trained in Geneva. The teachers, usually graduates 
of Normal Schools, include more men than we are accustomed to 
find in American primary schools, but there are many women. Efforts 
are made to adjust the school to local needs. Excursions to places 
of local interest, to museums and factories, are encouraged and the 
school seeks to gear into practical life. Each of the normal schools 
has a practice school where ambitious instructors are able to try out | 
and demonstrate new methods. In Ankara, under the direction of 
an Association in close touch with the Ministry, is a primary school | 
attended by children of many high government officials. To this i 
school was brought Dr. Beryl Parker of New York University to A ^ 
help apply to Turkish conditions the best results of foreign experi- 
ence in primary education. Such schools may have a wide influence 
as their success, in a country where everything is so centralized, 
can rapidly be made known to inspectors and be widely adopted. 

Secondary schools leading to the University are known as Mid- 
dle Schools if they offer only the first three years or Lycées if they 
include the upper three years of the full six-year course. These and 
a number of special schools offer advancement to the graduates of j 
the primary course. The number of lycée students has been increas- | 
ing so rapidly of late that steps are being taken more rigorously to | 
limit those who go on to the University. One of the means is the | 
introduction of two sets of examinations, one at the end of the Mid- 
dle and one at the end of the Lycée course, each a comprehensive 
examination covering three years. Although coeducation is general ` 
in the primary schools and in the University, and is not unknown Ur 
in secondary schools, the larger cities have separate schools for "À 
boys and for girls. But the course of study is almost the same for 
the two sexes and the examinations are now taken together. The 
curriculum is based largely on the continental” model with more re- i 
quired science and mathematics for all students than is general in 
American schools. F rench was formerly the usual language studied 
in addition to Turkish, and a government lycée, Galata Serai, in- 
structed in French, but the recent reorganization of the U 


niversity 
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has stressed the need of higher standards. French, German, and 
English are available, but there is an increasing emphasis on Eng- 
lish in all schools and a new lycée in Ankara is now instructing in 
English. There is more emphasis on memory work, and mastery 
of subject matter in a text, and less opportunity for individual lab- 
oratory and library work than in an American high school on ac- 
count of a very crowded program. Recent changes, however, tend 
to reduce the number of required hours and to provide more activity. 
But the crowding of the schools, and sections too large for efficient 
teaching make this a difficult reform. A general science course 
based on an American text and other contributions from American 
education are noteworthy. There is some practical work for girls 
in lieu of military training given to the boys. Health education with, 
of course, much stress on citizenship, sports and student activities 
are encouraged in all the secondary schools. 

There has been an abnormal demand for trained young people 
to meet the call from government offices. new industries and the like 
in recent years, as these have rapidly expanded. But there is danger 
in Turkey as elsewhere, that the supply of “white collar" workers 
will soon exceed the demand. Hence the government is increasing 
the number of special schools, or schools of practical arts on the 
secondary level, such as commercial schools, trade schools, and agri- 
cultural schools. In Ankara one of the fine new building houses 
the Izmit Pasha Institute for the training of girls in practical arts. 
In Izmir a Turk from Bulgaria began a private school for basketry, 
weaving, and flowermaking. It grew and now the government has 
taken it over and expanded it to train girls in these and other trades 
There are agricultural schools, manned by able teachers largely 
trained abroad, which specialize in training for the agricultural 
needs of the area in which they are located. The government is 
fully aware of the importance of this type of education and as Tur- 
key is following a policy of economic self-sufficiency and limiting 
the lines of work in which foreigners can be employed, there is a 
steady demand for well trained technicians and for skilled workers 
in many lines. 

The University or ‘one of the higher schools awaits the Lycée 
graduate who has passed the Baccalaureate as the final Lycée exami- 
nation is generally called. Higłer Schools are institutions of Uni- 
versity grade not affiliated with the University in Istanbul. The 
old University was completely reorganized less than two years ago 
after a careful report by Professor Malche, a Swiss expert. The 
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o the highest standards. It is in- 
al life so that ambitious young 
are admitted to all the 
women are taking the 


aim is to bring the University up t 
creasingly influential in the nation 
people covet its training. Men and women 
faculties on equal footing and a good many 
medical course. As in the lower schools, tuition is free and in sev- 
have full living against com- 


eral departments poor students may ; 
In addition to the various 


mitments for future government service. 
faculties of the University proper, there are Higher Schools of 
Engineering, Mining, Agriculture, etc., and a notably strong school 
for Higher Civil Service. To help meet the need for young mod- 
ernly trained judges and lawyers, a second Law School has been 
set up at Ankara. The law graduates who propose to practice, are 
required to attend upon the lower courts as judges for a fixed time 
and thus gain practical experience. This enables the lower courts 
to be presided over by abler men than otherwise might offer and thus 
serves two worthy ends. 

'The training of teachers becomes a very important factor in 
such a system as Turkey has established. While there are older 
men and women, some ably trained, in the system, the majority are 
young people. The mental adjustments required by the revolutionary 
changes are obviously easier for younger than older persons, and of 
the latter the supply was limited. The practice of accepting teachers 
with less than the full training had to be adopted temporarily and 
there are still members of the system lacking the normal require- 
ments but allowed to continue by reason of their experience and 
success. But definite professional standards are set and are pro- 
gressively increased. 

Normal Schools for Men and Women supply a steady stream 
of young people for primary schools. Admission was formerly from 
the primary school, but the practice is now being changed to require 
completion of the middle school, beyond which three years are re- 
quired, making the new course more nearly parallel the Lycée course 
but naturally with more emphasis on pedagogy and practice teach- 
ing. As Turkey isa poor country and many desiring to be teachers 
lack the means for adequate training, the Normal Schools choose 
DIS ER young people and provide not oflly free tuition but also 
board, lodging, clothing, and pocket money. Hence, poor but honest 


parents may aspire to have their children educated at public expense 


if they can secure the appointment. Buf the state not only gives; 


it demands a return. A graduate is obligated for a fixed term, some- 
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times as much as eight years, to serve wherever appointed. This 
requirement is strictly enforced, not even marriage cancelling it. 
Through the Normal Schools are readily spread the new policies 
adopted in Ankara and these schools have developed a fine spirit 
among their students and a real professional pride among primary 
school teachers.. There are special normal courses for training . 
teachers of music, drawing and handicraft, and physical education. 

Advance in the profession for promising primary teachers for- 
merly was not easy though the way was never entirely closed. By 
the new standards, it is facilitated. At the Gazi Institute in Ankara 
a shorter course has been offered for prospective teachers in the 
Middle Schools and some have been accepted into the lycées proper. 
But the usual path to secondary school teaching is through the Uni- 
versity. The Higher Normal School is a department of the Uni- 
versity, and opportunities are offered, similar to those in the normal 
schools, for students to secure full living against obligations to 
serve. Dut graduates of other University schools are also allowed 
to teach appropriate subjects in secondary schools. No department 
of the University exactly parallels the Arts and Science course of 
an American University ; so a good many young Turks take the Law 
course with little idea of practicing but as a good training for life. 
The tendency however, is for the certification of teachers to be made 
more strict and eventually, doubtless, it will be required that teach- 
ers shall be certified only for those subjects they have intensively 
followed in the University. 

Advanced professional training for Turkish teachers, however, 
is not limited to Turkish schools. A considerable number of young 
people, prospective teachers or prospective experts for other de- 
partments, are chosen from lycée, normal, or higher school grad- 
uates for foreign study. While during the war a good many seemed 
not to do very well, the great majority spend their time to good 
profit and really serve the country well. Fortunately the govern- 
ment allowances are generous, enabling the students to see some- 
thing of the land to which they go, and move in a wider circle than 
merely the University eroup. And students who do well are usually 
left abroad long enough really to master their fields. It is of interest 
to Americans to note that a considerable number of young Turks 
are now in the United States under the direction of a high official, 
long director of primary education, studying in various colleges and 
universities. A limited number of Turkish young people, graduates 
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of the American colleges in Turkey, have secured scholarships or 
financed themselves for graduate work in the United States, and “ya 
some of these have found places in the government system. But 
of the Turkish young people going abroad, the larger number seek 
European universities, usually French, Swiss, or German. 

Teachers’ institutes and conferences have not been as conspicu- 
ous in Turkish as in American education nor are as many oppor- 
tunities for summer study as in America. But conferences are 
held when special need arises or when able lecturers are available. 
Special courses as for English teachers or Biology teachers, have 
been made available. Teachers long in service are sometimes sent 
to conferences in Europe or to inspect foreign systems. 

Non-institutional education is not overlooked. When the Latin 
characters were adopted, night schools for adults were everywhere 
opened. Even the President of the Republic, who is deeply inter- 
ested in education, became a teacher. Everyone was encouraged 
to learn to read and write. Many lines of employment were limited 
only to the literate so it was an important thing to learn. According 
to the figures in the tenth anniversary publication, by 1932 more 
than two million persons had been educated in this way. The adop- 
tion of the new characters called for more newspapers, magazines, 
and books than private enterprise unaided was able to undertake 
so subsidies were provided for a time. Through the National Press, 
the department has provided splendid text books, which must be 
approved to be used in the schools. Public reading rooms, unknown 
a few years ago, now number more than 1,700. No longer does the 
coffee house have a monopoly on the free time of the young men, 
who, in considerable numbers in cities and towns, are found in these 
reading rooms which are a part of the service of the official Peoples’ 
Party. Among the potent educational forces of Turkey must also 
be noted the military training which practically every male receives. 
Students in secondary and higher schools postpone the bulk of their 
military training till graduation but then serve the balance of the 
eighteen months required to become reserve officers. The Ministry 
also cares for the important archeological irterests of the country 
and the fifteen museums where priceless treasures of the past and 
new discoveries are made available to the public. 


former years. Regardless of the 
are not given official standing higher than 
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secondary, and if their students are to enjoy admission to the impor- 
tant government examinations, their course must conform closely 
to the government programs. Robert College and the Woman's 
College at Istanbul continue with considerably reduced numbers and 
three schools for girls and two for boys are conducted by the Ameri- 
can Mission Board, which has, however, closed three other schools 
in recent years for lack of funds. Several other foreign schools, 
including the International College, a strong, well-endowed, Ameri- 
can institution in Izmir, have also voluntarily closed. While the 
attitude of the government toward the foreign schools is correct, 
the strongly nationalist tendencies have made the position of the 
foreign schools much more difficult than in earlier years. There are 
some Turkish private schools but these are strictly controlled and 
must conform to government standards and compete with govern- 
ment schools giving free tuition. 

A critical evaluation of the present Turkish system is hardly 
called for in a paper of this nature, whose chief aim is to describe 
rather than to appraise. Obvious limitations may be noted, such as 
the total inadequacy of the present system to meet the needs of the 
whole population with primary schooling, the impossibility of hold- 
ing to literacy village children with only a year or two of schooling, 
the crowded condition of many of the schools, the lack of adequate 
literature in the new characters, the effort to make over a language 
which is the result of growth ; with all of these our "Turkish friends 
are fully acquainted. An American used to freedom and variety, 
finds the system too highly centralized and the principals and teach- 
ers too much hampered by regulations. The secondary course seems 
too heavy, too standardized, and not sufficiently flexible to meet 
normal adolescent needs. But the task of educating any nation is 
stupendous. That of making literate a nation largely illiterate, of 
training all in citizenship, of fitting youth for significant participation 
in a new and complex society, of choosing and equipping the leaders 
of tomorrow; this task Turkey has assumed seriously and with a 
good degree of success. She has done it in trying times; for the past 
five years in the face of a worldwide depression which has robbed 
her of some of her richest markets. The task is unfinished as all 
such tasks always are, but Turkey realizes the importance of modern 
education, has made wise, plans, is learning! by her own experience 
and that of others, and her achievements deserve the attention and 
the appreciation of men of good will in all lands. 
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RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN PALESTINE 3 


BY AFIF 1. TANNUS 


Te 


Introductory Statement 


ALESTINE, like other neighboring countries of the Near East, 
is predominantly an agricultural country. By number, the fellali 
(farmer) forms the majority of the population, and by virtue of his 
occupation, in the absence of raw materials for industrial develop- 
ment, he becomes the main source of the economic life of the coun- 
try. Yet the fellah in Palestine has always been, until recently, 
the subject of oppression, neglect, and ill treatment by his own 31 
countrymen and the old political regime. The feudal system played ^. 
havoc in his life, the effendi class looked down upon him, the grow- M | 
ing educated class neglected him, and the old Turkish regime was 
too corrupt to be concerned with such a vital problem. The policy 
of the government after the war and the outlook of the country 
in general as regards the fellah have been undergoing constant 
change along the right line. But the country is still far from 
reaching its goal in this respect. The fellah’s average net income 
per year amounts to about eleven English pounds, and this amount 
has to feed, clothe, and shelter an average family of six persons 
for the year. He is heavily in debt, to the extent of being hopelessly 
bankrupt. Mis animals are weak and his agriculture simple and 
primitive. The appalling rate of 90-95% is the average trachoma 
incidence in villages. This is a good index of his poverty, ignor- 
ance, and unhygienic health habits. Another index is supplied 
by the infant death tate which averages about 25%. In notorious 
feuds and factions, he finds a form of recreation and through them, 
an outlet for his surplus energy. Long ago he lost his self-respect, 
e aee e ee ee 
ability, and igen He fee pu MU oct 
y, . : : always shown himself willing to 
learn, provided he meets with the person who is genuinely inter- 
ested in his welfare. 


It was not long ago that the Government of P 


alestine began to 
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feel the gravity of the situation and the necessity of making a 
serious attempt at the reconstruction of village life. This recon- 
struction began simultaneously from different angles, through the 
different departments of the Government—Land Settlement, Agri- 
culture, Health, and Education. National organizations, outside 
of Government circles, caught the new spirit also and began to do 
something for the Arab fellah, or at least, to demand from the 
Government that something should be done. The press of the 
country talks a lot nowadays about the fellah and sponsors his 
cause. However, it must be realized that a good deal of the credit 
for starting this rural reconstruction movement should go to the 
Department of Education, and especially to its present Director. 
Recently, the Director of Education has been vigorously upheld 
in his rural interests by the present High Commissioner, who has 
come to be known in the country as “the friend of the fellah.” 


I. 


How Rural Reconstruction Began at the 
Village School. 


The first drive of the Education Department in its rural policy 
was for more village schools. If the life of the fellah was to be 
reconstructed, he must be first of all educated. This campaign 
went on rather rapidly during the past eight or ten years, until at 
present about 300 of the 750 Arab villages are provided with 
schools. Almost no schools existed in villages at the beginning of 
the British occupation. During the early part of this campaign 
the village school curriculum was influenced by two dominating 
factors — removal of illiteracy and the curriculum of the town 
school. 

However, a few years ago, about 1927, an important fact about 
rural education was fully recognized and given due consideration. 
It was felt that the village school should not necessarily be sub- 
ordinated to the town school, and that it should aim at something 
more than the removal of illiteracy. The rural community was 
recognized as a unit by itself (an important unit in such an agri- 
ctiltural country as Palestine) with its special problems and needs. 
It was essential, therefore, to have a type of education suited to 
the actual conditions of the rural community. A village school, 


2 B p ad ` . 
* with rural reconstruction as its ideal, was necessary. The school 


garden was chosen as a starting point in this new policy. A young 
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man from the country, with agricultural training, was appointed 
Supervisor of School Gardens, and a new campaign in rural edu- 
cation policy was begun—a school garden for every village. But 
the village teacher was not yet trained in agricultural work. 

In 1930, the American Near East Foundation stepped in to 
coóperate with the Educátion Department in its new attempt. 
A scheme was adopted whereby a year of agricultural training was 
given annually to 15 village school teachers. A new section was 
added to the Government Agricultural School of Tulkarm for 
this purpose. The Government undertook to pay the salaries of 
the teachers while under training, and the Near East Foundation 
was responsible for the running expenses. With the installation 
of this scheme, rural reconstruction became the goal of the village 
school. 


III. 


The Village School Becomes a Recognized Center 

. of Rural Reconstruction. 

In the fall of 1931, the first fifteen teachers trained in agri- 
culture were sent out to work in village schools. At that time 
the writer, as representative of the Near East Foundation, was 
asked to help in supervising the work of these teachers in their 
new field of activity. By the end of the year we could observe 
the following results: (1) The village school curriculum was so 
modified as to allow for a greater proportion of agricultural in- 
struction. (2) Each of the fifteen teachers started a school gar- 
den and spent a good portion of the school day working in it with 
his students. (3) Some teachers were able to proceed with their 
school garden work so far as to demonstrate successfully to the 
fellah certain new agricultural practices. (4) Education Inspec- 
tors and other local Government officials began to show some in- 
terest in this new movement and offer’ some help. (5) The fellak 
notwithstanding years of bitter experience, began to believe that 
at last somebody had become interested in his welfare and that 
there was some practical meaning in the village school, 

The two or three years that followed w 
ress for the scheme. The agricultural w 
Vas and E more adventurous. Further modification of 
the curriculum took pl 2 a å 
work in the school. e d m A iuo REN 

garden, with its different vegetable 


ere years of rapid prog- 
ork of the teacher grew 
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plots, fruit-tree nursery, bees, poultry, manure pit, etc., became an 
active center of demonstration for the Arab fellah. Two assistants 
to help the Supervisor of School Gardens were appointed, and 
officials of the Agricultural Department were, in many cases, ready 
to cooperate, But the rural reconstruction work of the village teacher 
did not stop at agricultural reform. Other phases of rural life 
were approached. There was village health with its desperate con- 
ditions. The work of the teacher in this field began with the ex- 
tension of first aid and eye treatment to the school boys. Later, 
this was extended to the villagers under the supervision of the 
Medical Officer. Clean-up campaigns were organized by tbe teach- 
er and his students, or scout troop, in the village, with a view to 
demonstrating village cleanliness in a practical way. Other public 
health projects such as boring latrines, disposal of manure, mos- 
quito control, protection of water supply, etc., were encouraged 
and carried out in coöperation with the Health Department. Rec- 
reational activities were also included in the program of the vil- 
lage teacher. There was an attempt at organizing games, social 
evenings, and sports clubs for the village boys and youth. This 
has not been as successful as other phases of rural work, for the 
deep influence of recreation in the reconstruction of rural life 
is not yet fully understood. Perhaps the authorities will realize 
some day that the best way to deal with the notorious problem of 
feud and faction in the villages is to supply them with adequate 
recreational outlets for their surplus energy. 

The question of the village library followed. It was felt that 
this was very much needed to supplement the work of the village 
school. A beginning had already been made by one Inspector of 
Education in his district, and a campaign was started by the Edu- 
cation Department whose aim was to have a library established in 
each village where there was a school. A good number of vil- 
lages have such libraries now, and the scheme is in continuous 
Progress. These libraries are of two kinds— circulating and per- 
manent. The first is supposed to determine whether the village 
is ready for the secopd or not. In connection with the library, 
the village teacher found a chance of extending another piece of 
service to his village community—the organization of night classes 
for adults. o 

What has been just mentioned above, although not covering 
all the work done by the village teacher, gives us a fair idea of 
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how the village school has gradually developed into an active center 
of rural reconstruction. By the end of 1933, after three years of Ne = 
trial, this scheme of training of rural teachers in agriculture was 
permanently adopted by the Government and incorporated ius their i 
educational system. A new institution, under the name of “Rural 
Teachers Training Center,” was organized and attached to the 
Government Agricultural School of Tulkarm. The students of 
the Center are selected from among the students of the Agricultural 
School. They receive one year's training in teaching at the Center i 
after having had two year’s training in agriculture at the Agricul- 
tural School. The present capacity of the Center is fifteen students. 
By the end of the present year, 1934-35, the country will have had 
over one hundred: teachers trained in agriculture and appointed 
to village schools. 

At the same time when the original scheme was made perma- 
nent, another supplementary scheme was introduced—a short course y: 
in village handicrafts for village teachers. This was put under the D 
direction of the Supervisor of Technical Education, in order to 
supply the fellah with the essentials of simple, practical handicrafts. 

The latest development in this rural reconstruction work was 
the introduction of the Model Village idea. Eight villages were j 
chosen in different sections of the country to serve as Model Cen- j 
ters. The Government departments concerned with village life— 
Education, Health, Agriculture and Administration—and the vil- 
lage people themselves are coöperating and concentrating their 
effort in the village in such a way as to make of it a model for other 
villages to copy from. Not more than a beginning has been made 
along this line, but big results may be expected here, provided the 
different Government departments take the matter seriously and 
follow it up systematically. 

Two more steps in their development next in store for the vil- 2 i 
lage school are the radio and the cinema. The first has already j i] 
been started by the Government. A broadcasting station is under j 


construction in Jerusalem, and within a few months the fellah of 
the country will be reached on the radio thro 


) > ugh receivers that will 
be placed in the village schools. The second, the movable cinema 
has been on trial in villages, for over two years and its success t 
no longer doubted. The Department of Education is thinking now 


of a scheme whereby this form of visual educati 
tion 4 
to the fellah through the village school. x x 
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PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND THE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM 
FOR THE ARAB POPULATION IN PALESTINE 


BY GEORGE D. SHAHLA 


QE in Palestine fall under the three categories of Arab 
Public Schools, Hebrew Public Schools, and Private Schools. 
Education in the country has made slow but sure progress in the last 
fifteen years as is shown by the following table based on figures from 
the Annual Report of the Department of Education for 1932-33: 


Pro- 
Edu- portion 
cation of Edu- 
Budget cational 


School No. of No. of Number of Pupils in to Total 
Year Schools Teachers Boys Girls Total Sterling Estimates 
1920-21 542 2.255 28,826 13,975 42,801 79,950 5.94%, 
(1921-22) (1923-24) 


1932-33 1,016 3,024 58,179 33,764 91,943 185,054 6.4907; 


Since the Hebrew Public School System, and the rural aspects 
of the schools for Arabs are treated in other articles, this very brief 
discussion will be confined to the Arab Public System and the pri- 
vate schools intended chiefly for Arab children. While the Govern- 
ment Department of Education supervises schools of all sorts, and 
makes grants to private schools that meet the necessary requirements, 
it administers and maintains out of public funds the Arab Public 
Schools which it has developed since 1920. Hence these are known 
as government schools. 2 

Private schools, intended chiefly for the Arab population, are 
maintained either by foreign organizations, mostly missionary soci- 
eties, or by Palestinian bodies, Moslem and Christian, such as the 
Supreme Moslem Council, and the Patriarchates of the Eastern 
Churches and charitable societies of their communities. These two 
groups of schools are known respectively as Foreign Schools and 
National Schools and receive grants from the Department of Edu- 
cation. Private schoolseare slightly more numerous than government 
schools and accommodate a few more pupils according to the report 
already cited as follows: 

Government Schools ....... 299 with 26,691 pupils 
Private Schools ........... 328 with 27,841 pupils 
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While the Arabs in Palestine, Moslem and Christian, constitute, 
according to the census of November 1931, 82% of the population, 
Arab pupils in government and private schools constitute only 57.6%, 
of the number enrolled in all schools. The relation between edu- 
cational supply and demand, among the Arabs is shown by the fact 
that government elementary schools are still unable to accommodate 
more than 62% of the applicants in the towns and 59% in the vil- 
lages.1 In other words, about 2/5ths of the applicants have to be 
turned away owing to shortage of accommodation. The Department 
of Education is well aware of the situation and is continuously sub- 
mitting for the consideration of the Government, schemes for fur- 
ther expansion. Meantime, the Arabs, even the impoverished peas- 
ants, cooperate by making material contributions. In the last few 
years, about 150 new school buildings have been erected in the Arab 
villages ; the villagers provided the main part of the cost of buildings, 
while the Department appoints and pays the teachers. 

Elementary Education extends over seven years after kinder- 
garten. Government and private schools alike concern themselves 
with elementary education, while private schools divide their atten- 
tion between elementary and secondary education, but the Depart- 
ment of Education pays more attention to the former. No fees are 
charged for elementary education in government schools. In recent 
years, it has made great efforts to revolutionize the elementary school 
oe giving the rural an agricultural and the urban a technical 

ias. 

The problem of the town school is fundamentally not unlike that 
of the village school. Only a small percentage of the pupils who 
completed the elementary school were able to seek higher education. 
This resulted in a marked tendency among the rest to seek govern- 
ment employment. As government positions were at best limited 
those largely unemployable youths remained unemployed, and fee 
a burden and even a menace to their communities. iiie the need for 
technical education which for the town boy serves the same purpose 
as the agricultural for the village boy. "Until 1930 in ae 

; Soe , however, no 
organized technical instruction had been started in emo 
schools. In that year a supervisor of technical education was ap- 
pointed. His first problem was the training of teachers. The urban 


1Department of Education , 
and p. 19. ton Annual Report 1932-33, Appendix table XXV, 
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| + school teacher was less fortunate than his rural colleague who found 
= in the Agricultural School an institution ready for his training. 
Intensive summer courses were arranged year after year. A good 
start was made. Gradually manual training work was introduced 
into all town schools for boys. Scholarship students were sent to 
Egypt and elsewhere to study different arts and crafts, and before 
| long, Palestine expects to see for the Arab population a government 
| technical school. One of the oldest and most important centers of 
, technical education in the country is the Syrian Orphanage, a pri- 
vate German school founded in 1860.- Built largely on its pattern 
after the war and rapidly making progress, is the Industrial Moslem 
Orphanage maintained by the Supreme Moslem Council In both 
these orphanages there are blind school sections where 16 boys and 
girls in the former and 14 in the latter receive good training. 
There are several teacher-training classes connected with gov- 
: ernment or private institutions where elementary school teachers. 
^ 4, men and women, are trained. A secondary education up to matricu- 
| 1 lation standard is a condition of admission to training. "Teachers 


who are not college-trained may obtain the status of certified teachers 
by experience and examination in pedagogy and general subjects.? 
The four years following the seven years of elementary classes 
| are reckoned as secondary education. Although there are 13 govern- 
ment secondary schools with 28 secondary classes, only one of them, 
the Government Arab College in Jerusalem provides a complete 
secondary course. All the rest have less than four secondary classes. 
In the government secondary schools, the pupils pay a smaller tuition 
fee than in private schools. On the other hand, there are 33 private 
secondary schools with 100 secondary classes, about one-third of 
which prepare candidates, boys and girls, for the Palestine. Matricu- 
lation Examination. The oldest and one of the best private boarding 
schools in the country is an English school, perched on Mt. Zion 
in Jerusalem, founded in 1853, called the Bishop Gobat School. 

In the ten years since 1924, an average of 83 students annually, 
including a large percentage of Arabs, has entered for the matricu- 
lation examination. She average percentage of passes has been 
slightly over 33. The Palestine Matriculation Certificate is recog- 
nized by the American University of Beirut and other American 


2Tbid. p. 3. 
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1 
institutions as equivalent to a freshman certificate, and by English ' j | 
Universities, with more or less reservations, as equivalent to an Eng- So 
lish Matriculation Certificate. 4 

No provision is made in the country for training secondary schooi 
teachers. A large proportion of them are graduates of the American 
University of Beirut. Elementary teachers, by various external 
examinations of B. A. standard, may obtain a graduate qualification 
which permits transfer to the secondary scale.? 

Post-secondary education follows on the fourth secondary year 
and takes the form of either law classes, which are fairly well at- 
tended or an art course offered by one or two private institutions, 
but hardly taken now by anyone. The Arab students, therefore, | 
look elsewhere for higher education. A large proportion of them go l 
to the American University of Beirut, which has for the last seven | 


— 


decades, trained leaders for many Near-Eastern countries. In the E <p 
present year, 1934-35, 152 Palestinian Arab students are registered hs e 
in the upper departments of this University. A much smaller num- AN 


ber goes to the American University of Cairo or to other institutions 
in Egypt for technical training. An increasing number of the wealth- 
ier students seek their higher education in British or other European 
universities. To Syria, Egypt, and the United Kingdom, the De- 
partment of Education continues to send students for advanced 
training. 

In sports and athletics, the Palestinian Arab students are not 
behind their fellow-students in other parts of the world. Scout- 
craft is also making great progress among them, thanks to the Di- 
rector of Education, its great patron. They form Baden Powell 
troops and were represented at the World Jamboree held in Hungary 
in 1933 by a contingent of 14 Scouts and Scouters. : 

In conclusion, one cannot help agreeing with the statement made 
by one of the leading Arab Educationalists of Palestine £ that “to 
the government's credit may be placed the dignifying of the Arabic 
language as a medium of instruction ; the sending to Beirut, Cairo 
and England of several students for education ; the raising of the 
educational level ; the encouragement of wholesome sport; the culti- 


vation of love for flowers among the children, and the arousing of 
their interest in native arts and crafts.” z 


3Ibid. p. 3. T 


4 Dr. Khalil Totah, Annal. the . Hi is 
Social Science, November. 1932, deed SUR CE of Political and 
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HEBREW PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
PALESTINE 


BY AMOS LANDMAN 


The establishment of the Jewish National Home in Palestine and 
the bringing together of thousands of Jews from many countries 
with their varying backgrounds, demanded a system of education 
designed to knit all the Jews into one organic whole and to contribute 
to the fulfilment of the ideals of the National Home. 

There is a government system of education for the Arab popu- 
lation whose needs are evidently of a different nature from those 
of the Jewish population. The Jewish Community has found it 
necessary, therefore, to maintain and develop its own public system 
of education which receives an annual grant from the government. 
This system now controls 265 schools with 27,000 pupils, or 71% 
of all Jewish pupils and 29% of all pupils in schools of all types in 
Palestine. This paper will limit itself to the Public System. 

In addition to the ordinary objectives of any system of edu- 
cation, Hebrew education aims to bring about the long-desired and 
much-needed change in the social and economic structure of the 
Jewish masses and their consequent productivization, and to main- 
tain and carry on the age-old tradition of high intellectual and cul- 
tural attainments. This it has to do while much of the mental and 
material energy has to be spent on the upbuilding of an undeveloped 
country. 

The control of the system is now vested in an Executive Edu- 
cation Committee consisting of members representing the Jewish 
Community and the responsible Jewish Institutions. The members 
also represent the three ideological groups into which the public 
schools are classified: “General,” “Mizrahi” (orthodox), and “La- 
bor.” The “General” schools are in the majority and include about 
60% of the pupils. They all impart in addition to a Hebrew educa- 
tion, instruction in general subjects. -In the “Mizrahi” schools, more 
Stress is laid on religious instruction and observance, while in those 
of the Labor Federation, which are chiefly to be found in the newer 
settlements, emphasis is, laid on agriculture, the tendency being to- 
wards self-government, coöperation, and individual work. 

The system is complete and includes: Kindergartens, elementary 
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schools (8 grades), secondary schools, technical and agricultural * 
schools and training colleges for kindergarten and elementary teach- 
ers. The Hebrew University of Jerusalem though independent, 
forms the natural culminating institution of the system, and coóp- 
erates actively with the Hebrew Education authorities in all ques- 
tions pertaining to policy, curriculum, and examinations. The in- 
come for the upkeep of the system is derived from two sources: 
external and internal. There has been a constant fall in income 
from external sources and a constant rise from internal sources; 
the participation of external agencies in the Education budget was 
large so long as the community was weak and poor and is diminish- 
ing with the growing strength and economic capacity of the com- 
munity, The income for 1934-1935 is estimated as follows: 


External Sources— 
Jewish Agency £P 20,000 (representing World 
Jewry) 
Palestine Jewish Colo- 
nization Association 3,610 (an endowed associa- 
tion for the settle- 
ment of Jews in 


Palestine) 
Internal Sources— 
Government 25,254 
Local Jewish Communities 
and tuition fees 37,870 


Surplus from 732-33 800 


£P 87,534 

If we consider the additional sum of £P 92,000 spent directly 
by the Local Communities for the maintenance of schools—particu- 
larly all public kindergartens and a number of elementary schools 
which are under the supervision of the Executive Education Com- 
mittee but receive no support from it—the budget of the entire 
Hebrew Public System really amounts to about £P 180,000. 

There is no compulsory education in Palestine, but practically 
all Jewish children receive some elementary “education. Schooling 


normally begins at the age of three when children ar 


) : e usually ad- 
mitted to the kindergarten w : 


vhere they spend a period of two to 
three years under a well-trained kindergarten mistress. The kin- 


dergartens occupy a prominent place in the system and in addition 
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* to the usual functions of such institutions, they fulfill the important 
task of unifying the heterogeneous population by enabling children 
whose home language is not Hebrew to spend their infancy in a 
completely Hebrew atmosphere. Most of the kindergartens stress 
the development of the senses and of individual work. Over 5,000 
children are attending these kindergartens, all of which are, of 
course, coeducational. Owing to financial difficulties however, some 
of the kindergartens are not housed in proper quarters, others have 
no playground or garden, and practically all suffer from the lack 
of proper and sufficient tools and apparatus. 

The 115 elementary schools (8 grades) comprising a total of 
20,000 pupils form the backbone of the system and are conducted 
by well-trained teachers. Most of these schools especially those 
in the settlements, are coeducational. The syllabus of these schools 
is not essentially different from that of the most progressive and 
modern schools in Europe or America, manual training and the sanc- 
tification of labor forming prominent features of the Syllabus and 
of the objective respectively. The number of class hours per week 

r is larger than in European or American schools, the average in the 

Hebrew schools being 30.5 hours per week—23 in the lowest and 

34 in the highest grade. This is necessitated by the relatively large 

amount of time consecrated to the teaching of Hebrew and the 

Bible and either English or Arabic. 

Worthy of special mention are the extremely progressive—edu- 
cationally and socially—labor schools (over 80, comprising about 
4,000 pupils) which are controlled by the Jewish Federation of Labor 
in Palestine. A few of them are situated in the country and are 
run as children's settlements, where teachers and pupils live together 
as one family, agricultural training occupying a prominent part of 
the curriculum. Most of these labor schools are found in the new 
settlements and in all of them the project method is intensively used. 

Only a few years ago the child’s development was still depend- 
ent entirely on the teacher, for there were very few textbooks and 
almost no reading material in Hebrew. But now, the principal 
Hebrew publishing campanies have issued a large number of useful 
books, more particularly for class and individual work in elementary 
schools. As in the case of the kindergartens, most of the elemen- 
tary schools also suffer from unsuitable school quarters, overcrowd- 
ing, and lack of adequate playgrounds. 
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There are only three complete secondary schools, one each in * 
Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, and Haifa, which belong to the Public System, 
though there are quite a number of private schools in Tel Aviv. A 
graduate of an eight-year elementary school usually requires at least 
four more years to complete the full secondary course. All the 
three schools are coeducational. The syllabus and general distri- 
bution of work is similar to the German-Swiss system, though here, 
as in the case of the elementary schools, the average number of 
hours per week is higher owing to the time occupied by the Hebrew 
subjects. Arabic is becoming increasingly important as a school dis- 
cipline and is gaining ground as a scholastic substitute for Greek 
or Latin in the minds of the classicists. 

Unlike the elementary schools, the lack of suitable books is still 
strongly felt, though attempts are being made to improve the situ- 
ation. 

It is interesting to note that the proportion of secondary school 
pupils to the population—about 70 per 10,000 inhabitants—is higher 
than it is in Europe but much smaller than in democratic countries, 
such as America or Canada, where secondary education is free: The 
fear has been expressed that these secondary school graduates might 
swell the ranks of those seeking white-collared-jobs. The school as 
well as the surrounding atmsophere, however, is so imbued with the 
idea of manual work and its sanctification that a fairly large pro- 
portion of these youths actually become agricultural laborers on 
graduation. 

In addition to regular inspection and in order to insure homo- 
geneity of requirements and maintenance of the requisite minimum 
Standards, the final graduation examinations of these public second- 
ary schools are set and conducted by a joint commission of the Exec- 
utive Education Committee and the Hebrew University at Jerusa- 
lem. Most of the private secondary schools also submit to such in- 
spection and to the same examinations in order to secure the recog- 
nition of their diplomas by the Hebrew University and by the 
Hebrew public authorities. 

In a pioneering country like Pal 
and improvements still in the inci 
cal and agricultural wo 
educational system. I 
in this respect, the n 


estine witb all the developments 
pient stage, the training of techm 
rkers should be an important feature of its 
n spite of the relatively immense achievements 
eeds are very inadequately met owing to lack 
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of sufficient funds. This lack is doubly serious for the Jewish popu- 
lation which contains a relatively small class of skilled labor and 
artisans, and whose return to Palestine postulates the creation of 
such a class, viz., the productivization of the masses. Fortunately, 
however, this inadequacy in the provision for technical and agri- 
cultural training is somewhat mitigated by the fact that the majority 
of the new agricultural settlements—particularly those of the collec- 
tivist type—and a number of the federated Jewish trade-unions 
serve as training centers for the new immigrants and for the youths 
of the country who set their face towards manual labor. Manual 
instruction in most of the town schools, and agricultural work in 
all of the village schools, afford a basis for later technical and agri- 
cultural education. There are a number of institutions which pro- 
vide such a training, particularly agricultural. 

There are four training colleges for teachers which offer a good 
preparation for kindergarten and elementary teachers. In these col- 
leges, secondary school subjects are studied simultaneously with edu- 
cational science. They contain in general the four highest classes 
of the secondary school and an additional year devoted almost en- 
tirely to method. Kindergartens and elementary practicing schools 
are attached. 

Most of the secondary and normal school teachers are university 
graduates from well-known European and American seats of learn- 
ing and hold rather high academic qualifications. The few, without 
such qualifications, have had the opportunity to make a name for 
themselves in their chosen field of specialization. 

The Hebrew teacher has had to contend with great odds; small 
salary, irregularity and arrears in its payment, lack of sympathy and 
help from the conservatives, etc., and he is keenly conscious of his 
possibilities and responsibilities in the common endeavor for the 
fulfilment of the ideals of the Jewish National Renaissance to which 
he has contributed in spirit and in matter. llis organization, the 
"Teachers' Union, holds summer conferences and publishes a monthly 
educational magazine. 

Space does not permit me to do full justice to the problem of 
Hebrew Education in Palestine and it has,.therefore, not been possi- 
ble to present the work of the private schools, the education of de- 
fectives, adult educatiom (with special reference to the constant in- 
flux of new immigrants), and so forth. It is evident that the Jewish 
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Community in Palestine is still faced with the mammoth task of * 
meeting the many educational burdens and problems before it. Yes, 
a mammoth task if it is remembered that the Hebrew Department 
of Education has all the responsibilities, duties, and functions of a 
Government Department, but none of its prerogatives, powers, and 
facilities. In addition to administrative, financial, and academic limi- 
tations, the Hebrew School has not made much progress yet in trying 
to eradicate and correct some of the current defects in the habits and 
character of the Jew such as lack of discipline, excessive individual- 
ism, and the consequent lack of sufficient consideration for others, 
though it should be stated that these are fostered by the bustle and 
confusion caused by mass immigration and the necessity of rapid 
adaptation. And yet, when all is said and done, when stock is taken 
of the means and facilities available, of the multiple objects to be 
realized, and of the valuable experiments carried on, and of the 
results obtained, one cannot help but conclude that the Hebrew Pub- 
lic Educational system in Palestine is living up to its ideals and 
fulfilling its mission. Its product, the Jewish child—though undis- 
ciplined and noisy—is innocent, frank, enthusiastic, wide-awake and 
possesses a rather high sense of justice and of self-respect. He is 


erect, loves work, nature, sport, and games, and is loyal to his people 
and to his inheritance. 
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CHINESE STUDIES 


JOHN C. FERGUSON 


T IS OF PRIMARY importance to remember that the Chinese 
language, both written and spoken, is a living one, never more 
full of vitality than at the present time. In its various dialects it is 
spoken by more persons than any other language—approximately 
by one-third of the human race. Of this large number about three- 
quarters can understand each other with varying degrees of readi- 
ness when brought face to face and the remaining one-quarter easily 
learn to acquire such adaptations as are necessary to make themselves 
understood in dialects which differ from their Own speech. A person 
from Canton arriving in Peiping for the first time cannot under- 
stand what he hears or make himself understood, but with patient 
study fora few days he acquires enough phrases to express his ordi- 
nary daily needs. It must be remembered, however, that he learns 
to adapt his speech to new pronunciations much more quickly than 
a foreigner who begins to study Chinese for the first time can acquire 
the same number of phrases. With him it is only a change of sounds, 
or often of words, in an unfamiliar aspect of his own language; with 
the foreigner it is entirely a new language. If the person from 
Canton is able to write his own language he finds it easy to explain 
his needs, for the written word is the same in all parts of China. 

Throughout the variations of pronunciation in the dialects of 
Chekiang, Fukien, and Canton provinces there runs an idiom of 
Speech similar to that found in the dialects of central and northern 
China which are generaly grouped together under the head of 
"mandarin." Mandarin is a term coined to translate the two words 
kuan hua, but, in my opinion, it is a poor translation, for kuan hua 
really means the standard language of China which officials were ex- 
pected to be able to use so that irrespective of their place of birth 
they would be able to communicate with each other in the transaction 
of public business. It was more than a court or official language ; it 
was the language of pilblic affairs. The term kuan hua should there- 
fore be translated as the "standard language" in the same sense as 
this term is used in speaking of English as a standard language 
throughout the British Isles. Kuan hua is the standard language 
of China whether spoken with the dialectal pronunciation of Peiping, 
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Shantung, Nanking, Hunan, or Ssüch'uan, or with the strong accent - 
of persons from Fukien or Canton provinces. ; - 

The Ho-fei pronunciation of words was retained by Li Hung- 
chang as long as he lived and that of the Pao-ch’ing district in 
Hunan province by Liu K’up-yi. Chang Chih-tung pronounced his 
words like the people of the southern part of Hopei (Chihli) while 
Tuan Fang spoke pure Pekingese. Wu Ting-fang could be recognized 
in his first sentence as a Cantonese even though when speaking Eng- 
lish it^would have been difficult to have recognized his voice or his 
pronunciation as not being to the manner born. K'ang Yu-wei and 
Liang Ch'i-ch'ao both spoke with a strong Cantonese accent whereas 
Tang Shao-yi's language is almost free of it. And yet in spite of 
marked differences in pronunciation all of these men could have 
understood each other without difficulty if they had met together for 
the discussion of public affairs. The idiom of their speech was the 
same even though individual words were pronounced with many 
variations. At the present time the Wu-Yüeh group of languages, 
centering upon Shanghai and Hangchow is having a strong influence 
upon the pronunciation of the standard language and the drift is 
away from the Peking sounds as transliterated by Wade and Giles 
which can no longer be considered as the definitive criteria for the 
correctness of pronunciation of the standard language. 

Chinese being a living language, it is obvious that the first step 
to be taken in Chinese studies is to learn to speak it. One must also, 
of course, learn to read and write it, but the first and most important 
thing is the ability to speak the standard language. It is true that 
one may learn to read and write Chinese without being able to speak 
it, but such persons have the handicap of the deaf and dumb, while 
those who can only speak are like the blind in any country. A healthy 
development in the acquisition of Chinese, or of any living language, 
follows the same methods as the child who first learns to speak, 
then to read, and finally to write. There are a few adult scholars 
in the West who can read Chinese but have never learned to speak 
it. While due praise must be given to such persons for their patient 
industry they cannot be accepted as models. They must have done 
the best that lay in their power but they have ‘ost the most necessary 
preparation for their work by the lack of being able to speak. This 
lack makes impossible discussion with Chinese who only speak their 
own langvage and throws one back on the necessity of self-tutoring 
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or of dependence upon teachers who speak one's own foreign lan- 
guage. 

Fortunately there is at the present time a group of young Chinese 
scholars who have studied in foreign countries and are able to use 
one or more foreign languages with fluency. The largest proportion 
of these scholars use the English language and the others are divided 
among those speaking Japanese, French, or German. These scholars 
labor under a handicap similar to that of foreign scholars, for, in 
proportion to the number of years that they have devoted to foreign 
studies and the amount of time they devote to current literature in 
foreign languages, they are obliged to sacrifice time which scholars 
who use no foreign language can devote to research. This handicap 
does not apply, of course, to scientific studies where familiarity with 
some foreign language is still a sine qua non, but only to literary 
subjects. In one respect such foreign-language-speaking Chinese 
have an advantage over Chinese-speaking foreigners in that they 
begin the study of a foreign language when they are very young, 
usually in their teens, with the result that they are able to use it 
more easily than foreign scholars use the Chinese language. How- 
ever, it is as true now as it has ever been that the best scholars, those 
whose opinions are authoritative, in literary subjects such as philoso- 
phy, belles lettres, history, the fine arts, are not familiar with any 
foreign language, although they are being profoundly influenced by 
the modern methods employed by their foreign-language-speaking 
contemporaries, for it is in methodology that the greatest influence of 
the new education is being felt in old literary circles. Gradually 
this influence is bound to permeate and irradiate the whole mass of 
Chinese literary studies and as this process develops, the urge for 
studies outside of their own country in some foreign language will 
diminish. Foreign-language-speaking Chinese scholars have prob- 
ably already reached the zenith of their influence and in future years, 
as in the years before foreign intercourse made knowledge of other 
languages desirable, scholarship in literary subjects will continue to 
remain in the hands of Chinese who are unable to use any foreign 
language. s 

It is to establishing contact with this class that Chinese studies 
on the part of foreigners should be directed and this can only be 
done effectively by the åbility to carry on an intelligible conversation. 


. We must have some scholars who can talk to Chinese scholars in 
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their own language, and in order to be able to do so such scholars 
must come to China to learn the use of the standard language. While 
learning to speak they can also learn to read and to write. This 
study should commence at as young an age as possible, say by youths 
of fourteen or fifteen years: Such youths could then take their 
college courses in some college in China and later could undertake 
post-graduate work for a term of years. Not less than ten years of 
continuous preliminary study should be undertaken by any one who 
in future intends to make a specialty in Chinese literary subjects. 
Our present practice is to begin the study of the Chinese language 
at the age of twenty or thirty after graduation from college and 
frequently after post-graduate studies have been completed. It must 
be recognized that under this system sound scholarship is possible 
only to exceptional persons among those who thus commence their 
studies in adult life. There is fortunately still a place for these half- 
educated persons who speak with a strong foreign accent, read with 
difficulty or with mispronunciation of characters and are not able 
to write at all, even though their usefulness is being steadily under- 
mined by half-educated Chinese who can use some foreign language 
better than the foreigner can use Chinese. But in the future the 
value of this class will rapidly decrease, and only those who have a 
thorough mastery of the spoken and written language of China will 
be qualified for the title of sinologues. 

There will still remain in foreign centers of education an urgent 
need of persons with a superficial knowledge of the Chinese language 
or even with no knowledge of it but who are familiar with what has 
been translated. All of our large universities should have depart- 
ments of East Asiatic Languages in which students can become 
familiar with the literature, history, religion, and art of the Far 
East. Such departments can be of great value in disseminating gen- 
eral knowledge, but each of them should have at least one well-trained 
scholar of the type described in the preceding paragraph who can 
speak, read, and write Chinese and who is:thus qualified to act as 
E. ue dl ee 
can read Chinese or "n anese Bc a eee vg 
from original sources it will s p en et 
however di such de a we T be emphasizes 

, : partments will not be qualified to undertake 
research work in competition with Chinese scholars. Foreign schol- 
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ars with the best possible training will have their time fully occupied 
in keeping their nationals acquainted with the results of researches 
carried on by their better-equipped Chinese colleagues. The sino- 
logue of the future will be a transmitter and not an originator. In 
fact the only work of foreign scholars down to the present time 
which gives promise of survival is their translation of Chinese texts 
with accompanying explanatory notes. 

For the present it will be necessary to do the best thing possible 
by encouraging college graduates or post-graduate students to come 
to China for a period of three or five years to acquire as much of 
the language and literature as is possible in that limited time. On 
their return they will be qualified for positions in the faculty of an 
East Asiatic department, in libraries of oriental books or as curators 
in museums. In such positions they will be able to do valuable work 
as long as too much is not expected of them, even though they will 
probably find that their knowledge both of spoken and written Chi- 
nese gradually dwindles. They will always remain qualified to en- 
courage others in the pursuit of knowledge of oriental matters. 
Worthy as this group is already proving itself to be we should be 
unfaithful to the high ideals of our western scholarship if we were 
content with their achievements. We must aim higher and try to 
produce scholars who can speak, read, and write Chinese on the 
same level as, even if inferior to, that of the scholars of this country. 

The place to study the Japanese language is in Japan, as China 
is the place to study Chinese. Even the great scholars of the neigh- 
boring country of Japan who are noted for their achievements in 
Chinese literature all studied in China. Hattori who became a Pro- 
fessor at Harvard spent several years as a student in China and after 
his return from Germany was a teacher in the Peking National Uni- 
versity. Naito, whose death this year is greatly lamented, lived 
many years in Peking and had many friends among Chinese schol- 
ars. Ichimura, an authority on Taoism, made many trips to China, 
and Kuwabara, who has studied the relations of China with the out- 
side world, spent two years here in special studies. These scholars 
were all able to speak, read, and write Chinese but they acquired 
their proficiency chiefly in China. They had been familiar from 
childhood with the Chinese characters used in Japanese books but 
all felt the necessity of completing their Chinese studies in China 
itself. These men are used as examples for the students of other 


& 
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countries more widely separated from China than Japan is. If with - 
their background they found it advisable to come to China, how 
much more do students in America and England need to come here 
even though preliminary studies may be carried on in Harvard, Paris, 
or London. It may be taken asa safe rule that persons who intend 
to spend their lives in Chinese stüdies should, if possible, receive 
their training in China. One may study French in London if he can- 
not go to Paris, but it would be absurd for him to choose to do so. 
One may study Chinese in Paris or Tokyo, but this is also absurd if 
one can afford to study it in China. We have good French and 
Japanese savants in Chinese studies but it is not invidious to say 
that they are not the equals of Chinese scholars. 

In my opinion the time spent by some foreign scholars in at- 
tempts to reconstruct the ancient life of China or to decipher inscrip- 
tions or to make new interpretations of disputed texts could be spent 
much more profitably in acquiring a better knowledge of the Chinese 
language itself. With this equipment many of their dissertations 
would become unnecessary and futile. Our systematic methods 
which have grown out of our devotion to science enable us to make 
a decided contribution to Chinese studies, but this is a triumph of 
our methodology and not of our superior scholarship in Chinese 
literature. The two should not be confused as is not infrequently 
the case. China will always remain the best interpreter of her own 
literature and the future task of foreign scholars will be the acqui- 
sition of a mastery of the spoken and written language sufficient to 
enable them to understand and appreciate the interpretation. The 
best models for foreign scholars in future years are men like Li Yen- 
shéng of the T'ang dynasty or P'u Shou-ch'éng of the Sung who 
though of foreign extraction learned Chinese sufficiently well to be 
admitted to the exclusive ranks of recognized scholars just as Joseph 
Cue hr conferred ditt ton his gettin beg 

i y member in the list of Chinese painters. 
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The Pawnee Ghost Dance and Hand Game. A Study of Cultural Change. By 

Alexander Lesser. New York. Columbia University Press. $4.00. 
l'his book is not merely a full and detailed descrintion of the Ghost Dance 
and Hand Game revival among the Pawnees in 1892 and following vears; 
but it also describes, drawn against an historical background, the changes 
when the significance of their culture had been destroyed which took place in 
the*beliefs, the customs, and the manner of living of these Indians when 
contact with a culture on a different level which was forced upon them not 
in its entirety, but in certain superficial externals which could not replace 
the essential values of their life. With the revival of the Ghost Dance came 
a renaissance of culture and a return of hope into the idle lives of the Indians. 
The development of the Hand Game in connection with it shows the change 
of a gambling game into a complex religious ritual. 


Culture Areas of «Nigeria. By Wilfred D. Hamblv. Assistant Curator of 
African Etbnoloev. Field Museum of Natural History Publication 346. 
Anthropological Series. Volume XXI. No. 3. Chicago, 1935. 

This is the third of the series of Mr. Hambly’s reports on his researches 
and expedition as leader of the Frederick W. Rawson-Field Museum Ethno- 
logical Expedition to West Africa in 1929-30. Here he has made a special 
study of the culture areas of Nigeria showing how they are influenced by 
climate and by geographical factors. how migrations have brought in innova- 
tions, and blended with the indigeous culture, with a description of the 
industries of Nigeria. brass casting, iron work, spinning, weaving. and dyeing, 
basketry, pottery, glass making, silver ornaments, and wood carving, etc. His- 
torical and geographical material are introduced to explain the distribution of 
the various tvpes of culture and the changes brought about by the interference 
of foreign influence on the old manner of life. 


The Church, Catholic and Protestant. A Study of Differences that Matter. 
By William Adams. 1935. Charles Scribners’ Sons. New York. $2.75. 
A plea. pointing to a soluution, for Catholics and Protestants to emphasize 
not their differences, but their common Christianity, the Bible, and aspirations 
to give the Church greater power to maintain its superiority in the world 
against rival creeds and indifference. Lovalty and devotion must be more 
intense for the Church is what its individual members make it; and the 
support of the young people depends, not on a promise of security and ease, 
but upon a cause which will demand their all. 


Speaking of Religion. Bv Bruce Curry. 1935. Charles Scribners’ Sons. 
New York, Price $1.50. 

A message to guide intellieerit men and women to a new understanding 
of the meaning and worth of Christianity as a way to meet life. The author 
meets the present-dav challenge to Christianity by differentiating between 
vood and bad in religion, expanding on a high religion in which the best is 
brought together to make an adequate philosophy of life withdut which no 
society or civilization can exi8t. 


A Witness Through the Centuries. By Dr. Reginald Hegy. 1935. E. P. 
Dutton. New York. Price $2.00. 1 

A record of the extraofdinarv experiences of a medical doctor of messages 
from spirits to a small group of friends, which convinced him of higher spirit- 
ual worlds and life after death. 


The Secret Path. A Technigue of Spiritual Self-Discoverv for the Modern 
World. By Paul Brunton, 1935. E. P. Dutton. New York. $2.00. 
The author feels that at this time the combination of the wisdom of the 
East with the accomplishments of the West is what our troubled world needs 
most. In this book he has given a practical example in a method for medi- 
tation adapted to the life of a busy man of today. 
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RELIGION WITHIN THE LIMITS OF - 
REASON ALONE 


By IMMANUEL KANT 


Translated with an Introduction and Notes by 


TueEoporE M. GREENE : à 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, Princeton University 


and 


Hovr H. Hupson : 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, Princeton University 
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| Kant’s Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone serves, more than any of his other 

| writings, to round out the philosophical system which he developed in the three 

Critiques. In it Kant examines the nature and significance of the religious experience, 

| devoting special attention to the tenets and practices of Christianity, which he rein- 

| terprets with sympathy and originality. 

| In many respects Kant was a typical eighteenth-century thinker; but he was also 
| a critic of his times. The Religion within the Limits of Reason Alone is a classic 
| exposition of eighteenth-century deism and humanism at their best, revealing both 
| their elements of strength and their limitations. Today, with deism and humanism 
| widespread in England and America, it is peculiarly appropriate that a translation of 

Kant's important work should be made available. (No English translation has ap- 

| peared since Semple’s inadequate translation of 1838.) The book not only gives 
| lucid and forceful expression to a significant aspect of the modern temper, but re- 
| veals its superficiality on many points and suggests a more profound approach to 
| some of its problems. 

| d CE Introduction contains a SUO of the eighteenth-century pietism 
| a e eras ga nion 2 Kant’s religious background and training, 
| — sophical basis f. his reli ion v Eu peices poe ede dir philos 
i 0 gious theory. The book will be of value not only to scholars 
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of the Kantian philosophy but to less advanced students of Kant’s ethical and re- 


ligious ideas. lt is suitable for class use in colleges, universities and theological 
seminaries. - 
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MONOGRAPH SERIES 


THE NEW ORIE 


Volume I Volume II 
THE NEAR EAST ' THE FAR EAST 


. With an Introduction by With an Introduction by 
JAMES HENRY BREASTED BERTHOLD LAUFER 


v 


Editors: Editors: 
A. E. Haydon, Halford Hoskins, Arthur Upham Pope, Berthold Laufer, 
A. H. Lybyer, A. T. Olmstead, Quincy Wright, Walter E. Clark 
Martin Sprengling Martin Sprengling 
Contents: Contents: 
The Heritage of Eastern Asia, Persia, 
Heritage of Western Asia, Central and Russian Asia, 
Modern Turkey, Egypt, Syria, Japan, India, China, 
Palestine, and Arabia North Africa 


Cloth. Pages 473. Illustrations 130. Cloth. Pages 400. Illustrations 65. 
Library Edition $2.50 Library Edition $2.50 
De Luxe Edition $3.50 De Luxe Edition $3.50 


149 East Huron Street Chicago, Illinois 


ANNOUNCING 


a new edition of 


MARY EVEREST BOOLE 
COLLECTED WORKS 


Edited by E. M. COBHAM Preface by ETHEL S. DUMMER 
Four Volumes, $15.00 the set. f 


Mary Everest BooLe was a pioneer in the study of mental hygiene. 
She compared the wisdom enshrined in ancient ritual and story with 
the methods of thought formulated in mathematics, checking both 
by the results of actual observation. By this means she was able to 
deal with questions of psychology applied to education, discovery 
and recreation, and to c»vic, national and international symbiosis. 
This collection of her works into four volumes is arranged in 
chronological order to bring out the development of her thought. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 
149 East Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Third Series of the Paul Carus Lectures iy 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESENT 
BY 


GEORGE HERBERT MEAD i 
Edited By ARTHUR E. MURPHY | 


WITH PREFATORY REMARKS BY JOHN DEWEY 
Price $3.00 


nt, 


A posthumous work....of one of the most beloved teachers of phi- 
losophy and one of the most influential thinkers in contemporary Amet 
can life. A book which everyone interested in present-day philosophica! 
thought will, of course, read for himself. : 

2 —E. B. McGilvary. Journal of Ethics 


The Philosophy of the Present should be read not only by metaphy- 
sicians, but also by those interested in the philosophies of history, law, and 
the social sciences, for these subjects badly need the thought of one who | 
took time seriously without sacrificing the whole world in order to | a 
save man. | 
—Paul Weiss, The New Republic 


THE REVOLT AGAINST DUALISM. 
An Inquiry Concerning the Existency of Ideas. 
By Arruur O. Lovejoy, 
Professor of Philosophy, The Johns Hopkins University. 


The last quarter century will have for future historians of phi- 
losophy a distinctive interest as the age of the great revolt against 
dualism, a phase of the wider revolt of the 20th against the 17th 
century. THE REVOLT AGAINST DUALISM, Dr. Lovejoy’s 
long awaited book, reviews this most characteristic philosophic ef- ' 
fort of our generation. : 

Price $4.00 A 

EXPERIENCE AND NATURE. 
By Joun Dewey, : 3 

. B L D 

arwin Edman writes: “The wish has long been expressed that 
John Dewey would some day produce a Hook making clear and ex- 
plicit the metaphysical basis of his singularly humane and liberaliz- 
ing philosophy of life... .With monumental care, detail; and com- 
pleteness Professor Dewey has in this volume revealed the meta- 
physical heart that beats its unvarying alert tempo through all his 
writings. Price $4.00* 


*A. L. A. recommendation. 
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